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CONCERNING SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS; 
WITH SOME THOUGHTS UPON THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM.* 


‘T HAVE eaten up all the grounds 
of my tea,’ said, many years 
since, in my hearing, in modest yet 
triumphant tones, a little girl of 
seven years old. I have but to 
close my eyes, and I see all that 
scene again, almost as plainly as 
ever. Six or seven children (I am 
one of them) are sitting round a 
tea-table ; their father and mother 
are there too, and an old gentleman, 
who is (in his own judgment) one 
of the wisest of men. I see the 
dining-room, large and low-ceil- 
inged ; the cheerful glow of the 
autumnal fire; the little faces in 
the soft candle-light, for glaring 
gas was there unknown. There 
had been much talk about the sin- 
fulness of waste—of the waste of 
even very little things. The old 
gentleman, so wise (in his own 
judgment, and indeed in my judg- 
ment at that period), was instilling 
into the children’s minds some of 
those lessons which are often im- 
pressed upon children by people (I 
am now aware) of no great wisdom 
or cleverness, He had dwelt at 
considerable length upon the sin- 
fulness of wasting anything ; like- 
wise on the sinfulness of children 
being saucy or particular as to 
what they should eat. He en- 
forced, with no small solemnity, 
the duty of children’s eating what 


was set before them without mind- 
ing whether it was good or not, or 
at least without minding whether 
they liked it or not. The poor 
little girl listened to all that was 
said, and of course received it all 
as indubitably true. Waste and 
sauciness, she saw, were wrong, so 
she judged that the very opposite 
of waste and sauciness must be 
right. Accordingly, she thought 
she would turn to use something 
that was very small, but still some- 
thing that ought not to be wasted. 
Accordingly, she thought she would 
show the docility of her taste by 
eating up something that was very 
disagreeable. Here was an oppor- 
tunity at once of acting out the 
great principles to which she had 
been listening. And while a boy, 
evidently destined to be a meta- 
physician, and evidently possessed 
of the spirit of resistance to 
constituted authority whether in 
government or doctrine, boldly 
argued that it could not be wicked 
in him to hate onions, because God 
had made him:so that he did hate 
onions, and (going still deeper into 
things) insisted that to eat a thing 
when you did not want it was 
wasting it much more truly than it 
would be wasting it to leave it ; the 
little girl ate up all the grounds 
left in her teacup, and then an- 
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nounced the fact with considerable 
complacency. 

Very, very natural, The little 
girl’s act was a slight straw show- 
ing how a great current sets. It 
was a fair exemplification of a 
tendency which is woven into the 
make of our being. Tell the 
average mortal that it is wrong to 
walk on the left side of the road 
and in nine cases out of ten he will 
conclude that the proper thing 
must be to walk on the right side 
of the road ; whereas in actual life, 
and in almost all opinions, moral, 
political, and religious, the er 
thing is to walk neither on the left 
nor the right side, but somewhere 
about the middle, Say to the ship- 
master, You are to sail through a 
perilous strait ; you will have the 
raging Scylla on one hand as you 
go. His natural reply will be, 
Well, I will keep as far away from 
it as possible; I will keep close by 
the other side. But the rejoinder 
must be, No, you will be quite as 
ill off there ; you will be in equal 
peril on the other side: there is 
Charybdis. What you have to do 
is to keep at a safe distance from 
each. In avoiding the one, do not 
run into the other. 

It seems to be a great law of the 
universe, that Wrong lies upon 
either side of the way, and that 
Right is the narrow path between. 
There are the two ways of doing 
wrong—Too Much and Too Little. 
Go to the extreme right hand, and 
7 are wrong ; go to the extreme 
eft hand, and you are wrong too. 
That you may be right, you have 
to keep somewhere between these 
two extremes; but not necessarily 
in the exact middle, All this, of 
course, is part of the great fact 
that in this world Evil has the 
advantage of Good. It is easier to 
go wrong than right. 

It is very natural to think that 
if one thing or course be wrong, its 
reverse must be right. If it be 
wrong to walk towards the east, 
surely it must be right to walk 
towards the west. If it be wrong 
to dress in black, it must be right 
to dress in white. It is somewhat 
hard to say, Dum vitant stulti vitia, 
in contrarva currunt—to declare, as 
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if that were a statement of the 
whole truth, that fools mistake re- 
verse of wrong for right. Fools do 
so indeed, but not fools only. The 
wanes human being, with the 
most honest intentions, is prone to 
mistake reverse of wrong for right. 
We are fond, by our natural con- 
stitution, of broad distinctions—of 
classifications that put the whole 
interests and objects of this world to 
the right-hand and tothe left. We 
long for Aye or No—for Heads or 
Tails, We are impatient of limita- 
tions, qualifications, restrictions. 
You remember how Mr. Micawber 
explained the philosophy of income 
and expenditure, and urged people 
never to run in debt. Income, 
said he, a hundred pounds a year ; 
expenditure ninety-nine pounds 
nineteen shillings: Happiness. In- 
come, a hundred pounds a year ; 
expenditure a hundred pounds and 
one shilling: Misery. You see the 
principle involved is, that if you 
are not happy, you must be 
miserable—that if you are not 
miserable, you must be happy. If 
you are not any particular thing, 
then you are its opposite. If you 
are not for, then you are against, 
If you are not black, many men 
will jump to the conclusion that 

ou are white: the fact probably 

eing that you are grey. If not a 
Whig, you must be a Tory: in 
truth, you are a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive, e desiderate in all things 
the sharp decidedness of the ver- 
dict of ajury—Guilty or Not Guilty. 
We like to conclude that if a man 


be not very good, then he is very 
bad ; if not very clever, then very 
stupid; if not very wise, then a 
fool: whereas in fact, the man 
probably is a curious mixture of 
good and evil, strength and weak- 
ness, wisdom and folly, knowledge 


and ignorance, cleverness and 
stupidity. 

et it be here remarked, that in 
speaking of it as an error to take 
reverse of wrong for right, I use the 
words in their ordinary sense, as 
generally understood. In common 
language the reverse of. a thing is 
taken to mean the thing at the 
opposite end of the scale from it. 


Thus, black is the reverse of white, 
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bigotry of latitudinarianism, male- 
volence of benevolence, parsimony 
of extravagance, and the like. Of 
course, in strictness, these things 
are not the reverse of one another. 
In strictness, the reverse of wrong 
always is right ; for, to speak with 
severe precision, the reverse of 
steering upon Scylla is simply not 
steering upon Scylla ; the reverse of 
being extravagant is not being par- 
simonious—it is simply not being 
extravagant; the reverse of walking 
eastward is not walking westward— 
it is simply not walking eastward. 
And that may include standing still 
or walking to any point of the 
compass except the east. But I 
understand the reverse of a thing as 
meaning the opposite extreme from 
it. And you see, the Latin words 
uoted above are more precise than 
the English. It is severely true, 
that while fools think to shun error 
on one side, they run into the con- 
trary error—ie., the error that lies 
equi-distant, or nearly equi-distant, 
on the other side of the line of 
right. 
One class of the errors into which 
men are prone to run under this 
natural impulse are those which 
have been termed Secondary Vulgar 
Errors. A vulgar error, you will 


understand, my reader, does not by 


any means signify an error into 
which only the vulgar are likely to 
fall. It does not by any means 
signify a mistaken belief which will 
be taken up only by inferior and 
uneducated minds. <A vulgar error 
means an error either in conduct or 
belief into which man, by the make 
of his being, is likely to fall. 
Now, people a degree wiser and 
more thoughtful than the mass, 
discover that these vulgar errors 
are errors. They conclude that 
their opposites (2.¢., the things at 
the other extremity of the scale) 
must be right ; and by running into 
the opposite extreme they run just 
as far wrong upon the other side. 
There is too great a reaction, The 
twig was bent to the right—they 
bend it to the left, forgetting that 
the right thing was that the twig 
should be straight. If convinced 
that waste and sauciness are wrong, 
they proceed to eat the grounds of 
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their tea; if convinced that self- 
indulgence is wrong, they conclude 
that hair-shirts and midnight 
floggings are right; if convinced 
that the Church of Rome has too 
many ceremonies, they resolve that 
they will have no ceremonies at 
all ; if convinced that it is unworthy 
to grovel in the presence of a duke, 
they conclude that it will be a fine 
thing to refuse the duke ordinary 
civility; if convinced that monarchs 
are not much wiser or better than 
other human beings, they run off 
into the belief that all kings have 
been little more than incarnate 
demons; if convinced that repre- 
sentative government often works 
very imperfectly, they raise a cry 
for imperialism ; if convinced that 
monarchy has its abuses, they call 
out for republicanism ; if convinced 
that Britain has many things which 
are not so good as they ought to be, 
they keep constantly extolling the 
perfection of the United States. 
Now, inasmuch as a rise of even 
one step in the scale of thought 
elevates the man who has taken it 
above the vast host of men who 
have never taken even that one 
step, the number of people who (at 
least in matters of any moment) 
arrive atthe Secondary Vulgar Error 
is much less than the number of the 
eople who stop at the Primary 
ulgar Error. Very great multi- 
tudes of human beings think it a 
very fine thing, the very finest of 
all human things, to be very rich. 
A much smaller number, either 
from the exercise of their own re- 
flective powers, or from the indoc- 
trination of romantic novels and 
overdrawn religious books, run to 
the opposite extreme: undervalue 
wealth, deny that it adds anything 
to human comfort and enjoyment, 
declare that it is an unmixed evil, 
profess to despise it. I dare say 
that many readers of the Jdylls of 
the King will so misunderstand that 
exquisite song of ‘ Fortune and her 
Wheel,’ as to see in it only the 
charming and sublime embodiment 
of a secondary vulgar error,—the 
error, to wit, that wealth and out- 
ward circumstances are of no con- 
sequence at all. To me that song 
appears rather to take the further 
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step, and to reach the conclusion 
in which is embodied the deliberate 
wisdom of humankind upon this 
matter: the conclusion which 
shakes from itself on either hand 
either vulgar error: the idolization 
of wealth on the one side, the con- 
tempt of it on the other: and to 
convey the sobered judgment that 
while the advantages and refine- 
ments of fortune are so great that 
no thoughtful man can long despise 
it, the responsibilities and tempta- 
tions of it are so great that no 
thoughtful man will much repine if 
he fail to reach it; and thus that 
we may genially acquiesce in that 
which it pleases God to send. 
Midway between two vulgar errors : 
steering a sure track between Scylla 
and Charybdis: the grovelling mul- 
titude to the left, the romantic few 
to the right; stand the words of in- 
spired wisdom. The pendulum 
had probably oscillated many times 
between the two errors, before it 
settled at the central truth: ‘ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; 
feed me with food convenient for 
me: Lest I be full and deny Thee, 
and say, Who is the Lord? Or lest 
I be poor, and steal, and take the 
name of my God in vain,’ 

But although these errors of re- 
action are less common than the 
pomeny vulgar errors, they are 
better worth noticing : inasmuch as 
in many cases they are the errors of 
the well-intentioned. People fall 
into the primary vulgar errors 
without ever thinking of right or 
wrong: merely feeling an impulse 
to go there, or to think thus. But 
worthy folk, for the most part, fall 
into the secondary vulgar errors, 
while honestly endeavouring to 
escape what they have discerned to 
be wrong. Not indeed that it is 
always in good faith that men run 
to the opposite extreme, Sometimes 
they do it in pet and perversity, 
being well aware that they are 
doing wrong. You hint to some 
young friend, to whom you are 
nearly enough related to be justified 
in doing so, that the dinner to 
which he has invited you, with 
several others, is unnecessarily fine, 
is somewhat extravagant, is beyond 
what he can afford. The young 
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friend asks you back in a week or 
two, and sets before you a feast of 
salt herrings and potatoes. Now 
the fellow did not run into this ex- 
treme with the honest intention of 
doing right. He knew perfectly 
well that this was not what you 
meant. He did not go through 
this piece of folly in the sincere 
desire to avoid the other error of 
extravagance. Or, you are a coun- 
try clergyman. You are annoyed 
Sunday by Sunday, by a village la 
who, from enthusiasm or ostenta- 
tion, sings so loud in church as to 
disturb the whole congregation. 
You hint to him, as kindly as you 
can, that there is something very 
leasing about the softer tones of 
his voice, and that you would like 
to hear them more frequently. But 
the lad sees through your civil way 
of putting the case. His vanity is 
touched. He sees you mean that 
you don’t like to hear him bellow: 
and next Sunday you will observe 
that he shuts his hymn-book in 
dudgeon, and will not sing at all, 
Leave the blockhead to himself, 
Do not set yourself to stroke down 
his self-conceit: he knows quite 
well he is doing wrong: there is 
neither sense nor honesty in what 
he does. You remark at dinner, 
while staying with a silly old gen- 
tleman, that the plum-pudding, 
though admirable, perhaps errs on 
the side of over-richness ; next day 
he sets before you a mass of stiff 
paste with no plums at all, and 
says, with a look of sly stupidity. 
‘Well, I hope you are satisfied 
now. Politeness prevents your re- 
plying, ‘ No, you don’t. You know 
that is not what I meant. You are 
a fool.’ You remember the boy in 
Pickwick, who on his father finding 
fault with him for something wrong 
he had done, offered to kill himself 
if that would be any satisfaction to 
his parent. In this case you have 
a more recondite instance of this 
peculiar folly. Here the primary 
course is tacitly assumed, without 
being stated. The primary impulse 
of the human being is to take care 
of himself: the opposite of that of 
course is to kill himself. And the 
boy, being chidden for doing some- 
thing which might rank under the 
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self, proposed (as that course ap- 
peared to be unsatisfactory) to take 
the opposite one. ‘ You don’t take 
exercise enough,’ said a tutor to a 
wrong-headed boy who was under 
his care: ‘ you ought to walk more.’ 
Next morning the perverse fel- 
low entered the breakfast parlour 
in a fagged condition, and said, 
with the air of a martyr, ‘ Well, I 
trust I have taken exercise enough 
to-day: I have walked twenty miles 
this morning.’ As for all such 
manifestations of the disposition to 
run into opposite extremes, let 
them be treated as manifestations 
of pettedness, perversity, and dis- 
honesty. In some cases a high- 
2a youth may be excused 
them ; but, for the most part, they 
come with doggedness, wrong- 
headedness, and dense stupidity. 
And any pretext that they are ex- 
hibited with an honest intention to 
do right, ought to be regarded as a 
transparently false pretext. 

I have now before me a list (pre- 
pared by a much stronger hand 
than mine) of honest cases in which 
men, avoiding Scylla, run into 
Charybdis: in which men, thinking 
to bend the crooked twig straight, 
bend it backwards. But before 
mentioning these, it may be re- 
marked, that there often is such a 
thing as a reaction from a natural 
tendency, even when that natural 
tendency is not towards what may 
be called a primary vulgar error. 
The law of reaction extends to all 
that human beings can ever feel 
the disposition to think or do. 
There are, doubtless, minds of great 
fixity of opinion and motive: and 
there are certain things, in the case 
of almost all men, as regards which 
their belief and their active bias 
never vary through life: but with 
most human beings, with nations, 
with humankind, as regards very 
many and very important matters, 
as surely and as far as the pendu- 
lum has swung to the right, so 
surely and so far will it swing to 
the left. I do not say that an 
opinion in favour of monarchy is a 
primary vulgar error; or that.an 
opinion in favour of republicanism 
is asecondary : both may be equally 
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right: but assuredly each of these 
is a reaction from the other. Ame- 
rica, for instance, is one great reac- 
tion from Europe. The principle 
on which these reactionary swings 
of the on take place, is 
plain. hatever be your — 
position, you feel its evils and 
drawbacks keenly. Your feeling 
of the present evil is much more 
vivid than your imagination of the 
evil which is sure to be inherent in 
the opposite system, whatever that 
may = You live in a country 
where the national Church is Pres- 
byterian, You see, day by day, 
many inconveniences and disadvan- 
tages inherent in that form of 
church government. It is of the 
nature of evil to make its presence 
much more keenly felt than the 
presence of good. So, while keenly 
alive to the drawbacks of presby- 
tery, you are hardly conscious of its 
advantages. You swing over, let 
us suppose, to the other end: you 
swing over from Scotland into 
England, from presbytery to epis- 
copacy. For a while you are quite 
deli hted to find yourself free from 
the little evils of which you had 
been wont to complain. But by and 
bye the drawbacks of episcopacy 
begin to push themselves upon 
your notice. You have escaped one 
set of disadvantages: you find that 
you have got into the middle of 
another. Scylla no longer bellows 
in your hearing: but Charybdis 
whirls you round. You begin to 
feel that the country and the sys- 
tem yet remain to be sought, in 
which some form of evil, of incon- 
venience, of worry, shall not press 
you. Am I wrong in fancying, 
dear friends more than one or two, 
that but for very shame the pendu- 
lum would swing back again to the 
point from which it started: and 
you, kindly Scots, would find your- 
selves more at home in kindly and 
homely Scotland, with her simple 
forms and faith? So far as my ex- 
perience has gone, I think that in 
all matters not of vital moment, it 
is best that the pendulum should 
stay at the end of the swing where 
it first found itself: it will be in no 
more stable position at the other 
end: and it will somehow feel a 
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stranger there. And you, my friend, 
though in your visits to Anglican 
territory you heartily conform to 
the Anglican Church, and enjoy as 
much as mortal can her noble ca- 
thedrals and her stately worship ; 
still I know that after all you can- 
not shake off the spell in which the 
old remembrances of your boyhood 
have bound you. I know that 

our heart warms to the Burning 

ush ;* and that it will, till death 
chills it. 

A noteworthy fact in regard to 
the swing of the pendulum, is that 
the secondary tendency is some- 
times found in the ruder state of 
society, and the less reflective man. 
Naturalness comes last. The pen- 
dulum started from naturalness: 
it swung over into artificiality ; and 
with thoughtful people it has 
swung back to naturalness again. 
Thus it is natural, when in danger, 
to be afraid. It is natural, when 
you are possessed by any strong 
feeling, to show it. You see all 
this in children: this is the point 
which the pendulum starts from. 


It swings over, and we find a reac- , 


tion from this. The reaction is, to 
maintain and exhibit perfect cool- 


ness and indifference in danger ; to 
retend to be incapable of fear. 
his state of things we find in the 
Red Indian, a rude and uncivilized 


being. But it is plain that with 
people who are able to think, there 
must be a reaction from this. The 
pendulum cannot long stay in a 

osition which flies so completely 
in the face of the law of gravitation. 
It is pure nonsense to talk about 
being incapable of fear. I remem- 
ber reading somewhere about Queen 
Elizabeth, that ‘her soul was inca- 
pable of fear.’ That statement is 
false and absurd. You may regard 
fear as unmanly and unworthy: 
you may repress the manifestations 
of it ; but the state of mind which 
(in beings not properly monstrous 
or defective) follows the perception 
of being in danger, is fear. As 
surely as the perception of light is 
sight, so surely is the perception of 
danger fear. And for a man to say 
that his soul is incapable of fear, is 
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just as absurd as to say that froma 
peculiarity of constitution, when 
dipped in water, he does not get 
wet. You, human being, whoever 
you may be, when you are placed in 
danger, and know you are placed 
in danger, and reflect on the fact, 
you feel afraid. Don’t vapour and 
say no; we know how the mental 
machine must work, unless it be 
diseased. Now, the thoughtful 
man admits all this: he admits 
that a bullet through his brain 
would be a very serious thing for 
himself, and likewise for his wife 
and children; he admits that he 
shrinks from such a prospect ; he 
will take pains to protect himself 
from the risk ; but he says that if 
duty requires him to run the risk 
he will run it. Zhis is the courage 
of the civilized man, as opposed to 
the blind, bull-dog insensibility of 
the savage. This is courage—to 
know the existence of danger, but 
to face it nevertheless. Here, un- 
der the influence of longer thought, 
the pendulum has swung into com- 
mon sense, though not quite back 
to the point from which it started. 
Of course, it still keeps swinging 
about in individual minds. The 
other day I read in a newspaper a 
speech by a youthful rifleman, in 
which he boasted that no matter to 
what danger exposed, his corps 
would never take shelter behind 
trees and rocks, but would stand 
boldly out to the aim of the enemy. 
I was very glad to find this speech 
answered in a letter to the Z'imes, 
written by a rifleman of great ex- 
perience and proved bravery. The 
experienced man pointed out that 
the inexperienced man was talking 
nonsense: that true courage a 
peared in manfully facing risks 
which were inevitable, but not in 
running into needless peril: and 
that the business of a soldier was 
to be as useful to his country and 
as destructive to the enemy as pos- 
sible, and not to make needless ex- 
hibitions of personal foolhardiness. 
Thus swings the pendulum as, to 
danger and fear. The point of de- 
parture, the primary impulse, is, 

1. An impulse to avoid danger at 
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all hazards: <.¢., to run away, and 
save yourself, however discredit- 
ably. 

The pendulum swings to the 
other extremity, and we have the 
secondary impulse— 

2. An impulse to disregard dan- 
ger, and even to run into it, as if it 
were of no consequence at all; ie., 

oung-rifleman foolhardiness, and 
xed Indian insensibility. 

The pendulum comes so far back, 
and rests at the point of wisdom : 

3. A determination to avoid all 
danger, the running into which 
would do no good, and which 
may be avoided consistently with 
honour ; but manfully to face dan- 
ger, however great, that comes in 
the way of duty. 


But after all this deviation from 
the track, I return to my list of 
Secondary Vulgar Errors, run into 
with good and honest intentions. 
Here is the first— 

_ Don’t you know, my reader, that 
it is natural to think very bitterly 
of the misconduct which affects 
yourself? If a man cheats your 
friend, or cheats your slight ac- 
quaintance, or cheats some one who 
is quite unknown to you, by selling 
him a lame horse, you disapprove 
his conduct, indeed, but not nearly 
so much as if he had cheated your- 
self. You learn that Miss Lime- 
juice has been disseminating a 
grossly untrue account of some re- 
marks which you made in her 
hearing ; and your first impulse is 
to condemn her malicious falsehood 
much more severely than if she had 
merely told a few lies about some 
one else. Yet it is quite evident 
that if we were to estimate the 
doings of men with perfect justice, 
we should fix solely on the moral 
element in their doings; and the 
accidental circumstance of the of- 
fence or injury to ourselves would 
be neither here nor there. The 
primary vulgar error, then, ia this 
case is, undue and excessive disap- 
probation of misconduct from which 
we have suffered. No one but a 
very stupid person would, if it were 
fairly put to him, maintain that 
this extreme disapprobation was 
right: but it cannot be denied that 
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this is the direction to which all 
human beings are likely, at first, to 
feel an impulse to go. A man does 
you some injury: you are much 
more angry than if he had done the 
like injury tosomeone else. Youare 
much angrier when your own ser- 
vants are guilty of little neglects 
and follies, than when the servants 
of your next neighbour are guilty 
in a precisely similar degree. The 
Prime Minister (or Chancellor) fails 
to make you a Queen’s Counsel or 
a Judge: you are much angrier 
than if he had overlooked some 
other man, of precisely equal merit. 
And I do not mean merely that the 
injury done to yourself comes more 
home to you, but that positively 
you think it a worse thing. It 
seems as if there were more of 
moral evil in it. The boy who 
steals your plums seems worse than 
other boys stealing other plums. 
The servant who sells your oats and 
starves your horses, seems worse 
than other servants who do the 
like. It is not merely that you feel 
where the shoe pinches yourself, 
more than where it pinches another: 
that is all quite right. It is that 
you have a tendency to think it is 
a worse shoe than another which 
gives an exactly equal amount of 
pain. Youare prone to dwell upon 
and brood over the misconduct 
which affected yourself. 

Well, you begin to see that this is 
unworthy, that selfishness and mor- 
tified conceit are at the foundation 
of it. You determine that you will 
shake yourself free from this vulgar 
error. What more magnanimous, 
you think, than to do the opposite 
of the wrong thing? Surely it will 
be generous, and even heroic, to 
wholly acquit the wrong-doer, and 
even to cherish him for a bosom 
friend. So the pendulum swings 
over to the opposite extreme, and 
you land in the secondary vulgar 
error. I do not mean to say that 
in practice many persons are likely 
to thus bend the twig backwards ; 
but it is no small evil to think that 
it would be a right thing, and a 
fine thing, to do even that which 
you never intend to do. So you 
write an essay, or even a book, the 
gist of which is that it is a grand 
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thing to select for a friend and 
guide the human being who has 
done you signal injustice and harm. 
Over that book, if it be a prettily 
written tale, many young ladies 
will weep: and though without the 
faintest intention of imitating your 
hero’s behaviour, they will think 
that it would be a fine thing if they 
did so. And it is a great mischief 
to pervert the moral judgment and 
falsely to excite the moral feelings. 
You forget that wrong is wrong, 
though it be done against yourself, 
and that you have no right to 
acquit the wrong to yourself as 
though it were no wrong at all. 
That lies beyond your province. 
You may forgive the personal 
offence, but it does not rest with 
you to acquit the guilt. You have 
no right to confuse moral distinc- 
tions by practically saying that 
wrong is not wrong, because it is 
done against you. All wrong is 
against very many things and very 
grave things, besides being against 
you. It is not for you to speak in 
the naine of God and the universe. 
You may not wish to say much 
about the injury done to yourself, 
but there it is; and as to the 
choosing for your friend the man 
who has greatly injured you, in 
most cases such a choice would be 
a very unwise one, because in most 
cases it would amount to this—that 
you should select a man for a cer- 
tain post mainly because he has 
shown himself possessed of qualities 
which unfit him for that post. Z'hat 
surely would be very foolish. If 
you had to appoint a postman, 
would you choose a man because 
he had no legs? And what is very 
foolish can never be very magnani- 
mous. 

The right course to follow lies 
between the two which have been 
set out. The man who has done 
wrong to you is still a wrong-doer. 
The question you have to consider 
is, What ought your conduct to be 
towards a wrong-doer? Let there 
be no harbour given to any feeling 
of personal revenge. But remem- 
ber that it is your duty to disap- 
prove what is wrong, and that it is 
wisdom not too far to trust a man 
who has proved himself unworthy 
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to be trusted. I have no feeling of 
selfish bitterness against the person 
who deceived me deliberately and 
grossly, yet I cannot but judge 
that deliberate and gross deceit is 
bad, and I cannot but judge that 
the person who deceived me once 
might, if tempted, deceive me again: 
so he shall not have the oppor- 
tunity. I look at the horse which 
a friend offers me for a short ride. 
I discern upon the knees of the 
animal a certain slight but unmis- 
takeable roughness of the hair. 
That horse has been down ; and if 
I mount that horse at all (which I 
shall not do except in a case of 
necessity), I shall ride him with a 
tight rein and with a sharp look- 
out for rolling stones. 


Another matter in regard to 
which Scylla and Charybdis are 
very discernible is the fashion in 
which human beings think and 
speak of the good or bad qualities 
of their friends. ; 

The primary tendency here is to 
blindness to the faults of a friend, 
and over-estimate of his virtues 
and qualifications. Most people 
are disposed extravagantly to over- 
value anything belonging to or 
connected with themselves. 
farmer tells you that there never 
were such turnips as his turnips; a 
schoolboy thinks that the world 
cannot show boys so clever as those 
with whom he is competing for the 
first place in his class; a clever 
student at college tells you what 
magnificent fellows are certain of 
his compeers—how sure they are 
to become great men in life. Talk 
of Tennyson! You have not read 
Smith’s prize poem. Talk of 
Macaulay! Ah, if you could see 
Brown’s prize essay! A mother 
tells you (fathers are generally less 
infatuated) how her boy was beyond 
comparison the most distinguished 
and clever in his class—how he 
stood quite apart from any of the 
others. Your eye happens to fall 
a day or two afterwards upon the 
prize-list advertised in the news- 
papers, and you discover that 
(curiously) the most distinguished 
and clever boy in that particular 
school is rewarded with the seventh 
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prize. I dare say you may have 
met with families in which there 
existed the most absurd and pre- 
posterous belief as to their supe- 
riority, social, intellectual, and 
moral, above other families which 
were as good or better, And it is 
to be admitted, that if you are 
happy enough to have a friend 
whose virtues and qualifications 
are really high, your primary ten- 
dency will probably be to fancy 
him a great deal cleverer, wiser. 
and better than he really is, and 
to imagine that he possesses no 
faults at all. The over-estimate of 
his good qualities will be the result 
of your seeing them constantly, 
and having their excellence much 
pressed on your attention, while 
from not knowing so well other 
men who are quite as good, you are 
led to think that these good quali- 
ties are more rare and excellent 
than in fact they are. And you 
may possibly regard it as a duty 
to shut your eyes to the faults 
of those who are dear to you, and 
to persuade yourself, against your 
judgment, that they have no faults 
or none worth thinking of. One can 
imagine a child painfully struggling 
to be blind to a parent’s errors, and 
thinking it undutiful and wicked 
to admit the existence of that 
which is too evident. And if you 
know well a really good and able 
man, you will very naturally think 
his goodness and his ability to be 
relatively much greater than they 
are. For goodness and ability are in 
truth very noble things: the more 
you look at them the more you will 
feel this: and it is natural to judge 
that what is so noble cannot be 
very common; whereas in fact there 
is much more good in this world 
than we are ready to believe. If 
you find an intelligent person who 
believes that some particular author 
is by far the best in the language, 
or that some particular composer's 
music is by far the finest, or that 
some particular preacher is by far 
the most eloquent and useful, or 
that some particular river has by 
far the finest scenery, or that some 
particular sea-side place has by far 
the most bracing and exhilarating 
air, or that some particular maga- 
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zine is ten thousand miles ahead of 
all competitors, the simple ex- 
planation in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred is this—that the 
honest individual who holds these 
overstrained opinions /nows a great 
deal better than he knows any 
others, that author, that music, 
that preacher, that river, that sea- 
side place, that magazine. He 
knows how good they are: and not 
having much studied the merits 
of competing things, he does not 
know that these are very nearly as 
good, 

But I do not think that there is 
any subject whatever in regard to 
which it is so capricious and arbi- 
trary whether you shall run into | 
Scylla or into Charybdis. It de- 
pends entirely on how it strikes the 
mind, whether you shall go off a 
thousand miles to the right or a 
thousand miles to the left. You 
know, if you fire a rifle-bullet at 
an iron-coated ship, the bullet, if 
it impinge upon the iron plate at 
A, may glance away to the west, 
while if it impinge upon the iron 
plate at B, only an inch distant from 
A, it may glance off towards the 
directly opposite point of the com- 
pass, Avery little thing makes all 
the difference. You stand in the 
engine-room of a steamer; you 
admit the steam to the cylinders, 
and the paddles turn ahead; a 
touch of a lever, you admit the 
selfsame steam to the selfsame 
cylinders, and the paddles turn 
astern. It is so oftentimes in the 
moral world. ‘The turning of a 
straw decides whether the engines 
shall work forward or backward, 

Now, given a friend to whom 
you are very warmly attached: it 
is a toss-up whether your affection 
for your friend shall make you, 

1. Quite blind to his faults; or, 

2. Acutely and painfully alive to 
his faults. 

Sincere affection may impel either 
way. Your friend, for instance, 
makes a speech at a public dinner. 
He makes a tremendously bad 
speech. Now, your love for him 
may lead you either 

1. To fancy that his speech is a 
remarkably good one ; or, 

2. To feel acutely how bad his 
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speech is, and to wish you could 
sink through the floor for very 
shame. 

If you did not care for him at 
all, you would not mind a bit 
whether he made a fool of himself 
or not. But if you really care for 
him, and if the speech be really 
very bad, and if you are competent 
to judge whether speeches in gene- 
ral be bad or not, I do not see how 

ou can escape falling either into 
Xeylla or Charybdis. And accord- 
ingly, while there are families in 
which there exists a preposterous 
over-estimate of the talents and ac- 
quirements of their several mem- 
bers, there are other families in 
which the rifle-bullet has glanced 
off in the opposite direction, and in 
which there exists a depressing and 
unreasonable under-estimate of the 
talents and acquirements of their 
several members. I have known 
such a thing as a family in which 
certain boys during their early 
education had it ceaselessly drilled 
into them that they were the idlest, 
stupidest, and most ignorant boys 
in the world, The poor little fel- 
lows grew up under that gloomy 


belief: for conscience is a very 
artificial thing, and you may bring 
up very good boys in the belief 
that they are very bad. At length, 
happily, they went to a great public 
school ; and like rockets they went 


up forthwith to the top of their 
classes, and never lost their places 
there. From school they went to 
the university, and there won 
honours more eminent than had 
ever been won before. It will not 
surprise people who know much of 
human nature to be told that 
through this brilliant career of 
school and college work the home 
belief in their idlenessandignorance 
continued unchanged, and that 
hardly at its end was the toil-worn 
senior wrangler regarded as other 
than an idle and useless blockhead. 
Now, the affection which prompts 
the under-estimate may be quite as 
real and deep as that which prompts 
the over-estimate, but its manifesta- 
tion is certainly the less amiable 
and pleasing. I have known a 
successful author whose relatives 
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never believed, till the reviews as- 
sured them of it, that his writings 
were anything but contemptible 
and discreditable trash. 
Ihave been speaking of an honest 
though erroneous estimate of the 
ualities of one’s friends, rather 
than of any expression of that 
estimate. The primary tendency is 
to an over-estimate ; the secondary 
tendency is to an under-estimate. 
A commonplace man thinks there 
never was mortal so wise and good 
as the friend he values; a man who 
is a thousandth part of a degree 
less commonplace resolves that he 
will keep clear of that error, and 
accordingly he feels bound to ex- 
aggerate the failings of his friend 
and to extenuate his good qualities, 
He thinks that a friend’s judgment 
is very good and sound, and that 
he may well rely upon it ; but for 
fear of showing it too much regard, 
he probably shows it too little. 
He thinks that in some dispute his 
friend is right ; but for fear of being 
partial he decides that his friend is 
wrong. It is obvious that in any 
instance in which a man, seeking 
to avoid the primary error of over- 
estimating his friend, falls into the 
secondary of under-estimating him, 
he will (Gf any importance be at- 
tached to his judgment) damage 
his friend’s character; for most 
eople will conclude that he is say- 
ing of his friend the best that can 
be said, and that if even he admits 
that there is so little to approve 
about his friend, there must be 
very little indeed to approve ; 
whereas the truth may be, that he 
is saying the worst that can be 
said—that no man could with jus- 
tice give a worse picture of the 
friend’s character. 


Not very far removed from this 
7 of vulgar errors stand the 
ollowing : 

The primary vulgar error is, to 
set up as an infallible oracle one 
whom we regard as wise—to regard 
any question as settled finally if we 
know what is his opinion upon it. 
You remember the man in the 
Spectator who was always quoting 
the sayings of Mr. Nisby. There 
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was a report in London that the 
Grand Vizier was dead. The good 
man was uncertain whether to 
believe the report or not. He went 
and talked with Mr. Nisby and 
returned with his mind reassured. 
Now, he enters in his diary that 
‘the Grand Vizier was certainly 
dead.’ Considering the weakness 
of the reasoning powers of many 
people, there is something pleasing 
after all in this tendency to look 
round for somebody stronger upon 
whom they may lean. It is wise 
and natural in a scarlet-runner to 
climb up something, for it could 
not grow up by itself; and for 
practical purposes it is well that 
in each household there should be 
a little Pope, whose dicta on all 
topics shall be unquestionable. It 
saves what is to many people the 
painful effort of making up their 
mind what they are to do or to 
think. It enables them to think 
or act with much greater decision 
and confidence. Most men have 
always a lurking distrust of their 
own judgment, unless they find it 
confirmed by that of somebody else. 
There are very many decent com- 
monplace people who, if they had 
been reading a book or article and 
had been thinking it very fine 
would, if you were resolutely and 
loudly to declare in their hearing 
that it was wretched trash, begin to 
think that it was wretched trash 
too. 

The primary vulgar error, then, 
is to regard as an oracle one whom 
we esteem as wise ; and the secon- 
dary, the Charybdis opposite to this 
Scylla, is, to entertain an excessive 
dread of being too much led by one 
whom we esteem as wise. I mean 
an honest, candid dread. I do not 
mean a petted, wrong-headed, prag- 
matical determination to let him 
see that you can think for yourself. 
You see, my friend, I don’t suppose 
you to be a self-conceited fool. You 
remember how Presumption, in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, on being offered 
some good advice, cut his kind ad- 
viser short by declaring that Zvery 
tub must stand on ts own bottom, 


We have all known men, young’ 


and old, who, upon being advised 
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to do something which they knew 
they ought to do, would, out of 
pure perversity and a wrongheaded 
independence, go and do just the 
opposite thing. The secondary 
error of which I am now thinking 
is that of the man who honestly 
dreads making too*much of the 
judgment of any mortal: and who, 
acting from a good intention, pro- 
bably goes wrong in the same 
direction as the wrongheaded, con- 
ceited man. Now, don’t you know 
that to such an extent does this 
morbid fear of trusting too much 
to any mortal go in some men, that 
in their practical belief you would 
think that the fact of any man 
being very wise was a reason why 
his judgment should be set aside 
as unworthy of consideration ; and 
more particularly, that the fact of 
any man being supposed to be a 
powerful reasoner, was quite enough 
to show that all he says is to go for 
nothing? You are quite aware how 
jauntily some people use this last 
consideration, to sweep away at 
once all the reasons given by an 
able and ingenious speaker or 
writer. And it cuts the ground 
effectually from under his feet. 
You state an opinion, somewhat 
opposed tothat commonly received. 
An honest, stupid person meets it 
with a surprised stare. You tell 
him (I am recording what I have 
myself witnessed) that you have 
been reading a work on the subject 
by a certain prelate: you state as 
well as you can the arguments 
which are set forth by the distin- 
guished prelate. These arguments 
seem of great weight. They de- 
serve at least to be carefully con- 
sidered. They seem to prove the 
novel opinion to be just: they as- 
suredly call on candid minds to 
ponder the whole matter well be- 
fore relapsing into the old, current 
way of thinking. Do you expect 
that the honest, stupid person will 
judge thus? If so, you are mis- 
taken. He is not shaken in the 
least by all these strong reasons, 
The man who has set these reasons 
forth is known to be a master of 
logic: that is good ground why 
all his reasons should count for 
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nothing. Oh, says the stupid, 
honest person, we all know that 
the Archbishop can prove anything ! 
And so the whole thing is finally 
settled. 

I have a considerable list of in- 
stances in which the reaction from 
an error on one side of the line of 
right, lands in error equally distant 
from the line of right on the other 
side: but it is needless to go on to 
illustrate these at length ; the mere 
mention of them will suffice to 
suggest many thoughts to the in- 
telligent reader. A primary vulgar 
error, to which very powerful minds 
have frequently shown a strong 
tendency, is bigoted intolerance: 
intolerance in politics, in religion, 
in a affairs, in morals, 
in anything. You may safely say 
that nothing but most unreason- 
able bigotry would lead a Tory to 
say that all Whigs are scoundrels, 
or a Whig to say that all Tories are 
bloated tyrants or crawling syco- 
phants, I must confess that, in 
severe reason, it is impossible en- 
tirely to justify the Churchman 
who holds that all Dissenters are 
extremely bad ; though (so does in- 
veterate prepossession warp the in- 
tellect) I have also to admit that it 
appears to me that for a Dissenter 
to hold that there is little or no 
good in the Church is a great deal 
worse. There is something fine, 
however, about a heartily intole- 
rant man: you like him, though 
you disapprove of him. Even if I 
were inclined to Whiggery, I should 
admire the downright dictum of 
Dr. Johnson, that the devil was the 
Jirst Whig. Even if I were a Non- 
conformist, I should like Sydney 
Smith the better for the singular 
proof of his declining strength 
which he once adduced : ‘I do be- 
lieve,’ he said, ‘ that if you were to 
put a knife into my hand, I should 
not have vigour enough to stick it 
into a Dissenter!’ The secondary 
error in this respect is a latitudi- 
narian liberality which regards 
truth and falsehood as matters of 
indifference. Genuine liberality of 
sentiment is a good thing, and dif- 
ficult as it is good: but much libe- 
rality, political and religious, arises 
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really from the fact, that the liberal 
man does not care a rush about the 
matter in debate. It is very eas 

to be tolerant in a case in which 
you have no feeling whatever either 
way. The Churchman who does 
not mind a bit whether the Church 
stands or falls, has no difficulty in 
tolerating the enemies and assail- 
ants of the Church. It is different 
with the man who holds the exist- 
ence of a national Establishment 
as a vital matter. And I have 
generally remarked that when cler- 
gymen of the Church profess ex- 
treme catholicity of spirit, and de- 
clare that the do not regard it as 
a thing of the least consequence 
whether a man be Churchman or 
Dissenter, intelligent Nonconfor- 
mists receive such protestations 
with much contempt, and (possibly 
with injustice) suspect their utterer 
of hypocrisy. If you really care 
much about any principle, and if 
you regard it as of essential impor- 
tance, you cannot help feeling a 
strong impulse to intolerance of 
those who decidedly and actively 
differ from you. 


Here are some further vulgar 
errors, primary and secondary : 

Primary—Idleness,.and excessive 
self-indulgence ; 

Secondary—Penances, and self- 
inflicted tortures, 


Primary—Swallowing whole all 
that is said or done by one’s party ; 

Secondary—Dread of quite agree- 
ing, or quite disagreeing, on any 
olnt with any one; and trying to 

eep at exactly an equal distance 
from each. 


Primary—Following the fashion 
with indiscriminate ardour ; 

Secondary—Finding a merit in 
singularity, as such, 


Primary—Being quite captivated 
with thought which is striking and 
showy, but not sound ; 

Secondary — Concluding __ that 
whatever is sparkling must be un- 
sound. 


I hardly know which tendency 
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of the following is the primary, and 
which the secondary; but I am 
sure that both exist. It may de- 
pend upon the district of country, 
and the age of the thinker, which of 
the two is the action and which the 
reaction : 

1. Thinking a clergyman a model 
of perfection, because he is a stout 
dashing fellow who plays at cricket 
and goes out Sealeiiinn ; and, 
generally, who flies in the face of 
all conventionalism ; 

2. Thinking a clergyman a model 
of perfection because he is of very 
grave and decorous deportment ; 
never plays at cricket, and never 
goes out fox-hunting; and,  gene- 
rally, conforms carefully to all the 
little proprieties. 


1. Thinking a bishop a model 
prelate because he has no stiffness 
or ceremony about him, but talks 
frankly to everybody, and puts all 
who approach him at their ease, 

2. Thinking a bishop a model 
prelate because he never descends 
from his dignity; never forgets 
that he is a bishop, and keeps all 
who approach him in their proper 
places. 


1. Thinking the Anglican Church 
service the best, because it is so de- 
corous, solemn, and dignified ; 

2. Thinking the Scotch Church- 
service the best, because it is so 
simple and so capable of adaptation 
vo all circumstances as may 
arise. 


1. Thinking an artisan a sensible 
right-minded man, knowing his 
station, because he is always very 
respectful in his demeanour to the 
squire, and great folks generally. 

2. Thinking an artisan a fine, 
manly, independent fellow, because 
he is always much less respectful 
in his demeanour to the squire 
than he is to other people. 


1. Thinking it a fine thing to be 
a fast, reckless, swaggering, drink- 


ing, swearing reprobate: Being 


ashamed of the imputation of being’ 


a well-behaved and (above all) a 
pious and conscientious young man: 
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Thinking it manly to do wrong, 
and washy to do right. 

2. Thinking it a despicable thing 
to be a fast, reckless, swaggering, 
drinking, swearing reprobate: 
Thinking that it is manly to do 
right, and shameful to do wrong. 


1. That a young man should 
begin his letters to his father with 
Honovurep Sir ; and treat the old 
gentleman with extraordinary de- 
ference upon all occasions, 

2. That a young man should 
begin his remarks to his father on 
any subject with, I say, GOVERNOR; 
and treat the old gentleman upon 


all occasions with no deference at 
all. 


But indeed, intelligent reader, the 
swing of the pendulum is the type 
of the greater amount of human 
opinion and human feeling. In 
individuals, in communities, in 

arishes, in little country towns, 
in great nations, from hour to hour, 
from week to week, from century 
to century, the pendulum swings 
to and fro. From Yes on the one 
side to ‘Vo on the other side of 
almost all conceivable questions, 
the pendulum swings. Sometimes 
it swings over from Yes to No ina 
few hours or days; sometimes it 
takes centuries to pass from the 
one extremity to the other. In 
feeling, in taste, in judgment, in 
the grandest matters and the least, 
the pendulum swings. From Popery 
to Puritanism; from Puritanism 
back towards Popery ; from Impe- 
rialism to Republicanism, and back 
towards Imperialism again; from 
Gothic architecture to Palladian 
and from Palladian back to Gothic; 
from hooped petticoats to drapery 
of the scantiest, and from that 
backwards to the multitudinous 
crinoline ; from crying up the 
science of arms to crying it down, 
and back ; from the schoolboy tell- 
ing you that his companion Brown 
is the jolliest fellow, to the school- 
boy telling you that his companion 
Brown is a beast, and back again ; 
from very high carriages to very 
low ones and back; from very short 
horsetails to very long ones and 
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back again—the pendulum swings. 
In matters of serious judgment it 
is comparatively easy to discern 
the rationale of this oscillation 
from side to side. It is that the 
evils of what is present are strongly 
felt, while the evils of what is 
absent are forgotten ; and so when 
the pendulum has swung over to 
A, the evils of A send it flying over 
to B, while when it reaches B the 
evils of B repel it again to A. In 
matters of feeling it is less easy 
to discover the how and why of 
the process: we can do no more 
than take refuge in the general 
belief that nature loves the swing 
of the pendulum. There are people 
who at one time have an excessive 
affection for some friend and at 
another take a violent disgust at 
him : and who (though sometimes 
permanently remaining at the latter 
point) oscillate between these posi- 
tive and negative poles. You, being 
a sensible man, would not feel very 
happy if some men were loudly 
crying you up; for you would be 
very sure that in a little while they 
would be loudly crying you down. 
If you should ever happen to feel 
for one day an cabeaaloney light- 
ness and exhilaration of spirits, you 
will know that you must pay for 
all this the price of corresponding 
depression—the hot fit must be 
counterbalanced by the cold. Let 
us thank God that there are beliefs 
and sentiments as to which the 
pendulum does not swing, though 
even in these I have known it do 
so. Ihave known the young girl 
who appeared thoroughly good and 
pious, who devoted herself to works 
of charity, and (with even an over- 
scrupulous spirit) eschewed vain 
company: and who by and bye 
learned to laugh at all serious 
things, and ran into the utmost 
extremes of giddiness and ex- 
travagant gaiety. And not merely 
should all of us be thankful if we 
feel that in regard to the gravest 
sentiments and beliefs our mind 
and heart remain year after year 
at the same fixed point : I think we 
should be thankful if we find that 
as regards our favourite books and 
authors our taste remains un- 
changed ; that the calm judgment 
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of our middle age approves the 
preferences of ten years since, and 
that these gather strength as time 
gives them the witchery of old re- 
membrances and associations. You 
enthusiastically admired Byron 
once, you heartily despise him 
now. You once thought /estus finer 
than Paradise Lost, but you have 
swung away from that. But for a 
good many years you have held 
by Wordsworth, Shakspeare, and 
Tennyson ; and this taste you are 
not likely to outgrow. It is very 
curious to look over a volume 
which we once thought magnificent, 
enthralling, incomparable, and to 
wonder how on earth we ever cared 
for that stilted rubbish. No doubt 
the pendulum swings quite as 
decidedly to your estimate of your- 
self as to your estimate of any one 
else. It would be nothing at all to 
have other people attacking and 
depreciating your writings, ser- 
mons, and the like, if you yourself 
had entire confidence in them. The 
mortifying thing is when your 
own taste and judgment say worse 
of your former productions than 
could be said by the most un- 
friendly critic; and the dreadful 
thought occurs, that if you your- 
self to-day think so badly of what 
you wrote ten years since, it is 
probable enough that on this day 
ten years hence (if you live to see 
it) you may think as badly of what 
ou are writing to-day. Let us 
nope not. Let us trust that at 
length a standard of taste and 
judgment is reached from which 
we shall not ever materially swing 
away. Yet the pendulum will never 
be quite arrested as to your esti- 
mate of yourself. Now and then 
you will think yourself a block- 
head: by and bye you will think 
yourself very clever; and your 
judgment will oscillate between 
these opposite poles of belief. 
Sometimes you will think that 
your house is remarkably comfort- 
able, sometimes that it is unen- 
durably uncomfortable ; sometimes 
= will think that your place in 
ife is a very dignified and im- 
portant one, sometimes that it is a 
very poor and insignificant one ; 
sometimes you will think that some 
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misfortune or disappointment 
which has befallen you is a very 
crushing one; sometimes you will 
think that it is better as it is, Ah, 
my brother, it is a poor, weak, way- 
ward thing, the human heart! 
You know, of course, how the 
endulum of public opinion swings 
Clean and forwards, The truth 
lies somewhere about the middle of 
the are it describes, in most cases. 
You know how the popularity of 
political men oscillates, from A, 
the point of greatest popularity, to 
B, the point of no popularity at all. 
Think of Lord Brougham. Once, 
the pendulum swung far to the 
right: he was the most popular 
man in Britain, Then, for many 
years, the pendulum swung far to 
the left, into the cold regions of 
unpopularity, loss of influence, and 
opposition benches, And now, in 
his last days, the pendulum has 
come over to the right again. So 
with lesser men. When the new 
clergyman comes to a country 
arish, how high his estimation ! 
ever was there preacher so im- 
pressive, pastor so diligent, man so 
frank and agreeable. By and bye 
his sermons are middling, his dili- 
gence middling ; his manners rather 
stiff or rather too easy. Ina year 
or two the pendulum rests at its 
proper point: and from that time 
onward the parson gets, in most 
cases, very nearly the credit he de- 
serves, The like oscillation of pub- 
lic opinion and feeling exists in the 
case of unfavourable as of favour- 
able judgments. A man commits 
a great crime. His guilt is thought 
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awful. There is a general outcry 
for his condign punishment. He is 
sentenced to be hanged. Ina few 
days the tide begins to turn. His 
crime was not so great. He had 
met great provocation. His educa- 
tion had been neglected. He de- 
serves pity rather than reprobation, 
Petitions are got up that he should 
be let off; and largely signed by 
the self-same folk who were loudest 
in the outcry against him. And 
instead of this fact, that those folk 
were the keenest against the crimi- 
nal, being received (as it ought) as 
proof that their opinion is worth 
nothing at all, many will receive it 
as proof that their opinion is en- 
titled to special consideration. The 
principle of the pendulum in the 
matter of criminals is well under- 
stood by the Old Bailey practi- 
tioners of New York and their 
worthy clients. When a New 
Yorker is sentenced to be hanged, 
he remains as cool as a cucumber ; 
for the New York law is, that a 
year must pass between the sen- 
tence and the execution. And long 
before the year passes, the public 


sympathy has turned in the crimi- 


nal’s favour. Endless petitions go 
up for his pardon. Of course he 
gets off. And indeed it is not im- 
probable that he may receive a 
public testimonial. It cannot be 
denied that the natural transition 
in the popular feeling is from ap- 
plauding a man to hanging him, 
and from hanging a man to ap- 
plauding him. : 
Even so does the pendulum swing, 


and the world run away! 
A. K. H. B. 
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A ‘LAST WORD’ ON LORD MACAULAY. 


T is too late and too soon to 
speak further of Lord Macaulay. 
The verdict of his contemporaries 
has been recorded ; the verdict of 
osterity cannot be anticipated. 
fore the grave in the Abbey had 
been closed, a hundred rapid and 
brilliant pens had said almost all 
that nal be said of the great man 
who had ceased from his labours. 
The brilliancy of our periodical 
literature is as marvellous as its 
rapidity. Leading articles which 
would have brought fortune and 
permanent fame to Addison or 
Steele appear every morning in the 
columns of the Times, and are for- 
gotten before the second edition is 
published. That the sentence pro- 
nounced upon our great men by 
those organs of public opinion 
should be more brilliant than accu- 
rate, more antithetical than sound, 
is of course to be looked for. 
man penning an article at midnight 
which is to be read in Paris on the 
following afternoon, has no time for 
nice discrimination or minute ana- 
lysis. He selects the striking pe- 
culiarities of a character, the salient 
points of a career, and on these he 
bases an estimate which, though 
impressive and picturesque, is ne- 
cessarily exaggerated. 


Notwithstanding the conviction 
we have expressed, a few ‘last 
words’ may, without impropriety, 
be now added, Two bulky volumes 
of Miscellaneous Writings have been 
recently published, and some of 
the contents—one piece in _parti- 
cular—place Lord Macaulay's cha- 
racter in what the public may 
justly consider a new light. 

I should not speak honestly, or 
to the best of my belief, if I said 
that Macaulay belonged to the very 
highest order of minds. I do 
not think that he did. In no de- 

artment except the historical did 
1e show pre-eminent capacity, and 
even his History is open to the 
charge of being only a splendid and 
ornate panorama. His was not a 
creative intellect—it could not have 
fashioned a Midsummer’s Night's 
Dream, a Faust, or The Cenci. He 
wrote spirited lyrics in which the 
traditions and associations of a 
historic people are handled with 
consummate judgment; but we 
miss the spontaneous and unsyste- 
matic music, the inartificial and 
childlike grace of the true ballad.* 
The lyrist is the creature of im- 
pulse, and Macaulay was never 
impulsive. Lofty, unimpassioned, 
self-restrained, he never confesses 


* There is a very graceful little song written by Lord Macaulay in 1827, and 


included in his Miscellaneous Writings (ii. 417). 


But comparing it with any of the 


Laureate’s, we detect at a glance the great gulf between true poetry and the most 


effective and finished copy. 


O stay, Madonna ! stay ; 
Tis not the dawn of day 
That marks the skies with yonder opal streak ; 
The stars in silence shine ; 
Then press thy lips to mine, 
And rest upon my neck thy fervid cheek. 


O sleep, Madonna ! sleep ; 
Leave me to watch and weep 
O’er the sad memory of departed joys, 
O’er hope’s extinguished beam, 
O’er fancy’s vanished dream, 
O’er all that nature gives and man destroys. 


O wake, Madonna! wake ; 
Even now the purple lake 
Is dappled o’er with amber flakes of light ; 
A glow is on the hill; 
And every trickling rill 
In golden threads leaps down from yonder height. 
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to any of the frailties of genius. 
He had great natural powers, no 
doubt ; his memory was prodigious 
and exact; his understanding just 
and masculine ; still, it seems to me 
that he was in everything indebted 
more to art than to nature. He is 
the highest product of a profound 
and exquisite culture. This of 
course detracts from the quality of 
his handiwork. Only the work of 
authentic genius is imperishable. 
The work of the artificer, how- 
ever elaborate, however curiously 
finished, does not survive. But 
Macaulay unquestionably had ge- 
nius of a kind: the genius which 
moulds the results of immense in- 
dustry into a coherent and consis- 
tent whole. This is a fine and a 
most rare gift; and we are not 
wrong when we assert that its 
owner must always be (even when 
not of the highest order) a man of 
genius. Associated with the some- 
what artificial constitution of his 
powers, is the want of flexibility 
which he shows, There is no great 


virtue in the agility of the jester or 
the suppleness of the mimic ; but 


Macaulay wanted that natural 
lightness and airiness of touch 
which characterizes the working of 
a thoroughly creative mind. He 
assailed pigmies with eighty poun- 
ders. His heavy metal did its work 
well; but it smashed right and 
left, the small as well as the great, 
without comparison or a nice dis- 
crimination. He is one of the 
greatest masters of the English 
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tongue. The ordered march of his 
lordly prose, to use once more a 
worn-out simile, is stately as a Ro- 
man legion’s. Still it is ponderous, 
compared at least with the unaf- 
fected freedom and the flexible life 
of Shakspeare’s, or Fielding’s, or 
Charles Lamb’s. But the art with 
which this defect is concealed is 
like every other detail in Lord 
Macaulay’s art, perfect in its way. 
The style is ponderous, but there is 
no monotony. Short sentences, 
which, like the fire of sharpshooters 
through cannon, break the volume 
of sound, are introduced at stated 
intervals into each paragraph. A 
Martial or Junius-like epigram fol- 
lows the imposing burst of elo- 
quence with which Burke or 
Brougham might have clenched a 
great harangue. There is no sloven- 
liness in these finished pages. But 
tomake thesevereand jealous super- 
vision too obvious might break the 
spell. So any avowal of the labour 
that has been expended is studi- 
ously avoided. An air of negli- 
gence is at times affected. Collo- 
quial expressions are introduced. 
The immense industry is covertly 
disowned. 

Lord Macaulay’s elaborate polish 
has proved, we think, exceedingly 
valuable to our rapid, perplexed, 
and somewhat incoherent age. Too 
many of our ablest men are apt to 
speak and think in heroics, ‘Their 
likings and dislikings are equally 
violent and equally valueless. That 
there is something fascinating in 


O fly, Madonna! fly; 
Lest day and envy spy 
What only love and night may safely know ; 
Fly and tread softly, dear ! 
Lest those who hate us hear 
The sounds of thy light footsteps as they go. 


Then take at a venture any stanza of the Laureate’s :— 


Ask me no more; what answer should I give? 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye ; 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die ! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live ; 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more ; thy fate and mine are sealed ; 
I strove against the stream, and all in vain ; 
Let the great river take me to the main ; 
No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 
Ask me no more. 
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the passionate theology and philo- 
sophy of the age, we all admit. 
The fanatic in politics and religion 
makes many converts; toleration 
is a plant of a slow, laborious, and 
difficult growth. Lord Macaulay 
was no fanatic, He was neither 
amoral nor an intellectual bigot. 
A rhetorician by temperament, he 
was saved from the sins of the rhe- 
toricians by his vigorous manliness, 
his justice of judgment, and his 
admirable sense. It cannot be said 
that his speculations on any topic 
were very profound ; but, as far as 
they went, they were clear, accu- 
rate, above all luminous, His logic, 
if not exhaustive, was exact and 
incisive. He seldom undertook 
any argument which he had not 
mastered. He never indeed quite 
rose to the height of the great ar- 
gument of Puritanism ; but, accept- 
ing the limited data with which he 
started, his conclusions were irre- 
sistible. There were spiritual ca- 
acities and mental needs in the 

eroes of the Commonwealth which 
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provoked them into action, and 
which made them what they were 
to England. These Macaulay never 
comprehended ; his plummet could 
not fathom them ; they lay beyond 
the reach of his even temper and 
unimpassioned intellect. His criti- 
cal creed was marked by the same 
narrowness. He considered Samuel 
Rogers a greater singer than Samuel 
Coleridge. He relished the exqui- 
site refinement of the Jtaly, and 
he respected a writer who was at 
once a finished gentleman and a 
fastidious poet. The uncouthness, 
the aoedalieaen: the eccentricities, 
the want of taste and judgment of 
the Windermere brethren, were sins 
that he could not tolerate. Nay, 
verhaps he was altogether incapa- 
ble of understanding the vague and 
fitful feelings which they tried to 
render, and which give a peculiar 
charm to the muse of Shelley and 
Tennyson, He insisted that what- 
ever was said should be said clearly 
—should be written in words which 
men could read as they ran: 


This song was made to be sung at night, 
And he who reads it in broad daylight 
Will never read its mystery right, 

And yet—it is childlike easy. 


‘Nonsense,’ he in effect replied ; 
‘if there is anything whatever to 
be read, it will read much better 
in the daylight than in the dark.’ 
Such a creed, of course, can only be 
held by one who is destitute of the 
supremest elements of the poetic 
faculty—by a critic who has never 
been pursued by the haunting 
forms that people the twilight of 
the imagination. Thus he seldom 
reached entire historical truth or 
entire critical truth. It is a thou- 
sand pities that he did not write a 
history of the reign of Queen Anne. 
Both the poets and the politicians 
of that age (with one superb and 
sombre exception) were men whom 
he could thoroughly gauge. His 
picture of that brilliant group of 
versatile, accomplished, witty, cor- 
rupt, and splendid gentlemen, 
would have sparkled like the life 
which it represented. He would 
have described with inimitable 
effect statesmen who were wits and 
poets, and poets who were wits and 


statesmen. But his hand faltered. 
when he had to register grander 
passions and darker conflicts. The 
spiritual pains, the stormy struggles 
which tore England asunder in the 
seventeenth century, were put aside 
by him with disrelish, The men 
who embodied and represented this 
mental strife in the nation—these 
disorganized aspirations after a 
Divine kingdom and governor— 
were treated with coldness and dis- 
respect. The strongest, richest, 
most unconventional, most compli- 
cated characters become compara- 
tively commonplace when hetouches 
them. The virtue is taken out of 
them. Even the men he most ad- 
mires are reduced to the most or- 
dinary types. The historical Whig 
—steady, sagacious, moderate, never 
unselfishly imprudent, never ho- 
nestly intemperate—is his ideal of 
human nature. A very good one 
in its way; though one sometimes 
fancies that the reckless and blun- 
dering devotion of these simple 
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country gentlemen and yeomen 
to the falsest of kings is more 
generous, and perhaps even more 
heroic, 

But, as I have said, it is this very 
absence of enthusiasm, this essen- 
tial moderation of character, this 
almost finical polish, which has 
made Lord Macaulay’s influence so 
valuable. We were all in danger 
of going to the opposite extreme. 
Mr. Carlyle’s passionate and specu- 
lative genius (for his genius és 
speculative, however realistic it 
may appear in certain aspects) 
seemed at one time likely to sweep 
all before it. We were going to 
revolutionize our morals, our poli- 
tics, and our theology. We were 
going to transform our heroes into 
saints, and to paint the devil (when 
we did not whitewash him from 
hoof to horns) even blacker than he 
used to be. We were going to un- 
tie ‘red tape, and to put ‘ earnest’ 
men into the public offices. ‘ Gigs,’ 
* shams,’ classical English, and other 
respectable institutions, were to be 
abolished. The Church of the 


Future was to embrace Mahomet, 
Confucius, and Mrs. Brownrigg. 1 


know when I write these sentences 
that I am caricaturing Mr. Carlyle’s 
opinions ; but I am not caricaturing 
the feelings which his writings 
stirred in the minds of many of his 
disciples. Now, against such feel- 
ings—which were indeed the natu- 
ral product of an age of intense 
mental excitement, remarkable sci- 
entific progress, and strongly de- 
veloped egotism—an antidote was 
found in Lord Macaulay. It was 
an immense advantage to have at 
the head of our literature a man 
who thought calmly, who spoke 
moderately, who wrote fastidiously, 
whose enthusiasm was never in- 
temperate, whose judgment was 
never excited. This great poten- 
tate in letters opposed to the license 
of speculation and the riot of the 
imagination, a simple theory of 
morals, a simple system of politics, 
and a simple code of criticism. 
Many new men and things he did 
not recognise that were both good 
‘ and true ; that he did not recognise 
them arose possibly from some 
mental defect; but this very nar- 
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rowness of intellectual sympathy 
enabled him effectively to stem the 
current. Men who are perplexed 
by the controversy of subtle motives 
and complicated passions seldom 
think with clearness or act with 
decision. And this simplicity of 
mental insight in ae must 
not be confounded with intellectual 
rigidness or the barrenness of 
theory. It was a simplicity more 
historical than logical. A French- 
man similarly gifted would have 
arrived at universal suffrage and 
electoral districts; but Macaulay, 
with his historic culture and his 
English associations, could not be- 
come a political dogmatist. So in- 
stead of driving him into demo- 
cracy or absolutism, it made him, 
on the contrary, regard with hearty 
admiration the rough adjustments, 
the intricate compromises, the 
balanced inconsistencies, which 
are so unmeaning to the strictl 

scientific intellect, but on which 
old and historic societies must 
rest. 

Lord Macaulay was thus, alike 
by inheritance and temperament, a 
Whig. As such, in the cant of the 
day, he may be considered a ‘re- 
yresentative man.’ Whiggery has 
had no more characteristic, no more 
illustrious interpreter. Had he 
been endowed with wider aspira- 
tions or broader sympathies, he 
would not have represented his 
party so faithfully as he did. Tory 
and Radical politicians are fre- 

uently men of fervid imagination. 
ey require to be so. The Con- 
servative, who invests the constitu- 
tion with a halo of mysterious 
sanctity, borrows the colours from 
his imagination ; the Radical who 
sighs for an ideal republic,—the 
Milton who dreams of a perfectly 
ordered commonweal, whose king 
is God,—exerts the constructive 
powers of the imagination, no less 
than religious or philosophical 
enthusiasm. But the Whig is 


- thoroughly practical. He is satis- 


fied with things as they are: hav- 
ing no blind attachments, however, 
he does not object to reforms, espe- 
cially if they effect no change. 
But he does not expect much 
from them—as he does not vene- 
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rate the venerableness of the 
Constitution, so neither does he 
hail the approach of the civitas 
Dei, A temperate respect is about 
the warmest political emotion of 
which he is capable. Even his 
— are not immoderate. 
ord Macaulay was a great man, 
but he was a Whig great man. The 
subtleties of the imagination did 
not perplex him, nor did the con- 
tradictions of the moral life. 
Wordsworth’s description of a crea- 
ture ‘moving about in worlds not 
realized,’ would have been singu- 
larly inapplicable to that compact, 
serene, and luminous mind, It 
was not agitated by ‘the obstinate 
uestionings of sense and outward 
things’ which have troubled the 
sagest men ; nor by those high in- 
stincts 


before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 


None of these dim and perilous 
tracks of the spirit were trodden by 
Lord Macaulay. 

That Lord Macaulay’s just and 
well-balanced intelligence did good 
service to us, we have admitted; 
but that it is sufficient for the 
Whig to continue to be what Lord 
Macaulay was, or that he can con- 
trive to do good service of any 
kind by a servile imitation of 
his model, we do not admit. The 
present condition of the Whigs 
shows on the contrary that a party 
which appropriates none of the 
elements of the current life and 
thought must perish. The Whig in 
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1860 is intellectually, if not politi- 
cally, dead. A party whose noticns 
of National Reformation are ex- 
hausted by a six-pound franchise, 
betrays a poverty of thought that 
cannot be tolerated even in our 
governors. On Lord Macaulay 
himself the traditions of his party 
exercised a questionable influence. 
In his History, English political 
life becomes an affair of the Senate 
rather than of the people. We lose 
sight of the nation in the constitu- 
tion. Those slowly-matured na- 
tional convictions which alone work 
out great constitutional changes 
are disregarded, or at least are 
made to play a less important part 
in the development of society 
than a wordy debate in the Com- 
mons, or a conflict between the 
two Houses on a question of privi- 
lege. 

It has been said that Lord Mac- 
aulay wanted ‘heart.’ <A certain 
coldness of manner and tempera- 
ment undoubtedly characterized 
him. He had the reserve of the 
English gentleman—which, be it 
remembered, represents the self- 
respect and restraint as well as the 
shyness of the islander. Of his 

rivate life (though those best qua- 
Fified to judge speak very warmly 
of unaffected kindness and wide 
charities) I cannot speak ; and of 
his writings it is enough to say, that 
whenever right or truth is menaced, 
his vindication glows with manly 
fervour, and that his love for liberty 
is expressed in passages that remind 
us of the poet’s,— 


O Liberty ! the prisoner's pleasing dream, 

The poet’s muse, his passion, and his theme ; 
Genius is thine, and thou art Fancy’s nurse ; 
Lost without thee the ennobling powers of yerse ; 
Heroic song from thy free touch ‘acquires 

Its clearest tone, the rapture it inspires. 

Place me where Winter breathes his keenest air, 
And I will sing if Liberty be there; 

And I will sing at Liberty’s dear feet 

In Afric’s torrid clime, or India’s fiercest heat. 


The truth seems to be that Mac- 
aulay had keen feelings united with 
a tranquil loftiness of disposition. 
Fashioned in a heroic mould, he 
seldom broke down or seemed to 
break down. It is well that we 
should fail sometimes; failure 
teaches us humility and our own 


weakness. But Macaulay never 
failed—his life from its beginning 
to its close was a rapid success. 
Thus there is an air of impassive- 
ness about him which men of 
harder lives and more vehement 
passions cannot long sustain. He 
is not arrogant exactly, but he 
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shows no sense of frailty. The 
repose which marks him is not the 
repose which has been earned by 
desperate and hard-won victory: it 
is the natural repose of those 
simple antique gods who dwelt 
amid the Etrurian woods, ‘ while 
Italy was yet guiltless of Rome.’ 
They have not sinned, and they 
have not conquered sin ; nor is the 
unrufiied brow ‘entrenched’ by the 
‘deep scars of thunder’ which men- 
tal anguish and conflict leave 
behind them. Even in_ public, 
however, as we have witnessed, 
Macaulay sometimes visibly 
warmed, Our latest recollection 
of the orator is connected with the 
solitary mischance that chequered 
a career of otherwise uninterrupted 
success. 

At the election of 1847 Mr. 
Macaulay lost his seat for Edin- 
burgh. The 30th of July in that 
year was a discreditable day to the 
modern Athenians: it leaves a blot 
on their character for sagacity and 
generosity, and their subsequent 
recantation has not quite atoned 
for the evil which they then did. 
But it was no disgrace to Lord 
Macaulay: he lost his seat for the 
best of all reasons—because he 
would not betray the principles of 
‘truth, peace, freedom, mercy,’ 
which he lived to vindicate, because 
he dared to be true to his convic- 
tions and to his career. ‘A sullen 
priesthood and a raving crowd’ 
were able to inflict a keen mortifi- 
cation upon a great man; but he 
bore the pang, in public at least, 
with proud confidence and unre- 
sentful regret. It was thus that he 
addressed the men who had done 
him, themselves, and their city this 
great wrong :— 


You have been pleased to dismiss me 
from your service, and I submit to your 
pleasure without repining. The generous 
conduct of those who gave me their sup- 
port I shall always remember with grati- 
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tude. If anything has occurred of which 
I might justly complain, I have forgiven, 
and shall soon forget it. The points on 
which we have differed I leave with con- 
fidence to the judgment of my country. 
I cannot expect that you will at present 
admit my views to be correct; but the 
time will come when you will calmly re- 
view the history of my connexion with 
Edinburgh. You will then, I am con- 
vinced, acknowledge that if I incurred 
your displeasure, I incurred it by remain- 
ing faithful to the general interests of the 
empire and to the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution. I shall always be 
proud to think that I once enjoyed your 
favour; but permit me to say, I shall re- 
member not less proudly how I risked 
and how I lost it. 


These were the calm words of 
dignified rebuke and farewell which 
he addressed to the men who had 
defeated him ; they were the only 
public acknowledgment he ever 
made of the pain that had been in- 
flicted on him ; and we now learn, 
and for the first time, how keenly 
he suffered. His posthumous works 
contain certain ‘ Lines written in 
August, 1847,’ immediately after 
his defeat. He did not mean to 
hurt, but he has taken a bitter re- 
venge—for as long as the English 
language lasts these lines will live. 
The wounded warrior retreats from 
the battle-ground; ‘the day of 
tumult, strife, defeat is oer? and 
in the stillness of night he gives 
utterance to his pain and vindicates 
his integrity. The lines are very 
noble and simple; they are the 
nearest approach to genuine poetry 
that Macaulay perhaps ever made, 
for they come direct from the heart, 
and prove how immensely superior 
to any artifice true feeling, in its 
simplest and most unadorned 
moods, always is. The queens of 
the world—gain, fashion, power, 
pleasure—sweep scornfully past the 
sleeping child: until One comes, 
‘the last, the mightiest, and the 
best.’ 


Oh, glorious lady ! with the’eyes of light, 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 
Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, 
Warbling a strange sweet music, who wast thou ? 


= others may leave him unheeded, but She will stay by him to the 
end. 
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Thine most when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 


Noble lines; but as the whole _ serves (especially as a psychological 
piece is admirable, and as it has curiosity), we venture to transfer it 
not attracted the attention it de- unmutilated to our pages :— 


Lines Written 1n Avoust, 1847. 


The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er ; 

Worn out with toil, and noise, and scorn, and spleen, 
I slumbered, and in slumber saw once more 

A room in an old mansion, long unseen, 


That room, methought, was curtained from the light ; 
Yet through the curtains shone the moon’s cold ray 
Full on a cradle, where, in linen white, 
Sleeping life's first soft sleep, an infant lay, 


Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame, 
And all was silent in that ancient hall, 

Save when by fits on the low night-wind came 
The murmur of the distant waterfall. 


And lo! the fairy queens who rule our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new born baby’s doom : 
With noiseless step, which left no trace on earth, 
From gloom they came, and vanished into gloom. 


Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast 
Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of Gain ; 
More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion passed, 
With mincing gait and sneer of cold disdain. 


The Queen of Power tossed high her jewelled head, 
And o’er her shoulder threw a wrathful frown : 
The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shed 
Scarce one stray rose-leaf from her fragrant crown. 


Still Fay in long procession followed Fay ; 
And still the little couch remained unblest : 

But, when those wayward sprites had passed away, 
Came One, the last, the mightiest, and the best. 


Oh glorious lady, with the eyes of light 
And laurels clustering round thy lofty brow, 
Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, 
Warbling a sweet strange music, who wast thou ? 


* Yes, darling ; let them go;’ so ran the strain : 
‘Yes ; let them go, gain, fashion, pleasure, power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


* Without one envious sigh, one anxious scheme, 
The nether sphere, the fleeting hour resign. 

Mine is the world of thought, the world of dream, 
Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 


‘Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low, 
Age, that to penance turns the joys of youth, 

Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 
The sense of beauty and the thirst of truth. 


‘Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 
I, from thy natal day, pronounce thee free ; 
And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee. 
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‘There are who, while to vulgar eyes they seem 
Of all my bounties largely to partake, 
Of me as of some rival’s handmaid deem, 
And court me but for gain’s, power’s, fashion’s sake. 


*To such, though deep their lore, though wide their fame, 
Shall my great mysteries be all unknown: 

But thou, through good and evil, praise and blame, 
Wilt not thou love me for myself alone ? 


‘Yes ; thou wilt love me with exceeding love; 
And I will tenfold all that love repay, 

Still smiling, though the tender may reprove, 
Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 


‘For aye mine emblem was, and aye shall be, 
The ever-during plant whose bough I wear, 
Brightest and greenest then, when every tree 
That blossoms in the light of Time is bare. 


‘In the dark hour of shame, I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side : 

On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde : 


‘I brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone : 
I Jighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 


* And even so, my child, it is my pleasure 

That thou not then alone shouldst feel me nigh, 
When, in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 

Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 


‘Not then alone, when myriads, closely pressed 
Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; 

Nor when, in gilded drawing rooms, thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman's praise. 


‘No: when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow, 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 

Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, sorrow, 
In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, thine ; 


‘Thine, where on mountain waves the snowbirds scream, 
Where more than Thule’s winter barbs the breeze, 

Where scarce, through lowering clouds, one sickly gleam 
Lights the drear May-day of Antarctic seas ; 


‘ Thine, when around thy litter’s track all day 
White sandhills shall reflect the blinding glare ; 
Thine, when, through forests breathing death, thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger’s lair ; 


‘Thine most, when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud, 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 


* Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly’s bray, 

Remember me ; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away. 


‘Yes: they will pass away ; nor deem it strange : 
They come and go, as comes and goes the sea : 

And let them come and go : thou, through all change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me.’ 
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That is the punishment which a 
great man inflicts on his assailants. 
The warning should make us care- 
ful. Itis not safe to expose our- 
selves to the shafts of the immor- 
tals. At the same time it may 
reassure the meanest who desires to 
be remembered. Let him wait 
patiently and watch assiduously, 
and the opportunity to wound a 
great man, to sting him into reta- 
liation, to extort a retort which the 
world will not willingly let die, is 
almost sure some time or other to 
arrive. The publicans and the 
pharisees of Edinburgh bided their 
time. Their labour has not been 
in vain : they have earned an im- 
perishable notoriety. 

The wrong indeed was redressed, 
as far as redress was possible. Re- 

aration was made. The people of 

dinburgh, all of them at at who 
did not belong to the most sectarian 
of sects, were eager to remove an 
unseemly stain from the escutcheon 
of their city. They succeeded. The 
broken ties were renewed ; the old 
member once more met his consti- 
tuents in kindness. Five years had 
passed since he had stood among 
them—and the years had left their 


marks upon all in that assembly— 


upon him not the least. Disease 
had even then begun its work. The 
burly form was bent and attenu- 
ated ; but the eye was still full of 
light, and the silver voice, though 
enfeebled, was liquid and syren-like 
as ever. It was the last great 
speech he ever made, and it recalled 
his greatest efforts. He was visibly 
affected when he rose, and when he 
alluded to the men of Edinburgh 
who had been taken away since he 
last stood among them, to the 
friendly faces and voices who would 
greet him no more, his voice shook 
painfully. ‘And Jeffrey, too,’ he 
added, with a sort of suppressed 
sob, as he finished the enumeration. 
There he faltered and stopped short. 
The simple pause of feeling was 
more touching and more expressive 
than the most laboured panegyric 
could have been. Recovering his 
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composure, he went on to sketch in 
brilhant but gloomy colours the 
terrible scenes which Europe had 
witnessed during the five years of 

yar and revolution. And then he 
turned to ourselves. ‘The madness 
of 1848,’ he said, ‘did not subvert 
the British throne. The reaction 
which followed has not destroyed 
British freedom. And why is this? 
Why has oar country, with all the 
ten plagues raging around her, been 
a land of Goshen? Everywhere 
else was the thunder, and the fire 
running along the ground—a very 
grievous storm,—a storm such as 
there was none like it since man 
was upon the earth, yet everything 
tranquil here ; and then again thick 
night, darkness that might be felt, 
and yet light in all our dwellings.’ 
This was the most striking passage 
in his speech,—a passage rendered 
impressive to his hearers not more 
by the scriptural simplicity and 
elevation of its language, than by 
the grand earnestness of the speaker 
as he uttered it. 

The orator warmed with his 
theme ; with the most skilful and 
stinging irony he attacked his op- 
ponents; with the bravest and 
most honest zeal he vindicated his 
friends, Fora time the exhaustion 
of disease was overcome: his eye 
sparkled, his voice glowed ; he was 
again the athlete in the proud con- 
fidence of his prime. But the ex- 
citement mil not sustain him 
long: his voice failed him; and 
when he told his hearers in feeble 
accents—‘ In no case whatever shall 
T again be a member of any minis- 
try; during what may remain of 
my public life, I shall be the ser- 
vant of none but you, they saw 
that he spoke truly, that he had 
really done with cabinets and go- 
vernments here, that the feeble 
thread might be snapped without 
warning at any moment; and some 
at least among them felt grateful 
that the atonement which they 
owed to the greatest orator and 
historian of his generation had not 
been delayed till it was too late. 

SHIRLEY. 
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CHAPTER III. 


\ HEN Ida entered Madame de 

Valincourt’s house the next 
evening, it was with a high mount- 
ing expectation. The day had been 
blank ; for Ernest had not once been 
seen ; no, not once; for all those long 
hours not once. And now she was 
entering a society of which he was 
one. ‘The colour was heightened 
on her cheek, and there was a 
trembling in her eyes, such as 
belongs to an unassured joy, to 
that kind of joy that has its essence 
in an eager and uncertain an- 
ticipation. 

At a glance as she entered the 
reception-room she discovered 
Ernest’s presence in the music- 
room opening out of it. He was the 
centre of a group near the piano- 
forte, apparently engaged in dis- 
cussing the last performance. 
Strangely, while in the body she 
went through all the civilities due 


to her host, speaking and replying 
to the accustomed phrases of cour- 
tesy, Ida’s spirit was stationed in 


that distant group. She wasaware 
of the minutest movements that 
took place there ; the most delicate 
stir, the lightest agitation in every 
figure belonging to it, were percep- 
tible to her fixed attention. She 
wondered with the impatience of 
passion whether her own duties in 
this room would ever reach their 
end; whether Ernest, who seemed 
so far off now, would ever join her ; 
and while Félicie observed upon 
the dress of her guests loudly in 
her ear, and Captain Warburton 
stood and stared at her, she longed 
with an inexpressible longing to 
get out of durance. She longed to 
hear Ernest speak. The watchful, 
the clever, the fascinating Madame 
de Valincourt soon came to her 
side, left Sir Archibald to be en- 
tertained by Félicie, and invited 
Ida in her sweetest tone to accom- 
pany her to the music-room. Ida 
leant upon her arm, and went in 
with her, feeling at that moment 


that she really loved her. Madame 
de Valincourt called Ernest to her, 
and she then loved her still more. 
The radiance that came over his face 
as he met Ida, the happiness that 
animated his whole figure as he 
greeted her, realized her visions of 
the day, and sent an emotion of 
delicious joy beating through every 
vein, She stood still, leaning 
against the pianoforte, and knew 
and felt that he was near her. He 
addressed to her a few words, first 
in German and then in English; 
and in a low tone he spoke of the 
*presence of his sister Dorothea not 
tar off. He resumed the confidence 
begun before, and told her that his 
sister was partly engaged to be 
married ; that the Herr Professor, 
Florian Geier, librarian to the 
Grand Duke, was the man distin- 
guished by her preference—that it 
was a passionate affection—that 
his father disliked it on account of 
inferiority of birth, and that it was 
undoubtedly quite a mesalliance, 
according to all worldly views, for 
the Wertheims were nobles of an- 
cient date, and had never made any 
but noble alliances ; but ‘ For my 
own part,’ said Ernest, ‘1 share my 
sister's contempt for aristocratic 
prejudices. I have seen that men 
are none the better for being born 
noble, or what is called noble, and 
knowing Geier to be an estimable 
character, I have persuaded my 
father, but not without great diffi- 
culty, to look kindly on this pro- 
jected union. I would rather see 
her so pledged than surrounded by 
such admirers as she might find 
abounding in this society. She is 
impulsive and sensitive,’ he looked 
at his sister fondly as he spoke. 
‘ At an early age she lost a mother’s 
care, and she needs guidance. She 
had no dear Aunt Kitty to fill the 
empty place, to love her, and to 
lead her on to—to what will you 
let me say !—perfection.’ 
‘No, Count Ernest, that sounds 
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too like a commonplace compli- 
ment.’ 

‘Is perfection commonplace ? 

‘No; but it is commonplace to 
pay me such a compliment. 

‘Do you mean because you have 
heard it so often? 

‘I did not mean to say that, and 
you know that I did not mean it ; 
but never mind—tell me about 
your sister.’ 

‘Well, then, the marriage is to 
take place at the end of a year, if 
both parties are constant in affec- 
tion ; and now the time of trial is 
drawing to its conclusion, I hope 
and pray that she may prove faith- 
ful, and I trust, Miss Conway, that 
she may find a friend in you.’ 

Upon this Ida approached the 
young Countess Dorothea with eager 
interest, and at once proceeded to 
introduce herself. P 

‘You,’ said she, with a frankness 
that characterized her, ‘are the 
Countess Dorothea Wertheim, of 
whom I have often heard: I am 
Ida Conway, of whom you perhaps 
have never heard.’ 

Dorothea rose and embraced her, 
and replied to her greeting with 
enthusiasm. 

‘Ida Conway,’ said she, speaking 
German, ‘I have heard of you so 
often, with such a strong heart- 
felt interest—my brother has so 
much desired that you should be 
my friend, that my soul in its 
profoundest, inmost depths is 
stirred by the sight of you; and 
I must have looked upon you at 
once with an all-engrossing desire 
to love you, even if your face had 
not been the most wholly loveable 
I ever saw.’ 

What effect such an address in 
the first moment of acquaintance 
might have had upon Ida from any 
ome who had less claim upon 
ner regard, may be doubtful, but 


coming from Ernest’s sister, it went 
straight to her heart ; and adding 
a warm pressure of the hand to the 
previous embrace, she felt prepared 
to sign herself for ever Dorothea’s 
devoted friend. 

Whoever undertook the office of 


devoted friend to the young 
Countess undertook to occupy a 
responsible, difficult, and insecure 
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position. She was of a tempera- 
ment that can only be described by 
the word whimsical. Her impres- 
sions were quick, passionate, and 
evanescent. She loved excitement 
and hated trouble. A fortnight 
was the longest time that any pur- 
suit ever lasted her, except the 
oursuit of seeking a pursuit, which 
fasted all her life. She had just 
enough talent to make her capable 
of being extremely foolish; just 
enough of heart to make her capable 
of being extremely unhappy. 
Just enough of affection to rise 
to the surface with a show of 
sensibility, and not enough stability 
to assure to herself the possession 
of any one of these qualities during 
an entire day. Her person cor- 
responded in a certain fantastic 
grace with her mind ; there was the 
same irregularity about it, and the 
same charm of variety and flowing 
movement. She was little and 
plump; her face, with cheeks round 
and rosy as a healthy child’s, would 
have been charming if she had left 
it to its natural dominion of smiles 
and dimples, but it was spoiled by 
the sentimental airs with which it 
was tricked out, and which were 
indulged in for the sake of display- 
ing the power of a pair of large 
blue eyes. These eyes wandered 
about in search of interest just as 
her mind did, and now and then 
would pose themselves in a senti- 
mental reverie upon an altogether 
unexpected object. In one of these 
reveries they one day fell upon 
Florian Geier, the Grand Duke’s 
librarian, who visited Count 
Wertheim on matters of such 
small business as constantly occu- 
pies the ministers of small courts; 
and they fascinated him. He wrote 
a sonnet upon them,and the sonnet 
fascinated her, This was how their 
love began; and Count Wertheim 
when he prudently gave his partial 
consent to the union, instead of 
thwarting wishes which would have 
grown more violent by opposition, 
entertained a strong opinion of his 
own as to how it would end. He 
had an inward assurance that 
Dorothea would not remain con- 
stant to Florian for a whole year, 
and he now began to see with 
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satisfaction symptoms of a decline 
of enthusiasm, The Count was a 
man upon whom the experience of 
court intrigue had not been wasted. 
His studies of character, beginning 
with the closest, the most devoted, 
and most untiring attention to 
the peculiarities of Duke Charles, 
extended themselves through the 
whole sphere of his surrounding, 
and thence to the whole circle of 
aristocratic German nature; but 
there it stopped. He had no sym- 
pathies with men who were out of 
the pale of court preferment and 
who were incapable of aspiring to 
it, and he viewed in his enthusiastic 
son, who went aside from the 
fascinations of duchesses, coun- 
tesses, and princesses, and ex- 
tended his affections to a different 
humanity, who used a portion of 
the mind bestowed upon him in 
striving to improve the condition 
and to enlighten the minds of an 
uncivilized peasantry—a singular, 
unaccountable phenomenon. — Er- 
nest, in association with that friend 
to whom he was linked in such 
close bonds of affection that the 
woman he loved might be excused 
if she looked upon him almost as a 
rival, the Hauptman, Otto Briinfels, 
had done much in extending com- 
fort,both moraland physical,through 
the large possessions and surround- 
ings of Wertheimburg. In remote 
villages for miles and miles around 
they were both known as the friends 
of the poor, and their long rides 
through forests and fields had for 
their aim the visit to the neglected 
cottage with its rude inhabitants. 
At first an object of mere stupid 
curiosity and astonishment, Ernest 
became gradually the centre of a 
warm love, and the little families 
would now draw together at his 
approach and sing a chorus of wel- 
come to their ‘guter Freund; but 
the paternal eye in these paths saw 
no way to court promotion, and 
the Count would have entered his 
strong protest against such a man- 
ner of life, but for the encourage- 
ment afforded to it by a very in- 
fluential person—the Countess 
Rosenberg. She was the natural 
daughter of the Grand Duke. His 
affection for her amounted to en- 
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thusiasm ; he had caused her to be 
ennobled, and she occupied a pro- 
minent position in the royal house- 
hold;she was beautiful and gracious, 
and she was an universal favourite, 
To all young Wertheim’s efforts in 
behalf of the poor, to all his schemes 
for their welfare, she lent the help 
of a willing and an able hand. 
These three young people, turning 
their backs upon the gaming-table, 
the playhouse, and therace-course— 
the better understood undertakings 
of M. Dupuis—indulged in the ec- 
centricity of doing good. It was 
an eccentricity, but Count Wertheim 
had his own particular reasons for 
regarding indulgently any eccen- 
tricity of the Countess Rosenberg. 

But now it is time to return to 
the Countess Dorothea and her 
new friend. Closely seated by each 
other, they were enjoying that 
charming view not unknown to 
young ladies generally—the opening 
of a long vista of loving days. At 
the matins of friendship Dorothea 
was a zealous worshipper, but 
at its noonday service she was 
an indifferent attendant. There 
were many now present who had 
old-established dias upon her 
regard, but she scarcely saw them, 
for she was wholly absorbed in the 
charming beauty of Ida, in her 
glancing intelligence, in the grace 
and innocence of her vivacity. She 
had hold of her hand, and was 
talking to her of ‘ Ewigkeit’ and 
‘TInnigkeit, and of the contrast be- 
tween the inner soul of man and 
the outward husk it wore. She 
was talking impressively of the 
delusions of life, of the breaking 
up of its dreams, and of the neces- 
sity under these circumstances for 
a true friend. 

‘And I think, said Ida, inno- 
cently, ‘that the one you have been 
so happy as to find is just now 
approaching. Is not that the Herr 
Professor Geier? 

‘Oh yes,’ with a sigh, ‘my dear 
Florian, here he comes, slowly, as 
you see; but then probably he is 
composing; do you know he has ¢ 
beautiful soul, which is for ever 
contemplating the esthetic. The 
spiritual is his life, and the mind 
with him absorbs all the faculties 
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of the body; he sees ineman only 
a development of the eternal. Hu- 
manity is with him such a vast 
idea, and a link with the Infinite. 
The one man is but a part of the 
many men, and of no worth unless 
as an atom of an harmonious whole. 
He knows nothing of that despi- 
cable word J, for it is sunk in the 
unutterable magnificence of the 
universal ws,’ 

So nonsensically spoke Dorothea, 
She was Ernest’s sister. Love is 


mighty; it was assisted in this 
instance by a foreign language, no 


inconsiderable help when the 
understanding is to ie bewildered, 
and Ida for the moment persuaded 
herself that she talked with philo- 
sophy and feeling. 

Florian drew near. He was a 
serene, composed, conceited-look- 
ing man; a pair of large moustaches 
gave a certain manliness to an 
otherwise feeble face, and a pair of 
spectacles gave an expression of 
wisdom to a countenance not 
naturally wise. His walk was 
slow, and his manner abstracted. 
He was introduced to Ida with 
high-flowing expressions of aflec- 
tion by Dorothea, and with a bow 
of great solemnity he rejoiced in 
the introduction. He then sat 
down with the settled air of a man 
who was prepared to talk for an 
hour. It was altogether right and 
well, he said, that the country- 
woman of Shakspeare and Milton 
should become known to the 
countryman of Goethe and Schiller. 
He plunged at once into his favou- 
rite subject; he trusted that she 
was not of those who blindly ad- 
mired Schiller and esteemed him 
above Goethe; Schiller had none 
of the wide-world comprehensive- 
ness of Goethe; he was to Goethe, 
indeed, as the wren to the lark, or 
as the bullfinch to the nightingale ; 
he had a sweet note, but none of 
the secret depths of a penetrating 
and universal harmony; there was 
an inexhaustible depth in Goethe, 
All this was poured out in a 
smooth, flowing, uninterrupted and 
nasal-sounding strain, and Ida ven- 
tured to think that there was some- 
thing tiresome and disagreeable in 
a man whose life was in the zesthe- 
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tic. His eagerness made him draw 
close to her, and the fumes of 
tobacco—every hair of his mous- 
tache was a fragrant tobacco-pipe 
—mixed drowsily with his literary 
disquisitions. The Countess visibly 
and audibly yawned, and it was a 
great relief to Ida when she sud- 
denly rose, declared that she was 
tired of talk, and that she should 
go to Félicie and ask her to get 
up a dance, a cotillon; it was worth 
while to do it, she said, for one of 
the guests was so remarkable for the 
beauty of his personand of his danc- 
ing that his performance was an 
exhibition in itself. Félicie was dis- 
covered in the canopied recess of 
an inner apartment, where card- 
playing was the diversion, trying 
to entertain Sir Archibald, and he 
was actually smiling. She imme- 
diately acceded to Dorothea’s re- 
quest, and the intimation that a 
cotillon was to be the next diver- 
sion was sent round the room. At 
the card-table, playing at écarté, 
were seated Auguste de Valincourt 
and the handsome stranger of the 
railroad. The latter recognised 
Ida as she entered, rose from his 
game, and requested an introduc- 
tion. 

‘Miss Conway, I present to you 
the Chevalier Potolski,’ said Au- 
guste; and Potolski, promising to 
return to his game after the dance, 
requested the honour of her hand. 
She was annoyed. Why had not 
Ernest pressed forward? how could 
he allow her to be carried off by 
a stranger? She hesitated for a 
moment, but Dorothea whispered 
to her, ‘ This is the beautiful dancer 
—you are fortunate—it is a great 
distinction to dance with him? 
and so Ida bowed, finding no good 
reason for a rejection, and ac- 
cepted his hand. He led her out. 
They met Captain Warburton, who 
was just coming to engage her. 
She promised to give him the next 
dance. Her eyes unintentionally 
sought Ernest. He was leaning 
thoughtfully against the wall; he 
looked up as she passed, and an 
indignant surprise appeared in his 
countenance when he perceived the 
Pole. He advanced hastily, and 
drawing close to Ida, he said, with 
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a look which had in it a peculiar 
significance, and an air of authority 
which seemed to say, follow my 
dictation, however strange it may 
appear, 

‘You have, I suppose, forgotten, 
Miss Conway, that you are engaged 
to dance with me.’ 

‘Miss Conway has promised me 
for the next dance,’ urged Captain 
Warburton, joining them. 

‘But it is for this dance,’ said 
Ernest, ‘that Miss Conway is 
pledged to me.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Potolski, with 
a cool courtesy of manner, ‘I think 
it can hardly be so, for three 
minutes ago there was no question 
of a dance at all. It was proposed 
in the card-room, and you were not 
there,’ 

‘No, I was not in the card-room,’ 
said Ernest, with a marked em- 
phasis; ‘but I claim this dance 
from Miss Conway.’ 

‘The claim seems wholly unjus- 
tified,’ said Potolski; ‘and there is 
the music inviting us.” He at- 
tempted to draw Ida’s hand within 
his arm as he spoke. 

‘There is the music inviting us,’ 


said Ernest, pushing him away and 
standing between them. 
‘Miss Conway, said the Pole, 
advancing again, ‘I am ready.’ 
Ida was startled by Ernest's 


manner. She had no engagement 
with him; there had never been 
any question of a dance between 
them ; but he looked determined, 
and his demeanour indicated that 
she must comply with him. Justice 
appeared to be on the side of the 
Pole, but the demands of justice 
are the last that love takes into ac- 
count; and giving her hand to 
Ernest, she turned to the Chevalier 
with a trembling attempt at polite- 
ness, and said— 

* Forgive me, Monsieur le Cheva- 
lier, but I had really forgotten an 
old promise to Count Wertheim 
that my first dance at Badheim 
should be with him,’ 

‘The Count shall answer to me 
for this!’ said Potolski audibly, as 
he turned away. Ida trembled 
while she leant upon Ernest’s arm. 

‘Pray, pray,’ she whispered, ‘ go 
presently to him and say something 
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kind, something in excuse. What 
does this mean? 

‘It means,’ replied Ernest, ‘ that 
I will never allow you to be ap- 
proached by that man; he is a 
scoundrel. I am afraid you are 
alarmed, Miss Conway. ‘There is 
no need for that—he has not even 
the man’s virtue of courage.’ 

* How is it,’ said Ida, ‘ that such 
a man is to be met here in this 
society ? 

‘How is it? What is your 
opinion of this society? You have 

erhaps hardly formed one yet; 

ut I will tell you mine. There is 
no vice recognised here but that of 
ill-breeding. The morals may be 
to any extent loose if the manner 
be graceful ; and this Pole, because 
he is a member of a noble family, 
handsome and accomplished, is 
welcome, though what are described 
as his successes are known to have 
destroyed the peace of more than 
one happy home ; and though the 
fortune he at present enjoys is 
merely the result of play. He 
lives upon cards; but the ex- 
citement of cards is the only thing 
that can stir the stupidity of Au- 
guste de Valincourt, and Madame 
is enchanted with his scandal from 
the salons of Paris, What they 
like and approve affects me not at 
all; but your position, Miss Con- 
way, does deeply interest me, and 
therefore I tell you all this now, 
never wishing to allude to it again. 
It is our turn to dancé. See: there 
is M. Prés de Lys, appointed Tanz 
Meister, controller of our motions 
for the present, and he is signing 
me to come forward,’ 

The cotillon, in Germany always 
animated, was on this occasion 
filled with a wonderful spirit, for 
the feelings were engaged in it. 
The two men most conspicuous for 
beauty of proportion, for vigour and 
for grace, were Potolski and Count 
Ernest Wertheim. ‘The one, with 
an airy lightness, with pliant move- 
ment, with facile variety, seemed 
to float without any effort of his 
own into the changing measures 
ordered by the caprices of a lively 
young Frenchman, the director ; 
seemed to be carried on a light 
rapid stream; to glide over the 
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top of the rolling waves, to dip and 
rise in a delicious indolence. 

The other, opposed to the fantas- 
tic and coquettish affectations of 
the shifting figures a statuesque 
dignity, a high noble bearing, a 

roud and imposing demeanour. 

When the young Frenchman, not 
without a touch of malice, having 
witnessed the altercation at the 
commencement of the cotillon, or- 
dered a sudden change of partners, 
Potolski’s ardent movement while 
he clasped Ida round the waist and 
carried her away in an impetuous 
gallopade ; while pressing her more 
Sool to him than the rules of the 
dance required, his long golden hair 
stirred and fluttered as if into life 
and sympathy in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, and mixed with the 
darker chesnut of a falling lock of 
hers ; while he urged and impelled 
her steps, reluctant and faltering, 
to follow and mingle with the 
rapid and easy changes of his own, 
excited a sudden burst of applause. 
But it was presently Ernest Wer- 
theim’s part to reclaim his own; 
and the determination of his pose, 
the serene contempt with which he 
surveyed the Pole when he took her 
from him, the respectful homage 
with which he knelt (according to 
the demands of the dance) as she 
laid her hand in his, the true reve- 
rence of his restrained approach as 
he led her again through the waltz, 
commanded a deeper admiration, 
and a low approving murmur took 
the place of loud congratulation. 

Ernest whispered to Ida, ‘ You 
are languid, fatigued ; let us leave 
the dance ; and led her to a seat. 

They danced no more that even- 
ing. The Pole’s performance was 
forgotten. 

‘I congratulate you on your Ida’s 
delicious beauty, said Félicie, 
turning from her partner to ad- 
dress Sir Archibald, who was im- 
mediately at her side. 

‘What a noble pair! said Ma- 
dame de Valincourt. ‘They should 
move so to the altar, n’est ce pas, 
Auguste? Ah, no, Sir Archibald, 
you must not invite me to dance. 
Félicie shall be your partner pre- 
sently for the next dance. It is 
true I once excelled, but the time 
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is passed. I grow old, as you see. 
I might slip and stumble now like 
that poor Florian; and at this 
moment Potolski, with his partner 
Félicie, bounded lightly over a 
prostrate figure, that of the unlucky 
Herr Professor Geier, who had been 
too slow to get out of the way, and 
who in a clumsy attempt at agility 
had tumbled down, dragging 
partly with him his pretty Countess, 
who was only rescued by a move- 
ment of Potolski’s to support her. 
He now with great deliberation 
rose to his feet, while she stood by 
him biting her lips in mortification, 
and unable to repress two tears 
that dropped from her languid 
eyes; and Félicie’s gay uncon- 
strained laugh sounded through 
the room, Sir Archibald’s bitter 
smile of satisfaction accompanying 
it. Dorothea moved away to a 
seat. Florian followed her, and 
sitting down by her side with slow 
composure, he descanted on the 
description of the waltz in Goethe’s 
Werther as a perfect description of 
the dance, and as an exquisite 
piece of writing. 

‘Werther does not interest me 
in the least,” said the Countess, 
pettishly. 

‘It is nevertheless a very re- 
markable work,’ replied the Profes- 
sor, ‘and you may fairly look upon 
it as the great parent of the 
whole modern school of sentimen- 
tal-philosophical romance, especi- 
ally of French romance.’ 

*Sentimental-philosophical _ro- 
mance does not interest me,’ said 
the Countess, with increasing petu- 
lance ; ‘and [ do not wish to look 
at it at all.’ 

* But that is decidedly wrong, for 
you ought to consider it as anim- 
portant branch of literature,’ per- 
sisted Herr Geier, 

‘It is not important to me, said 
the Countess with a movement of 
vassion ; ‘and I am going to sit by 
Madame de Valincourt, and look 
at the dancing.’ 

She rose, joined Madame de 
Valincourt, and left her lover to 
the pursuit of his literary medita- 
tions. It would have been a satis- 
factory moment for the Count Wer- 
theim had he been present, but he 
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was away in attendance on the 
Grand Duke, and the pleasure was 
denied to him. Dorothea remained 
by Madame de Valincourt, her 
whole attention absorbed in the 
dance, and her eyes glittering as 
they eagerly followed all Potolski’s 
steps. When the dancing was over, 
as Potolski was leaving the room, 
Ernest Wertheim for a moment left 
Ida’s side tojoin him. Ida watched 
him, and eagerly bent forward to 
hear what passed between them. 

‘IT am ready, Chevalier Potolski,’ 
said Ernest, ‘to answer any ques- 
tion you choose to put to me; but 
I must leave Badheim for Wer- 
theimburg either to-morrow or the 
day after, and therefore no time is 
to be lost.’ 

‘I have no question to address 
to you,’ replied Potolski calmly. 
‘I understand the kind of satisfac- 
tion you expect me to ask, but it is 
a vulgarity that I do not intend to 
be guilty of. I make no demand 
upon you at present.’ 

Count Ernest bowed, and re- 
turned to Ida. Satisfied now that 
there was no actual danger in his 
relations with the Count, her heart 
beat high as he came back ; yet a 
sense of anxiety entered into its 
quick pulsation; for she had too 
surely heard Ernest say that he was 
going; her voice trembled as she 
tried to ask if it were true; and 
while she addressed him, she 
thought she saw a change come 
over his face. He appeared to share 
her emotion ; and he fixed his eyes 
on the ground to avoid meeting 
hers while he replied— 

‘Yes; I must go. My presence 
is positively required at X——. 
My dear friend, Otto Briinfels, is 
there, and in need of my counsel, 
It is not a matter of choice.’ 

Ida thought what a true loving 
friend he was, and how natural it 
was that on any occasion of per- 
plexity his advice should be ap- 

cake to; but she could holier 


ear the idea of his departure, and 
she remained silent, not daring to 
trust herself to the expression of 


her feeling. Ernest looked at her, 

and said nothing; but his alter- 

ing colour indicated that his 

heart was not at rest, and pre- 
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sently he drew nearer to her. 
stood close by her, and his hand 
approached hers, he breathed 
quick, he bent down towards her, 
he was about to speak, when Cap- 
tain Warburton abruptly inter- 
rupted them, and what was to have 
been said and should have been 
said remained unspoken. It was 
time to return home. Captain 
Warburton pressed forward to put 
on Ida’s cloak, She turned round 
to look for Ernest and he was gone. 
When her Aunt Kitty sought her 
in her bedroom that night for the 
customary kiss, she found her 
kneeling by her bedside and weep- 
ing. She raised her and folded her 
in her kind arms. ‘ My treasure— 
my Ida—my sweet, my adored 
child—what is the matter? Has 
he startled you—has he troubled 
you—has he said anything to you? 

‘Oh, Aunt Kitty, he has said— 
that he leaves Badheim to-morrow.’ 

No more was required. Miss 
Conway had been accustomed to 
sympathize with Ida in all her 
anxieties of every degree and every 
kind from the time of her earliest 
infancy. She asked no irksome 
questions ; she was prepared to re- 
cognise at once the extent of the 
calamity. She pressed her child to 
her heart and pitied her, smoothed 
her long loose hair, kissed her wet 
eyelids, stroked and caressed the 
tender hands that twined round 
her neck, and finally remained by 
her bedside till she slept, and before 
she withdrew her presence whis- 
pered over her pillow a prayer that 
came fervently from her heart, 
‘God bless you.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ida was not permitted to enjoy 
the indolent luxury of regret. So- 
ciety at Badheim was active, and 
its exigencies were many ; it was a 
life that allowed of no dreams ex- 
cept at night. It was irksome to 
Tda in her present state of mind, 
but she was constrained to join in 
it. The most dissipated of water- 
ing-places ; the centre of gambling, 
flirting, dancing, and love-making, 
there revolved round this sphere a 
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number of satellites, non-gamblers, 
non-flirters, non-lovers, who were 
merely talkers; whose business 
it was to investigate and discuss 
every word, every look, every 
thought, every motion of that inner 
world on the surface of which they 
fluttered. Of these satellites the 
most conspicuous was the Baron 
Entzberg. 

He was a man between sixty and 
seventy, but he had all the alacrity, 
all the vigour, all the gay spring of 
youth. He was up early, he was 
late to bed. The spirit of inquiry 
within him had lost none of its 
early fire. Information could not 
quench it; it blazed out at his 
tongue, and fresh fuel was continu- 
ally demanded. It was as impos- 
sible to him to suppress what he 
knew as not to seek to know. He 
appeared, too, to have the quality 
of universal presence, for wherever 
a disturbance occurred he imme- 
diately appeared, though a moment 
ago he might have been supposed a 
hundred miles away. His habitual 
station, however, was the public 
promenade; nor could a_ better 
place be found for the establish- 
ment of an observatory. All the 
life of Badheim circulated through 
it. The salle de jeu, de conversation, 
de bal, and the table-@héte were all 
comprised in one building, fronted 
by a long colonnade, which was the 
centre of the row of houses that 
flanked the walk. <A line of orange 
trees, interspersed with small round 
white tables and numerous chairs 
and benches, fronted the buildings. 
At one end of the walk was the 
playhouse, at the other the Maison 
Kin, \et out in flats, one floor of 
which was taken by the Valincourts 
and another by Potolski, From 
this promenade branched a shady 
walk, where trees and shops were 
pleasantly mingled, which led to 
Lichtenthal,and which commanded 
a fine view of distant mountains 
and of the ruins of an old castle. 
On this favoured spot, every morn- 
ing, exactly at the hour of seven, a 
band of Bohemian musicians sta- 
tioned itself, and poured forth its 
harmonious strain, agreeably excit- 
ing the senses of the half dreamer, 
and stimulating the sleeper, worn 
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out with the last day’s pleasure, to 
rise again and renew the life of 
voluptuous enjoyment or of feverish 
agitation. Dancers, diners, gam- 
blers, gossips, all transacted their 
business upon this promenade ; and 
even the band had its history, with 
the minute details of which Baron 
Entzberg was of course intimately 
acquainted. Exactly as the hour 
of seven struck he too appeared 
upon the walk—slim and juvenile 
in figure, wrinkled and old in face, 
dressed in a light brown-holland 
coat and white trousers, wearing a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, with an 
eyeglass fitted into one eye, carry- 
ing a gold-headed cane, and for ever 
accompanied by a small shivering 
Italian greyhound, in a flannel 
jacket, whom he called ‘ Arno,’ and 
whom he was perpetually losing 
and finding. He was a personage 
who could not be passed by un- 
noticed. The dog was convenient: 
he would sometimes go astray into 
a house the inhabitants of which 
the Baron was anxious to scruti- 
nize, and then he would pursue and 
hunt him out with a thousand 
apologies for his intrusion. He 
was a man of reduced fortunes : he 
had been chamberlain to the Grand 
Duke, and was dismissed from his 
post, as he himself asserted, for 
speaking the truth; but, as the 
Court asserted, for intriguing and 
lying. He had been six times 
favoured and six times disgraced. 
The heaven of Court was at present 
not his sphere; he was cast down 
to the lower region. The charming 
house which the Conways occupied 
was his property; he let it when- 
ever he was dismissed from office, 
and he now contented himself with 
the upper floor of the Watson Kiihn, 
where he was able without diffi- 
culty to keep up his pursuit of 
knowledge. The Valincourts were 
his friends, so called, and through 
them he was introduced to the 
Conways. 

Naturally warm-hearted, he had 
a ready disposition for friendship ; 
it was a pleasure to him to exert 
his benevolence in a new direction. 
A new field for investigation was 
welcome, and he threw himself into 
this acquaintance with enthusiasm. 
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His cordial courtesies, his openness 
of communication, conquered some- 
thing of Sir Archibald’s reserve ; 
his kindness, his broken Eng- 
lish, and his vivacity delighted 
Aunt Kitty ; and the fond regard 
with which he contemplated Ida 
pleased, while his eccentricities 
amused her. Captain Warburton 
began by objecting to him as the 
worst possible specimen of a Ger- 
man baron, but ended by finding 
him a useful acquaintance. What- 
ever he wanted D’Entzberg could 
supply. He wanted a shirt got up 
in first-rate style : D’Entzberg could 
name the laundress ; he wanted a 
boot perfectly to fit: D’Entzberg 
could take him to the perfect boot- 
maker; he wanted a teacher who 
could penetrate him with German 
in six lessons: D’Entzberg could 
bring her to the house the moment 
the wish was expressed. 

This teacher, Madame Carlotta 
Schultz, deserves a little notice for 
herself. She might be considered 


as a protégée and emissary of the 
Baron ; as a not useless branch of 
his system of inspection ; a kind of 


detective officer in undress. She 
taught German to English, and 
English to Germans, and obtained 
in this way a wide view of domes- 
tic interiors, It was naturally her 
vocation to talk, and she was in- 
dustrious. The difference between 
her and her master was, that what 
he told with point she told without 
it. She could not be justly de- 
scribed as matter of fact, for fact 
can never fill up the matter of the 
habitual narrator; but like an un- 
skilful composer in music, her va- 
riations were tedious, and over- 
weighted the original theme. Yet 
she had virtues. She worked for 
a deformed sister devotedly, un- 
complainingly, ungrudgingly, and 
for her sake had sacrificed an early 
attachment. She talked of it in- 
cessantly, but she never repented 
it. Captain Warburton at his 
second lesson had heard the whole 
history, and had written it down 
in German as an exercise, and had 
in consequence upon her departure 
solemnly assured Aunt Kitty that, 
though a German, and therefore 
not free from Germanism, he be- 
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lieved her to be a really good 
oung woman. While Captain 
Varburton was furnished with a 
teacher of German, Ida was from 
the same quarter supplied with a 
mistress of music, 

Ida added to the uncommon 
gifts of beauty and intelligence the 
still rarer gift of song—a voice of 
power, sweetness, and penetrating 
pathos stirred her own soul and 
that of every hearer with delight. 
In early days how it used to ring 
in Ernest’s memory ; how he used 
to wish that he could take one of 
its sweet notes captive, and keep it 
a chained prisoner to sing for him 
in his solitude! But since the 
death of Reginald till now its sound 
had ceased to be heard, except in 
religious service. Now it rose again. 
Madame Stein, the teacher, listened 
to it in ecstasy: her own was 
wooden beside it, but she was 
clever in instrumental performance, 
and in that way she was useful to 
Ida. She generally ended her 
lesson with some conversation, and 
in their capacity of detectives she 
and Carlotta were at once col- 
leagues and rivals. 

In a society of the kind which 
has been here described, it is a 
matter of course that any member 
who is for a time withdrawn from 
it becomes a subject of discussion 
and speculation to those who re- 
main behind, and accordingly Er- 
nest Wertheim’s name was now 
continually to be heard. 

Discussion rarely, perhaps never, 
favours the subject of it. Praise 
is languid ; censure is sharp, eager, 
and animating. Madame de Valin- 
court, who had her reasons for 
wishing to please Ida, and who 
knew the way to do it, set the ball 
going with a light graceful touch 
of applause, with her honied smile, 
appearing to think it would run a 
smooth course; but knowing with 
a secret enjoyment all the while 
that it could not fail to gather dirt 
on its way. 

She spoke of Ernest’s charities. 
Madame A. wondered were the 
alwayswell directed? Madame B, be- 
lieved that in young men’s charities 
there was often too large a portion 
of tenderness, Mrs. C. wished to 
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know what Madame B. meant bythe 
word tenderness! It was explained 
with the significance she desired ; 
and Madame de Valincourt said, 
‘Fi donc!’ but joined in the laugh 
that followed. The Countess of D. 
had heard that there was a coolness 
between the father and son, Wer- 
theim. Count E. believed that this 
was on account of the son’s reform 
movements. From the time of the 
revolution of 1848 he had favoured 
the popular side, and hisaccession to 
ica aes estates of Wertheimburg 
was looked forward to by Liberals 
as an event of great: importance. 
At this epoch the dirt aaa to 
gather rapidly and to stick fast. 
it was now confidently asserted 
that young Wertheim belonged to 
the cété rouge. But Baron Entz- 
berg came in to the defence. He 
did not think Ernest a red republi- 
can; he undoubtedly had some 
wild romantic notions, but he did 
not believe the well authenticated 
coolness between him and his father 
to be due to those, they were due 
to a lady—(sensation)—he believed 
he might say to two ladies—(in- 
creased excitement)—but he dared 
not, would not, and could not if he 
would, mention any names. It was 
enough that there was alady. It 
was well known that Count Ernest 
was much interested in a village 
school at Gernsdorf. There was a 
lady who superintended that school 
—a lady of superior birth, as was 
believed—who held herself aloof 
from observation, who wore a thick 
veil, and who had frequent meet- 
ings with Ernest Wertheim ¢éte-a- 
téte. The old Count, it was well 
known, did not approve of these 
interviews. He forgot, perhaps too 
much forgot, that he had been a 
young man once himself. If report 
spoke true, he had indeed been once 
avery young man—a particularly 
young man himself; but he had 
views for his son—views of a 
desirable alliance, and this con- 
nexion seemed to be in the way 
of them. 

That was Baron Entzberg’s ex- 
planation of the supposed estrange- 
ment between father and son, and 
it was received with rapture, The 
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society gave in its adhesion at once, 
and the ball was there allowed to 
stop for the present. 

But at every fresh meeting it was 
shoved on with a fresh impulse. 
Separation to a heart whose affec- 
tion is deep and true brings a sense 
of pleasure with its pain. The love 
is spiritualized and refined by the 
distance of its object, and with a 
kind of triumph it discerns its own 
power by the tenacity of its memory 
and its associations. But this is 
only true when the image retained 
is suffered to remain clear and un- 
ruffled. When it is dragged out 
from its sacred shrine to be struck 
at, to be reviled, to be defaced, to 
be spat upon, then comes the con- 
suming anguish, the bitter tribula- 
tion, and the trial of faith to the 
worshipper. And in that word 
‘trial’ is contained the essence of 
the agony. If the faith were per- 
fect the martyrdom would be a 
joy: it is the little sting of doubt 
that irritates and inflames and 
poisons the whole system. 

Ida was wounded. She wished 
to shun society. It was impossible, 
for she would be at once denounced 
as being either in love or engaged— 
in short, all that young ladies most 
dread to be thought, She went, 
then, according to the customs of 
the place, to the public balls twice 
a week ; she appeared on the pro- 
menade ; she attended the Comités 
Valincourt. She tried not to listen 
when the name she loved was ill- 
spoken of, but she tried without 
success. She thought that she 
listened with contempt, that she 
had a strong shield of defence in 
her scornful unbelief ; but yet the 
heart was conscious of a certain 
uneasy sensation under it. She 
went home to rest: in the secure 
darkness of the night she could 
shut out every thought but that of 
the last parting hour. She could 
récall the tender tone, the troubled 
glance, the moment of approach, 
the evident. solicitude for her wel- 
fare, the desire to say what was left 
unsaid. The morning came ; then 
the visits and the lessons, and the 
renewals of the eternal talk. 
D’Entzberg and his emissaries 
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were the more active in their re- 
searches because public opinion 
was divided in Badheim as to Ida’s 
position, 

There were those, and Carlotta 
Schultz enrolled herself under their 
banners, who believed Ida Conway 
to be attianced to Captain Warbur- 
ton ; and there was another party, 
led by the Valincourts and Potolski, 
who spoke of Ernest Wertheim as 
being clearly the object of her 
regard. D’Entzberg’s mind was not 
made up on the subject, and he 
changed sides like a good politician 
every day. Circumstances indeed 
threw Ida very much now into 
Captain Warburton’s company. 
Her father was rarely at home. 
He appeared to find the relief that 
had been anticipated for him in the 
excitements of Badheim, though 
not exactly in the way that had 
been desired, He divided his time 
between the Valincourts and the 
gaming-table. He was harsh to his 


sister, and neglected his daughter. 
Baron Entzberg seemed willing 
enough to assume to himself the pa- 
ternal relation, but he was not well 
fitted for the character of guardian; 


and when Ida was annoyed, as she 
too often was, by the assiduities of 
the Pole, she turned for protection 
to Captain Warburton. When 
Potolski asked her to dance she 
pleaded that: she was engaged to 
Captain Warburton, and then ap- 
pealed to him to carry out that 
fictitious engagement, following in 
a variety of instances the same 
course of conduct. It was unfair 
to a good man—it was inconsi- 
derate; but Ida’s judgment was 
warped by a passionate affection. 
She saw everything through its 
medium. She contemplated one 
object till all sense of proportion 
was lost. She saw a Ernest. 
Captain Warburton was a defence 
against the man whom Ernest hated, 
He was acceptable as a defence, and 
his feelings were not of any im- 
portance. He was willing to serve 
her, and she adopted him as her 
servant. It was indeed true that 
Potolski had become a serious 
annoyance to her. He was con- 
tinually in her path. If she went 
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to Madame Valincourt’s she met 
him; if she walked with the 
Countess and her gouvernante he 
joined them; if they sat under one 
of the orange-trees he was esta- 
blished immediately at the table 
next to them; if they sauntered 
from curiosity into the Salle de jeu 
he was there ; if they went into the 
library he was seated there choosing 
a book. His conversation was an 
insipid personal flattery or else a 
satire. He spoke lightly of women 
in general, while he complimented 
women in particular. He had no 
belief in excellence; he had no 
belief at all, unless in the scan- 
dalous chronicles of vice and in- 
trigue. He could accurately de- 
scribe every graduating shade of a 
damaged reputation; he could 
count every sliding step thata frail 
woman trod before she fell. 

It was said of him that inthiskind 
his knowledgewas power, and he was 
therefore recognised in Badheim as 
asuccessful man, He was arrogant, 
and he was insolently good tem- 

ered. Captain Warburton treated 
him with open contempt whenever 
they met, and was free and even 
rude in his attacks upon him. He 
replied to them with the calmest 
indifference. It has been seen that 
he spoke of duelling as a vulgarity. 
He smiled when he saw a gentle- 
man out of temper. Captain 
Warburton finally gave up his 
sallies and subsided into silence, 
with the remark that there never 
was so cool a hand as that fellow 
Potki. This was the nearest ap- 
proach to his name that he ever 
arrived at. Potolski was skilful in 
dropping hints disparaging to the 
character of Ernest Wertheim— 
insinuations that it was easier to 
understand than to answer. Hé 
dropped them pleasantly in the 
ear of Captain Warburton, but 
abstained from mentioning his 
name when Ida was present, pre- 
ferring that they should reach her 
through another channel. Ida 
began at last to take a fierce 
pleasure in these attacks on the 
absent, and when Mrs. Warburton 
or Miss Conway timidly, and with 
many accompanying cautions and 
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sighs, revealed to her a few of the 
hints of scandal they had heard, 
she openly answered them with a 
high generous scorn, with eloquent 
passion, with noble confidence, 
and told them how shameful it 
seemed to her that they should ga- 
ther up the scum that rose from a 
polluted stream. After one of these 
contests, heated and roused by a 
delight in her own conscious force, 
by an exalted sense of her own 
unalterable faith in the man she 
loved, she sought the presence of 
his sister. With quick steps, un- 
accompanied, she crossed the path 
that led to the Wertheims’ house. 
She found the Countess, whose 
habits were lazy, still in her bed- 
room. <A cup of coffee was on her 
dressing-table ; her golden hair was 
hanging loosely over her shoulders ; 
she was wrapped in a silk dressing- 
gown, and her small bare feet were 
peeping out from a pair of red 
velvet slippers. Her face wore its 
most engaging costume of smiles 
and dimples, and she was really a 
charming object. She embraced 
Ida with more than her wonted 
fervour, and in a flow of childish 
gaiety clasped her round the waist 
and performed round the room 
with her a waltz @ deux temps, 
singing the measure of it as she 
went, and then sitting down to 
rest, panting and exhausted. Ida 
contemplated her beauty with a 
loving admiration, and sighed as 
the thought of Florian Geier crossed 
her mind, There was something in 
the relation of the two that pained 
her. They were now entering upon 
the last month of the term of their 
betrothal, and she observed fre- 
quently that while Florian was 
haranguing, Dorothea was slumber- 
ing, and that her comments upon 
his disquisitions were strikingly 
irrelevant ; but the Professor failed 
to discover it. He had a vision of 
his own. He was Dorothea’s ac- 
cepted lover. He saw in her a 
beautiful soul with a double image 
—the image reflected in his own 
verses, and he contemplated in 
their union an elective affinity in 
which the complete development of 
the zsthetic was the principal 
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element. He lived in, for, and 
through type; he saw nothing 
unless it were indicated in a printed 
book ; he was incapable of a sus- 
picion unless it were suggested by 
a favourite author. To Ida this 
did not appear the man best 
qualified to hold the affections of 
an imaginative and impulsive 
woman. But Ernest had expressed 
his desire for the union, and that 
was why she sighed when she 
looked at Dorothea and when she 
thought of Geier. 

‘Do not look at me with so sad a 
face,’ said the Countess, ‘ See, you 
are to be happy to-day. Come 
close to me, and you shall read my 
letter.’ She took a letter from her 
toilet-table as she spoke. ‘Come, 
my Idachen, come and guess who 
wrote it.’ 

A fluttering at Ida’s heart sent 
the blood to her cheeks, and kneel- 
ing at her friend’s feet and clasping 
one arm round her waist, she sought 
with the other to obtain possession 
of the letter ; but Dorothea held it 
from her. 

‘It is mine,’ said she, ‘it is mine, 
and I shall only reveal it to you by 
slow degrees,’ 

‘It is your brother's writing, 
cried Ida. 

‘Yes. Now listen patiently, and 
you shall know what he says. 
“My beloved sister”—you see I am 
his beloved sister. You love me 
for that, you naughty child—not 
for myself.’ 

‘Ilove you for both,’ said Ida, 
in low serious accents. 

She had the rare quality of 
sincerity. 

‘ Well—yes—you love me for 
both, perhaps,’ replied the Countess, 
caressing her; ‘but you must go 
on listening. 

‘ “ My beloved sister,—His Serene 
Highness the Grand Duke, my 
father, and the Court generally, will 
remove from X— to Badheim to- 
morrow. You may therefore ex- 
pect to see almost immediately, 
—your ever in the highest degree 
devoted brother, Ernest.”’ 

Ida hid her face in her friend’s 
lap for fear she should see too 
much of its delight. 
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‘Look up, look up,’ said Dorothea, 
‘here is a postscript! Listen to 
that. “I trust that you and all 
your friends are well.”’ 

‘Oh, is that all? cried Ida, rising 
to her feet. ‘That postscript was 
not worth listening to,’ 

‘Was it not? Do you not guess 
who is in his thoughts when he 
writes “all your friends?’ Do you 
think it is my gouvernante, Madame 
Wolf, or Félicie, or Madame, or 
Valincourt ? 

‘I think that I must go home, 
replied Ida, smiling. 

* Well, you shall if youlike; only 
before you go, let me tell you my 
little scheme for a day’s pastime. 
Félicie and I and Baron Entzberg 
and Florian, and anybody else you 
like besides yourself, are going to 
hear the vespers at the Nuns’ chapel 
at Steinbach. Will it not be en- 
chanting? It is only two miles 
from Lichtenthal. We can walk. 


It is really the most charming walk 
in this most charming country, and 
that vesper service is so deep and 
solemn, so wonder-stirring, with 
such an unending holiness beautiful 
in its inspirations, that though you 


know Iam brought up as a Protest- 
ant, when I hear it I wish that I 
were not, and long to be one of 
those lovely and harmonious nuns 

-one of those good and sacred 
women.” 

A deep sigh of sentiment closed 
this speech, 

‘How do you know they are 
lovely ? 

‘They are hidden, and it is love- 
liness that hides itself—loveliness 
and virtue. Vice is for ever on 
parade,’ 

‘On this parade it certainly does 
exhibit itself, replied Ida. ‘ But 
now, good bye. You will come for 
me to the Maison Entzberg at half- 
past three.’ 

_ She left her friend with bound- 
ing steps and a bounding heart. 
A sensation of warmth and glad- 
ness expanded all her thoughts, all 
her views, all her hopes; the per- 
fume of the orange-trees, the ten- 
der strains of harmony from the 
Bohemian musicians, stole over her 
Senses with a delicious influence. 
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The sunlight on the distant hills 
glancing upon the ruins of the ‘ alte 
schloss,’ the shadows striking across 
her path, brought with them new 
impressions of delight. Her spirit 
rejoiced within her,and she thought 
she was sympathizing with a boun- 
tiful nature, while she was invok- 
ing nature to sympathize with 
her. She met a troup of little pea- 
sant children carrying with them 
laurel branches and loaded with 
bright flowers, and she asked them 
what’ was their destination. ‘Oh, 
they replied, ‘these flowers are to 
welcome our Grand Duke. All the 
road of approach to his house we 
shall decorate to-morrow with 
triumphal arches. He is to arrive 
to-morrow morning.’ 

* Dear children,’ Ida said, think- 
ing of another arrival with the 
ducal train, ‘it is well and good to 
welcome your sovereign thus, See, 
here is a contribution for your 
graceful work.’ 

She threw some pieces of silver 
to them, and ran on with an exalted 
joy; and when she reached home, 
Aunt Kitty received a great many 
kisses, and Captain Warburton a 
great many smiles. As she played 
with the curls of her little sister, 
she whispered in her ear that Ernest 
was coming again. She confided 
the same secret to her birds and to 
her flowers, She could not read ; 
her mind was too full of its own 
thoughts for that. She wandered 
with Antonia down the Seufzen 
Allee, feeling as if every light wind 
stirring carried this news with it, 
and longing to impart it to every 
passer-by, for happiness more than 
grief yearns for sympathy. No 

passer-by at Badheim would have 
een indifferent to news in any 
shape. 

But she came home without 
meeting a single human being 
whom she could reasonably ask to 
share her feelings, and therefore 
she waited anxiously for the coming 
of her confidential friend Dorothea. 
Yet when she came, accompanied 
by Félicie, Entzberg, and Potolski— 
the unceasing Potolski—her spirit 
sank. Emily Warburton and Kitt 
Conway also surveyed him wit 
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aversion; but aversion was of no 
use. He was clearly intending to 
join in the excursion. They all 
paused for a few greetings to the 
Conways before the final start, and 
Félicie applied herself with con- 
siderable energy to persuading Sir 
Archibald to join them. The pro- 
cess of persuasion was watched by 
Miss Conway with jealous vigilance, 
and when at last he rose from his 
chair and followed Félicie out of 
the room, his movement was ac- 
companied by a deep sigh from his 
sister. Captain Warburton, charmed 
with the flow of Ida’s spirits, was 
eager to go, 

‘Come, said he, ‘no more last 
words which last for ever. Come, 
M. le Chevalier Potki—come, Herr 
Baron, or the nuns will have 
finished their devotions before we 
reach the chapel. Come along, 
Arno, like a good dog, you con- 
founded shivering, foolish little 
Italian brute, do not get in the way 
of my feet, or I shall run over you, 
and then the poor Baron will be in 
despair. Where is Mr. Geier? 

‘Florian is outside,’ said Dorothea; 
‘he is leading my mule. I have a 
pet mule—Soldano. He is leading 
Soldano. We might some of us be 
tired coming home. Florian is 
leading Soldano,’ 

‘A nice occupation,’ said Captain 
Warburton. ‘I like the notion. I 
have heard of leading apes before, 
but I never heard of leading mules 
as a social amusement.’ 

‘Oh, L assure you this is a most 
sociable mule,’ said Dorothea; ‘he 
pricks his ears, stamps his foot,and 
grunts whenever he hears Florian’s 
voice. 

‘Ach Gott, that is good!’ cried 
Entzberg. ‘ Excellent conversation 
for.the Herr Professor. It is his 
best, you know—I mean Soldano’s 
best. And is it not well,’ said 
Potolski, ‘to have any living crea- 
ture’s best, however dumb and in- 
articulate—to know and feel that 
it is the best? For my part, I am 
quite inclined to think that the 
Herr Professor ought to feel very 
happy indeed,’ 

e appeared to speak with 
emotion, and turned to Ida, on 
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whose arm the Countess was 
leaning. 

. a do you think, Miss Con- 
wa 

orothea pressed closely against 
Ida to catch the sound of her reply. 

*I must make further acquain- 
tance with Soldano before [ can 
answer,’ said Ida, going forward to 
address some civil words to Florian. 

Florian, holding Soldano by the 
bridle, was walking slowly on, his 
spectacles bent towards the ground. 

‘Ach, du Himmel, he is a fine 
animal!’ cried Entzberg. ‘ Herr 
Poete, he is worthy of a sonnet.’ 

‘Sonnet! he is worthy of an epic,’ 
said Captain Warburton. 

‘It is very true,’ said Florian, 
deliberately and seriously. ‘ Your 
distinguished poet, for whom I 
entertain the greatest reverence— 
Vordsvorth—has written a poem 
of deep meaning, of which a donkey 
is the subject. But no living man 
can hope to produce a second Peter 
Bell, and I have not attempted to 
walk in those sublime: footprints ; 
but I have composed two sonnets, 
one to Soldano’s mane and the other 
to his tail, which are suggestive of 
the flowing and the vast. I have not 
thought fit to mix the thoughts of 
any earthly love with this mighty 
and solemn subject. I have there- 
fore not alluded to the sweet mis- 
tress of the mule. I have confined 
myself to the great wonder-working 
scheme of creation and the unend- 
ing marvellously entwined links of 
soul with soul, from the creeping 
worm under our foot to the winged 
bird that flutters over our head— 
the whole mysterious chain of in- 
tellectual life with its infinite and 
subtle ramifications.’ 

‘Is Soldano described as a subtle 
ramification? asked Captain War- 
burton, with a laugh. 

‘He is undoubtedly a ramifica- 
tion,’ — Florian, impressively, 
‘as much as any one of us, Captain 
Warburton ; and we are all of us 
ramifications of the Infinite.’ 

With: this reflection he walked 
on, the Countess, Ida, and Potolski 
following at some little distance. 
Potolski was animated and satiri- 
cal ; Dorothea was still and dreamy, 
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and frequently sighed. Ida was 
‘thinking so much of to-morrow 
that she looked upon to-day as a 
thing merely to be got over. 
They emerged from the shadow 
and mystery of a fir plantation into 
a rich pasture land, through which 
the stream, for awhile screened 
from them, ran broad and deep. A 
narrow bridge crossed it in the 
direction of the Nuns’ chapel, 
which was seen peeping out be- 
tween a group of distant trees. 
‘Let us race over the bridge,’ 
said Félicie, daring Sir Archibald 
to follow her, and to the astonish- 
ment of all who knew him, the 
grave Sir Archibald followed her 
at a nimble pace, and caught her 
gaily by the skirt as she reached 
the opposite bank. As Ida’s looks 
followed her father with surprise, 
they rested upon the figures of two 
men seated under the shadow of a 
spreading chesnut-tree not far from 
him. ‘Their faces were turned 


away from her, but there was some- 
thing in their demeanour that ex- 
cited her attention ; and for a mo- 
ment it was so fixed that she failed 
to perceive what was passing on 


the little bridge close to her. The 
Herr Professor, Florian Geier, was 
riding the mule with considerable 
difficulty over the bridge. Soldano 
preferred a broader way for his 
feet, objected somewhat to the glit- 
tering of the water in the sun, and 
altogether objected to his rider. 
He kicked ; Florian remonstrated ; 
he kicked again. Florian plunged 
his heels into his sides, and Sol- 
dano made a spring of noble indig- 
nation that unseated the Professor, 
and sent him rolling backwards, 
over and over, till he reached the 
bank at last in safety; but in his 
final overturn he threw over an ob- 
stacle in his way, which was Po- 
tolski, and the Pole was carried 
down the stream. He was encum- 
bered by his clothes, and he was 
not a good swimmer. Captain 
Warburton was hurrying to his 
rescue, when one of those two 
figures that Ida was so intently 
watching stripped off his coat and 
plunged into the water. Her heart 
palpitated till she could hardly en- 
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dure its beating, when for a moment 
the Pole and he who was seeking 
to save him, perhaps at the expense 
of his own life, were lost sight of 
between some trees that skirted 
the banks at the turn of the stream. 
She sickened as the sound of the 
splashing waters reached her ears. 
Captain Warburton eagerly ran 
along the bank, following their 
course, Ida, unable to stand still, 
ran after him ; he waved his hand- 
kerchief ; his manly voice shouted 
the word ‘Saved! and Potolski 
was landed on the shore by Ernest 
Wertheim—for it was Ernest, and 
no other. 

‘Count Ernest,’ said the Pole in 
trembling accents, for he was not a 
man to face death courageously, 
‘this act obliterates all the rest, 
and I thank you.’ 

‘I decline your thanks,’ replied 
Ernest ; ‘I have merely followed an 
instinct at the expense of society, 
and I deserve no thanks from any- 
body.’ He now perceived Ida near 
him, pale and trembling, and he 
advanced towards her. 

‘ Where,’ said he, ‘ are you going? 

‘To the Nuns’ chapel, at your 
sister’s request, to hear the vespers 
—and you, how is it you are here? 
We thought you were only to arrive 
with the Court to-morrow.’ 

‘True. I conclude that neither 
my sister nor you could suppose an 
encounter with me probable to-day. 
I was sent on in advance by the 
Grand Duke upon some private 
business, I am going now into the 
village of Steinbach, and there I 
must get these wet things dried. 
Farewell,’ He bowed, crossed the 
— rapidly, and was soon out of 
sight. 

"There was something cold and 
abrupt in his manner, and Ida sat 
down on the bank without moving 
for some minutes, so deeply think- 
ing that she was hardly conscious 
of any world beyond that within 
her. This meeting was so different 
from the one she had anticipated ! 
Ernest was displeased, she thought, 
at finding Potolski in her company. 
She was sure he was displeased, 
though it was no fault of hers that 
he was of the party; but there had 
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been no time for explanation. 
There never was time for explana- 
tion in this world ; it was a world 
of misunderstanding. All the de- 
light of the morning was gone. 

‘Ach, mein Gott!’ cried D’Entz- 
berg’s voice, suddenly rousing her 
with its animated tones, ‘this is a 
contretemps! Look at the Coun- 
tess, poor little zing—look at her. 
Voyez donc comme elle pleure ; 
mon Dieu! how it breaks my heart 
to see a pretty woman in tears. 
What is that Florian Geier about 
that he is not drying them for her! 
Was fiir ein Liebhaber.’ 

The Baron’s conversation, like 
the furniture of his house, was a 
mixture of French, English, and 
German, the French rather predo- 
minating ; and it was remarkable 
that his English was commonly a 
translation from the French idiom. 
He now went on to say— 

‘Ach! that poor Pole, with all 
his beauty drowned out of him; 
he looks pale and altogether de- 
feated. Mein Gott! zis is no won- 
der—he wanted to be killed!’ 

‘It is not my opinion that he 
wanted to be killed, replied Cap- 
tain Warburton; ‘I never saw a 
man want it less, Herr Baron, I 
like the notion. You should have 
seen how he pulled at the Count in 
the water !’ 

‘The Baron means to say that 
he was nearly killed —that he 
only just escaped, said Ida, dwell- 
ing on the words with a shudder ; 
“Il manquait d’étre tué—it is a 
French phrase, Captain Warburton.’ 
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‘ And therefore, of course, unin- 
telligible ; and when translated the 
exact opposite of what it should 
be,’ replied the Captain. ‘ But look 
at that pretty little queer German 
Countess! Poor thing!—what is 
she crying about? She seems quite 
unhappy.’ 

Baron Entzberg was surveying 
Dorothea with intense curiosity, 
and she was sobbing hysterically. 

‘Oh! she has been alarmed for 
her brother,’ exclaimed Ida; ‘I 
ought to have thought of her before. 
T ought not to have forgotten her.’ 
She ran to her, ran past Potolski, 
and embraced Dorothea with a 
warmth that sought to apologize 
for the previous neglect. ‘This ten- 
derness seemed to redouble her 
friend’s agitation : the sobbing grew 
more vehement, and her condition 
was painful to witness. 

‘It is all over now,’ said Ida, 
whispering consolation ; ‘ you know 
he is safe now—quite safe.’ 

The hysterical convulsion gradu- 
ally subsided, and the Countess 
suffered herself to be led over the 
bridge by Potolski. 

‘Il am sorry,’ said he, with 
courteous tenderness, ‘ to leave you 
now—sorry to have been the 
cause of so much disturbance ; to 
have interrupted the pleasure of 
your day.’ He addressed himself 
carefully to both ladies as he 
spoke. ‘But I must go home 
now ; I am uneasy, cold, shivering 
—shivering on this hot day; and 
this cold bath has not agreed with 


> 


me, 
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A RIDE FOR THE RING. 


Then might you hear each valiant knight 

To page and squire that cried, 
‘ Bring my armour bright and my steed so wight, 
It is not each day that a warrior’s might 

May win him a royal bride ! 


T seems to us that there has been 

of late years, in our periodical 
literature, a strong inclination to 
depreciate the healthy effect pro- 
duced on society by the institution 
of chivalry; nay, to vilify with 
more energy than justice the fun- 
damental principles of knighthood, 
and to throw much unmerited ob- 
loquy on the morals and practice 
of those who carried out the pre- 
cepts of their order. Now, we are 
not about to follow the example of 
Don Quixote (albeit we candidly 
confess to a feeling of kindliness 
and something akin to admiration 
for that enthusiast), and lay lance 
in rest against such a windmill as 
the common sense of the nine- 
teenth century, whirling its rota- 
tory sails under the steady breeze 


of ridicule, and grinding, as it does, 
to powder some of the tenderest 
and most inconvenient feelings of 


the human heart. We do not wish 
to see trial by jury superseded by 
the ordeal of red-hot siden 
a kind of judicial blindman’s buff, 
in which, if the prisoner were ac- 
quitted, it was ‘more by good luck 
than good management ; nor do we 
profess a concurrence in that pug- 
nacious regret which would 


Give the lands of Deloraine 
Dark Musgrave were alive again, 


for the sole gratification of slaying 
the swarthy warrior once more. 
Nay, we will even go so far as to 
admit the proper feeling displayed 
by our unpaid magistracy in op- 
posing by all constitutional means 
a Fight for the Championship 
within the ‘four seas that girth 
Britain,’ and will acknowledge once 
for all that we do not care to be 
present at another Eglinton tour- 
nament, nor to witness the aristo- 
cracy of these realms besmirched 
in all their panoply of knighthood 


by such a three days’ rain as only 
the west of Scotland can produce— 


Helm nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 
Nor een thy garments, Cording, could 
avail. 

No! the lists of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche have been split into posts 
and rails, and cut up for firewood 
long ago. Though gentle Ivanhoe 
has been recalled to life for a space 
by the black art of Mr. Thackeray, 
Bracy and Bois-Guilbert must love 
ladies and splinter lances no more. 
Front-de-Boeuf sleeps with his bull- 
headed ancestors and his _pig- 
headed descendants. Athelstan 
the Unready will never break from 
his cerements again ; and although 
the Jewish usurer still lends money 
in the land, and fools increase and 
multiply—or how should knaves 
flourish yet Isaac of York has 
exchanged his gaberdine for his 
grave-clothes, and Wamba, the son 
of Witless, has eaten up his brawn 
and ‘ gone where the good niggers 


go. —R. I. P. 


The knights are dust, and their swords are 
rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 


All that we insist upon is, that 
they did good in their day; that, 
like every other vital change which 
modifies from time to time the 
framework of society, the institu- 
tion of chivalry, notwithstanding 
that spirit of self-worship and self- 
aggrandizement which alloyed its 
undoubted self-devotion, wrought 
sundry healthy effects upon the 
whole of Christendom, of which 
even in this present year of grace 
1860, with its enlargement of the 
franchise and its income-tax, we 
are reaping the benefit. 

When Rome—imperial Rome— 
crumbled to pieces and fell by the 
weight of her own superstructure, 
there was necessarily a want of co- 
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hesion and concentration in the 
different nations of Southern and 
Middle Europe, such as the brother- 
hood of chivalry was perhaps alone 
calculated to supply. It must be 
remembered that there was no 
printing in those days, and the 
means of locomotion were of the 
tardiest and most uncomfortable. 
The Gothic races, even of neigh- 
bouring countries, might have re- 
mained in the darkest ignorance of 
each other, had they not possessed 
some common object, some common 
interest, some universal bond, 
which made all ‘ who buckled on 
the spur’ brothers of one illustrious 
family. It is useless, though tempt- 
ing, in the IMStory of nations, as in 
that of private individuals, to spe- 
culate on what might have been. 
Had the power of Rome survived 
her disruption into an Eastern and 
Western Empire, under the propi- 
tious names of Valens and Valen- 
tinian, and the subsequent assaults 
she sustained by the Saracens in 
the one stronghold and the Visi- 
Goths in the other, it does not 
seem, as far as man can judge, that 
such long-continued dominion 
would have been advantageous to 
the human race. We need only 
glance at Juvenal, to shudder at the 
vices which a forced prosperity too 
surely produced,evenin a manly and 
victorious people ; whilst a perusal 
of the history of her who was once 
mistress of the world, subsequent 
to the removal of her first Chris- 
tian emperor to Constantinople, 
affords a fearful example of sin, 
cowardice, and effeminacy, such 
as cannot but sap, and eventually 
destroy, the mightiest state which 
in the acquisition of wealth neg- 
lects political honesty, and for- 
gets the lesson of Brennus the 
Gaul, that to those who would be 
free steel is a more precious metal 
than gold. 

When therefore the Latin lan- 
guage ceased to be the tongue of 
the civilized world ; when the civis 
Romanus sum was no longer the 
proudest patent of nobility to be 
obtained, the dark ages, as they 
have not improperly been called, 
must have been darker still had 
the several European kingdoms, 
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isolated by distance, ignorance, and 
difference of language, possessed no 
common territory, so to speak, upon 
which their noblest and most influ- 
ential personages could meet on the 
courteous terms of a perfect equa- 
lity. Every knight was, asa knight, 
on a level with the whole fraternity 
of the spur ; and Charlemagne him- 
self, the proud Emperor on whose 
effigy the diadem is ever repre- 
sented encircling the steel head- 
piece, had he injured the poorest 
of his paladins, must have done 
him reason with his sword. It 
may easily be conceived how such 
a state of manners, in that period 
of transition, should pol met lead 
to social and political freedom— 
not the freedom understood by a 
democracy of which each individual 
malcontent would be a tyrant if he 
could, but that rational and virtual 
Liberty, which, perhaps of all peo- 
ple on earth, our own countrymen 
are the best able to comprehend 
and appreciate. The goddess, to 
use an inflated metaphor, appears 
to us less to rise up from earth than 
to descend from heaven ; certainly 
she has always gone to sleep when 
she has put that red nightcap on ; 
and it seems that the movement 
when originating from above has 
ever prospered better than when 
iaeat upwards from below. <A 
really free nobility is the best gua- 
rantee for eventual freedom of the 
people ; and we need not look far 
to observe how a bond fide Republic, 
‘one and indivisible, is prone to 
lapse into an absolute monarchy; 
nor can we dispute that it is fair 
matter for argument, which is the 
better form of government of the 
two. 

We are not, however, so infatu- 
ated, notwithstanding all the glitter 
which surrounds the subject, as to 
affirm that freedom could co-exist 
with that picturesque institution 
which is so fascinating to a high 
spirit, a genial temperament, and a 
courageous heart. It is as a mother 
and not as a sister Chivalry claims 
relationship with Liberty; and it 
is to the etfect of the former after 
she passed away, that the latter 
owes her very existence in civilized 
communities, Whilst she was pre- 
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dominant, woe to the inferior 
classes! We must look at the 
question fairly on both sides; and 
we cannot shut our eyes to the 
ever-recurring tale of rapine, inso- 
lence, cruelty, and oppression which 
the chronicles of the Middle Ages 
hand down to posterity as the usual 
conduct of the high towards the 
low. Nor must we forget that the 
chronicler is commonly a church- 
man, born in the same class as the 
oppressor, whom he cannot but 
condemn, and probably allied to 
him by Sicud—desendeal too upon 
the protection of him or some such 
other hard-hitting, hard - riding, 
hard-living adventurer for the 
peaceful enjoyment of his monas- 
tery, his trout-stream, his refectory, 
and the very security of the snug 
retreat in which he is inditing a 
qualified disapproval of his cham- 
pion’s general behaviour. It was 
all very well for the knight, 
sheathed in the best Milan steel, 
arrow-proof at point-blank distance, 
and without a cranny or crevice in 
his armour, to mount his powerful 
steed, make the sign of the cross, 
lay lance in rest, and shouting the 
dear name of his ladye-love, ride 
down the half-armed infantry op- 
posed to him, till, like Arthur in 
the Idylls, 


From spur to plume 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood, 


he might stand, if he chose, upon 
a heap of slain, and cry with a 
great voice, ‘ They are broken! they 
are broken !—it was all very well, 
we say, for the knight, brave by 
nature and education, trained to 
the use of arms from boyhood, like 
the charger beneath him, high- 
bred, high-fed, and high-hearted, 
to scorn at death, and devote him- 
self to the service of the Virgin 
and the ladies; but what of the 
poor villein who supplied him with 
the means for ail his exploits and 
his escapades!—the needy _half- 
starved labourer, whose whole life 
was one long penance of hard work 
and hunger and privation, and who 
might be called upon at any time 
to sacrifice that life in any one of 
his lord’s desperate enterprises, by 
which, whether the leader won or 
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lost, the follower could by no 
possibility gain either glory or 
profit ? 

We have only to dip into old 
Froissart—himself, depend upon it, 
no prejudiced upholder of the 
‘rights of the people—to mark in 
how little account the life of a 
human being was held, if his death- 
wound welled out other than gentle 
blood. In speaking of one Geoffrey 
Téte-noir (an ominous name!) he 
observes naively :— 

‘This Geoffrey was a wicked 
man, showed mercy to none, and 
would just 2s soon put to death 
a knight or a squire as a pea- 
sant.’ 

And Lingard, after instancing the 
massacre of Limoges to prove how 
little influence the institution of 
chivalry had upon the civilization 
of the times, thus proceeds :— 

‘The most accomplished knights 
of the age occasionally betrayed 
ferocity which would not have 
disgraced their ancestors of the 
barbarous sixth century. I may 
add also that chivalry generated 
and nourished a profound contempt 
for the other orders of society, 
The Black Prince spared the lives 
of the knights who held Limoges 
against him, but shed with plea- 
sure the meaner blood of three 
thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren.’ 

None of us can have forgotten 
the romantic history of the Black 
Prince. How he was the very 
beau ideal of knighthood, calm and 
courteous, gentle and _ fearless, 
lamb among ladies, and lion among 
lances; yet it seems this preux 
chevalier rated but as water in the 
puddle the base blood of the me- 
chanic as compared with the gene- 
rous fluid that warmed the veins 
of those who had watched their 
armour till dawn, and buckled on 
the spurs of gold, and received the 
accolade which entitled them hence- 
forth to rank with the proud ones 
of the earth. 

Also the morality of domestic 
life in these romantic times will 
hardly admit of that rigid scrutiny 
which to-day it is our chief busi- 
ness and pleasure to bring to bear 
on the practices of our neighbours, 
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Tt has been said by one* who knew 
human nature well, ‘ Let who will 
make the laws of a people, so I may 
make their ballads,’ And in the 
same way we may judge, not un- 
fairly, by the pastimes in vogue at 
any particular period, of the senti- 
ments and opinions prevailing in 
more important matters, Now, 
one of the favourite in-door amuse- 
ments of these knights and ladies, 
when collected together at the 
time of a tournament or other 
great gathering, was a certain 
round game, called Le rot qui ne 
ment, in which one haughty dame 
having been selected by lot for the 
queen, all the others of both sexes 
were bound to answer in turn, 
truly and unreservedly, on any 
subject as to which the royal in- 
quirer might choose to cross-exa- 
mine them. Let those who will, 
imagine the style of questions 
likely to be asked by female curi- 
osity, utterly unrestrained by 
modesty and decorum. From the 
remarks of contemporaneous 
writers, it seems that the boldest 
imagination would fall short of the 
reality. And yet those very knights 
had been striking for their lives all 
the morning in the mélé, with 
courage kindling on their flushed 
brows, and true love nestling in 
their stout hearts, whilst many a 
fair face looked wistfully down 
from the gallery for the well-known 
figure, and snowy bosoms heaved 
beneath their ermine, and parted 
lips grew pale, whilst fond eyes 
never left him, whether he struck 
or parried, advanced or retreated, 
won or lost, driving through the 
press in the pride of his manhood, 
or down amongst the horse-hoofs, 
gasping on the sand. Ah! ’tis a 
strange, sad medley, that godlike 
soul of ours, clothed in its restless 
covering of clay, so strong to will, 
so feeble to endure. 
Poor sons of men, said the pitying spirit, 
Dearly ye pay for your primal fall, : 
Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them 

all. 

To show the ferocity, too, that 
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might accompany a character cele- 
brated for its bravery and _ its 
general adherence to chivalrous 
principles, when maddened by 
jealousy and revenge, Doctor Doran 
quotes a hideous tale from Gal- 
lenga’s History of Piedmont, ex- 
emplifying the barbarities which 
in those rude times might be en- 
acted without question by a power- 
ful knight and noble in his own 
house. 


Antonio Grimaldi [says he], a noble- 
man of Chiera, had become convinced of 
the faithlessness of his wife. He com- 
pelled her to hang up with her own hand 
her paramour to the ceiling of her 
chamber, then he had the chamber 
walled up, doors and windows, and only 
allowed the wretched woman as much 
air and light, and administered with his 
own hand as much food and drink as 
would indefinitely prolong her agony. 
And so he watched her and tended her 
with all that solicitude which hatred can 
suggest as well as love, and left her to 
grope alone in that blind solitude with 
the mute testimony of her guilt—a 
ghastly object on which her aching eyes 
were rivetel day by day, night after 
night, till it had passed through every 
loathsome stage of decomposition. This 
man was surely worse in his vengeance 
than Sire Giles de Laval, who has come 
down to us under the name of Blue 
Beard.+ 


We confess that until reading 
the above, we had never considered 
the latter terror of our nursery 
days otherwise than as a ferocious 
Turk in petticoat trousers and a 
yellow turban, such as he appeared 
in those coloured woodcuts, of 
which, even to this hour, we have a 
ghastly remembrance. We did not 
imagine him to have been one of 
those paladins whose initiative 
vow was that of devotion to ‘God 
and the ladies,’ nor believed that a 
knight with so chivalrously sound- 
ing a name as Sir Giles de Laval, 
could have failed so signally in his 
duty to both. 

We cannot conscientiously relish 
a state of society in which the 
grand serieux of life admitted of 
such treatment, nor in which such 
practical jokes as the following 


* Sir Philip Sidney. 
+ Knights and their Days, by Dr. Doran, 
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met with unbounded approval and 
applause. 

Gaston de Foix, according to 
Froissart, being a warrior of a 
warm temperament, and disliking 
hot rooms, was nevertheless com- 
plaining one wintry day of the 
scanty fire kept up by his retainers 
in the great gallery, where, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, he 
was wont to loiter about amongst 
his knights during the long dreary 
hours, so well described by the 
adventurous borderer— 


When snow comes thick at Christmas tide, 
And we can neither hunt, nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. 


Gaston then, rubbing his knightly 
hands and anathematizing the cold, 
was immensely amused* and de- 
lighted when one of his retinue, a 
second Milo, stepped down into 
the court-yard, where stood a 
number of asses laden with wood, 
selected one unfortunate animal, 
and, staggering upstairs again with 
his load, Saadiod the ass and his 
burden, the former heels upper- 
most, into the capacious hearth, 
where the poor beast was of course 
burnt to death. ‘ Whereof,” says 
Froissart, himself not entirely in- 
accessible to the jest, ‘the Earl of 
Foix had great joy, and so had all 
they that were there, and had 
marvel of his strength, and how 
he alone came up all the stairs 
with the ass and the wood on his 
neck,’ 

And now we think we have 
fairly shown the reverse of our 
medal, and are entitled to exhibit 
its face, One word ere we do so, 
Revolting as may have been the 
crimes committed by some of the 
professors of chivalry—and the 
punishment of the poor Countess 
Grimaldi stands unrivalled in the 
annals of the Middle Ages—they 
are indeed light in the balance 
when weighed against the foul 
vices of a Commodus, the ingenious 
cruelties of a Domitian, Vitellius’s 
effeminate debaucheries, or Nero’s 
insatiate lust for blood. The period 
of over-civilization which preceded 
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the Dark Ages was rife with more 
of crime, more of bloodshed, more 
of sensuality—in one word, more 
of black inexcusable sin than the 
earlier or subsequent history of 
the world has yet disclosed; and 
it is evident that only some vio- 
lent convulsion, some tremendous 
thunderstorm as it were, could 
clear and purify the moral atmo- 
sphere of society. War—dreadful, 
hateful war — brought, as usual, 
the remedy with the crisis of the 
disease. From the midst of 
rapine, violence, and slaughter 
sprang the institution of chivalry 
—in theory, at least, the fairest 
edifice ever erected on this lower 
earth, after that Christianity on 
which it was founded, and 
which it professed to imitate and 
adorn. 

A true knight, had he acted up 
to the principles he adopted and 
the vows he made on his installa- 
tion, would have been the humblest 
of Christians, the most honourable 
of soldiers, and the noblest of men. 
As he watched his armour the long 
night through in the gloomy chapel, 
the acolyte might well ponder upon 
the weaknesses he was feand to 
abjure, the virtues he was about to 
profess, His first duty was to 
God and his religion. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
every knight who was present 
during the reading of the Gospel 
listened with his sword pointed 
towards the sacred volume, in 
token of his readiness to uphold 
by force of arms the doctrines of 
peace and good-will. A mistaken 
devotion truly, and like that of 
Peter, when he ‘trusted in the 
sword,’ in direct opposition to the 
real principles of Christianity, yet 
with a certain manly loyalty about 
it nevertheless, from which fallible 
humanity cannot entirely withhold 
its admiration. It was some 
such sentiment, doubtless, which 
prompted the well-known outburst 
of the Norman knight, who never 
could hear the awful details of the 
crucifixion read aloud without 
exclaiming, ‘Oh! had I but been 


* Ernanton Bourg d’Espaign. 
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there with a hundred lances!’* 
We must make allowances for the 
habits and ideas of the time, and 
give the champion credit at least 
for a blind unreasoning devotion 
that knew no better. 

After the love of God our neo- 
phyte professed love of the ladies. 
Risum teneatis! or perhaps it would 
be more in character with the 
subject to quote the motto of the 
noblest order of chivalry in the 
world, Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
The tenth century placed a very 
different construction from that of 
the nineteenth on such a compre- 
hensive profession. This ‘love of 
ladies, which the old minstrels 
were so fond of rhyming about, 
which the heralds shouted out in 
the lists when, with vizors closed 
and lances down, the warriors 
waited but the signal to engage, 
was in theory at least the loftiest 
and most ennobling of human sen- 
timents. It comprised chastity, 
courtesy, and constancy; the 
strictest self-denial, the fullest self- 
devotion, and that pure ennobling 
worship of an ideal, which in some 
shape or other seems to be the 
only safeguard for mankind from 
selfishness, self-indulgence, and 
sensuality. That a human being 
is to exalt for himself into an idol 
anything on earth is of course a 
fallacy; but if it must be so (and 
how few there are who do not wor- 
ship something far below heaven!) 
that idol had better—not for his 
happiness, but for his moral eleva- 
tion—be enshrined in the person 
of another than in his own. The 
knight, then, whilst loyal in his 
fealty to one, was bound to reve- 
rence, to uphold, and to protect 
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the whole of the weaker sex. 
Wherever a woman was in a diffi- 
culty, it was the duty of a preux 
chevalier, at any risk and against 
any odds, to spur at once to the 
rescue. That the relations thus 
established between distressed 
damsels and their champions might 
not have been invariably restricted 
to a conventional gratitude on the 
one side and a distant politeness 
on the other, is a subject for dis- 
cussion by those who profess to 
understand the inclinations of the 
daughters of Eve; but whatever 
may be its results, it is contrary to 
sound argument that the stability 
of a theory should be affected by 
the looseness of its practice. 

So far was this principle of 
respect for the weak because they 
were weak carried out by the pro- 
fessors of chivalry, that in one of 
the old romances a story is told of 
a damsel approaching alone to a 
fountain at which four knights are 
sitting slaking their thirst. One 
of them wishes to make her his 
prize, but this is objected to by the 
other three as contrary to all the 
rules of love and war, seeing that 
she possesses no protector with 
whom the necessary amount of 
fighting can be got through. So 
the errant damozel, a little disap- 
pointed it may be, goes on her way 
unmolested, and for lack of one 
lover loses the attentions of all 
four. These ladies too, having ob- 
tained the upper hand of their 
adorers, were not disposed to forego 
the use of their authority, and dealt 
on occasion somewhat hardly with 
their mailed victims. A seven 
years’ absence was esteemed no 
severe trial of a lover's constancy, 


* Our readers can scarcely have forgotten the old Highlander’s characteristic 

~ Jament in Aytoun’s Lxecution of Montrose :— 

Had I been there with sword in hand, 
And fifty Camerons by, 

That day in high Dun-Edin’s streets 
Had pealed our slogan cry. 

Not all their troops of trampling horse, 
Nor might of mailéd men, 

Not all the rebels of the South, 
Had driven us backward then : 

Once more his foot on Highland heath 
Had trod as free as air, 

Or I, and all who bore my name, 
Been laid beside him there. 
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and as many years’ service held but 
as a trifling offering of affection, to 
be accepted or not according to the 
fair one’s caprice. To do them jus- 
tice however, with all their affected 
indifference and icy pride, they seem 
at heart to have been not unworth 
of the extravagant devotion wit 
which they inspired their lovers, To 
quote once morefrom DoctorDoran, 
‘When Jordano Bruno was re- 
ceived in his exile by Sir Philip 
Sidney, he requited the hospitality 
by dedicating a poem to the latter. 
In this dedication he says: “ With 
one solitary exception, all misfor- 
tunes that flesh is heir to have been 
visited on me. I have tasted every 
kind of calamity but one—that of 
finding false a woman’s love.”’ 
After, and subservient to, his 
loyalty to his ladye love, it was the 
duty of every true knight to redress 
injuries, to succour the oppressed, 
and without much regarding the 
justice of the quarrel, to assist the 
weak against the strong. He was 
to be temperate in meat and drink 
observant of all the fasts and 
penances of the Church, unless— 
which he was pretty careful to do 


—he had earned a dispensation 
from them with his sword; cour- 
teous in his bearing to all; open- 
handed to the needy; especially 
reverential to Our Lady, of whom, 
partly rw out of compliment 


to her sex, he considered himself 
the chosen servant; and to his 
patron saint, whose intercession he 
was never ashamed to ask even in 
the most secular of his difficulties. 
Also, he must no whit infringe 
upon the minutest regulations of 
his order, must face any odds and 
ride calmly into certain destruction 
whenever its far-fetched exigencies 
exacted such proofs of heroism,and 
must prefer death when vanquished 
rather than surrender to any meaner 
mortal who had not been dubbed a 
knight : 
I will not yield me to a bush, 
Nor yet will I yield to a brier; 
But I would yield to the Black Douglas, 
Or Sir Hugh the Montgomery if he were 
here. 

Courage, truth, piety, constancy, 
temperance, and _ self-devotion— 
these were the qualities that went 
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to make up the character of a per- 
fect knight. Such a combination 
of virtues was at least the ideal to 
which every candidate aspired 
when, solemn and shriven, white- 
robed and belted, his blade was 
blessed by Holy Church and 
knighthood laid upon his shoulder 
by some noble hand. That the 
universal prevalence of an insti- 
tution which exacted such virtues 
from its votaries could not but 
materially enhance the welfare of 
society no one, we think, will deny; 
that it was fallible, very fallible, be- 
cause human, we readily admit ; yet 
at the same time we cannot but ex- 

ress our Own conviction that one 

alf the high feeling and most of the 
amenities of our present every-day 
life are more or less remotely owing 
to the institution of chivalry. This 
conviction must be our excuse for 
the simpletale weare about torelate, 

It is the privilege of old ro- 
mancers and of certain modern 
novelists to commence their works 
with a description of scenery. One 
voluminous and popular author 
who has extracted more ‘light 
reading’ from the dry pages of 
history than any of his contem- 

oraries, invariably introduced in 

is first chapter two knights on 
horseback, a setting sun ominous 
of rain, anda mountainous country 
‘with a lake in its bosom.’ We 
will not exact from our reader’s 
imagination any such exalted flights 
as these. We will only entreat that 
courteous individual to fancy an 
archduchess in a garden—an arch- 
duchess, we repeat, in a garden! 
Pleasant subjects both, and re- 
quiring no great mental exertion 
to contemplate. The question is 
simply this—What sort of an arch- 
duchess, and what sort of a garden? 
Well, it is easier to describe the 
setting than the gem, the frame 
than the picture, the landscape than 
the sunshine. Perhaps we had 
better begin with the garden. 

A square of short, much-trodden 
turf, on which the daisies are 
already beginning to droop their 
modest heads and shut up for the 
night ; a few flower-beds ranged 
with mathematical, or rather say 
with military precision,and contain- 

II 
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ing plenty of roses, stocks, and such 
commoner flowers, none of which 
have yet come into bloom, for it is 
spring-time still. Three high close- 
cut beechen hedges in their first 
tender verdure, yet impervious as 
the walls of a palace, and on the 
fourth side, where to secure unin- 
terrupted privacy another hedge 
ought to rise, a murmuring brook, 


That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth its quiet tune ; 


and beyond that a fair expanse of 
meadows sloping away to the dark 
pine forest, above which the even- 
ing star glitters like a silver lamp 
out of the pale serene sky. The 
place is indeed retired, though 
small. Nothing overlooks it except 
one tall row of poplars whispering 
and quivering in the light air that 
wafts with it the sound of vespers on 
the ear of the only occupant of the 
garden—the archduchess herself. 
Again we must. entreat the 


reader's forbearance, and request 
an utter repudiation of all precon- 
ceived notions of an archduchess, 
an archduchess, too,of Austria. No 
nez relroussé, no hair dragged back 
a CImpératrice, no prominent ‘here 


Wwe are again’ expression such as we 
are accustomed to see, with the 
inane smirk of the Austrian mouth, 
in our galleries and their own, 
where Austrian archduchesses are 
always represented as foolish full- 
grown, full-blown blondes, making 
the most of their red cheeks and 
their white bosoms, and their 
general vacancy of countenance and 
pointlessness of demeanour. 

No ; owr archduchess is of a dif- 
ferent pattern altogether. As she 
steps prey along the grass 
alley between the flower-beds, 
would that we could sit down and 
sketch her in lifelike chalks and 
crayons and colours rather than in 
the dull outline of mere pen and 
ink. She isa young queenly woman 
of some twenty summers. Her very 
walk is ene in its feminine 
grace, and the flowing lines of her 
noble figure, with its rounded 
symmetry of limb, are well in 
character with the stately pose of a 
head that would adorn a diadem, 
and a full white neck and bosom 
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against which the royal ermine 
itself loses its purity. Even the 
very action of her shapely hand 
and chiselled arm, bare from the 
elbow, denotes a certain imperious 
wilfulness, a certain playful impa- 
tience, less the result of high birth 
than conscious beauty; for beauty 
indeed she possesses, with all her 
dignity, of the most womanly and 
most attractive kind. The features 
are more of the Norman than the 
Saxon type. The eagle look con- 
ferred by those arched eyebrows, 
which she has inherited from her 
warlike ancestors, is redeemed by 
the purity and gentleness of that 
wide low forehead framed in its 
masses of dark chesnut hair, by the 
softness of those loving eyes, and 
by the piayful expression of the 
red lips and beautifully moulded 
chin. Though she is pale to-night 
and her breath comes quick an 

short as she paces down towards 
the rivulet, her colour is usually 
that of the moss-rose in its first 
bloom; and indeed it must be some 
emotion of more than ordinary 
strength that can thus blanch her 
cheek or bate one jot from the 
customary dignity of her gait and 
see cay fe our archduchess is not 
without a considerable share of 
that woman-pride on which women 
so pique themselves, and thinks 
she is possessed of a great deal 
more than she really has. Her 
dress——But here achecenie con- 
fess ourselves at fault. With no 
feminine assistance at hand we 
dare not enter on the details of a 
lady’s toilette in the days of which 
we write, as now, a matter of pro- 
found science and elaborate art. 
It is sufficient to observe that more 
than one gallant about her father’s 
court had that afternoon pro- 
nounced it the most becoming he 
had ever seen; and that although it 
was a favourite costume of her own, 
or she would scarcely have worn it 
on the present occasion, she had 
this evening for the first time cer- 
tain misgivings as to its attractions 
and her general appearance. She 
must, however, have been a good 
deal pre-occupied, for she scarce 
gave more than a passing thought to 
this uncomfortable consideration. 
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Bright and fair as the evening 
star above her, she walked down to 
the murmuring rivulet, and_her 
cheek grew yet paler and her head 
drooped more and more as she 
watched the passing stream. Pre- 
sently she started and the blood 
mounted to her brow, for a bunch 
of violets floating down the eddy- 
ing water came ashore at her very 
feet. She stooped to pick them up 
with a bright smile, and wringing 
the wet away, hid them tenderly 
in her bosom, then with quickened 
steps and agitated gestures hurried 
from the garden, and was soon 
across the adjacent meadows and 
lost in the gloom of the neighbour- 
ing pine-forest. 

It was not the first time that a 
running stream had been employed 
to carry a message or a love-token. 
It was thus, according to the old 
romancers, that Lancelot corre- 
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sponded with Guenevere, and that 
true Sir Tristram held converse, 
after she became Queen of Cornwall, 
with 
The loveliest lady in the land, 
Yseult of Ireland. 


So our sweet Archduchess, fair 
Clothilde, so called after her an- 
cestress Chroctilde of Burgundy, 


‘wife of Clovis the first king of 


France, hied her away to a lone 
spot in the depths of the pine- 
forest, where a certain spring, being 
indeed the very source and origin 
of the stream that flowed by her 
garden, bubbled up clear and cold 
from its surrounding moss, 

It did not, however, appear that 
the crystal water was the attraction 
which drew her to this sylvan haunt. 
She stopped indeed at the spring, 
but it was to look and listen rather 
than to stoop and drink; and she 
needed not to look nor listen long. 


There glides a step through the foliage thick, 

And her cheek grows pale and her heart beats quick ; 
There whispers a voice through the rustling leaves, 
And her blush returns and her bosom heaves. 

A moment more, and they shall meet— 

Tis past—her lover’s at her feet. 


‘My angel Clothilde, how good 
of you!’ said a fond frank voice, 
and a manly head bent down 
towards the hand he had impri- 
soned in both his own, whilst she, 
womanlike, must needs exclaim in 
accents of the greatest astonish- 
ment, ‘Count Karl! and here! 
how often have I told you not to 
come !’ 

It would scarcely tend to elucidate 
the thread of our narrative were we 
to detail circumstantially the suc- 
ceeding conversation. Our own 
impression is that much of it was 
carried on in dumb show; and we 
are of opinion that a dialogue be- 
tween a lady and gentleman who 
met accidentally twice or thrice a 
week at a fountain by starlight 
was not more likely in the fifteenth 
century than at present to be of a 
terse and sparkling character, alive 
with point, rejoinder, and repartee. 

Once in our life, and once only, 
we assisted unwittingly at a col- 
loquy of the above nature, not as a 
principal—forbid it, Heaven !—but 
in the part of an innocent and un- 


willing eaves-dropper. We were 
reposing after a Greenwich dinner 
in one of Mr. Hart’s commodious 
balconies. Our convives, two 
roundabout elderly gentlemen, had 
gone fast asleep—good kindly 
souls, harmonious even in their 
snores. We lounged back at our 
ease, sucking vacantly at our cigar, 
and thinking between whiles we 
would not be young again if we 
could. In the adjoining balcony 
were a couple who belonged appa- 
rently to a large and noisy party, 
and as far as we could judge, who 


‘had snatched this one no ggg ed 


of exchanging a few words. They 
were obviously young and very 
probably good-looking. We can 
only speak to what we saw—viz., 
one transparent bonnet trimmed 
with lilies of the valley, and one 
exceedingly large brown whisker. 
The lilies had their back to us; the 
whisker pervaded them like some 
enormous butterfly, hovering how- 
ever nearer and nearer. Their 
dialogue was so exceedingly logical 
and conclusive that we have never 
II2 
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forgotten it. The lilies, as became 
their sex, were the first to speak. 

‘Unkind!’ whispered they ve 
softly, as lilies would when stirred, 
after a shower, by the southern 
breeze, ; 

‘I didn’t mean it,’ replied the 
whisker in a deeper and lower 
murmur, not without a tremble in 
it. 

‘Then if you didn’t mean it, J 
didn’t mean it,’ said the lilies, 
ringing all their fairy-bells at once 
in a peal of suppressed joy. 

‘ My own !’ rejoined the whisker, 
this time, even in so short a sen- 
tence, not without a most un- 
doubted break-down. 

After which there was a dead 
silence for full five minutes, and 
then they went back to their party. 
amongst whom we soon recognise 
these two voices, soaring above the 
rest, the gayest and happiest of all. 

From this we gather that an ex- 

lanation, without being lucid, may 
e wholly satisfactory. 

It is now necessary to account 
for the intrusion of the young gen- 
tleman whom the Archduchess 
addressed as Count Karl, in that 
lady’s favourite haunt—an intru- 
sion which seemed to create so 
much astonishment as to leave no 
room for indignation. How for- 
giving women are, to be sure!— 
how meek and patient of compul- 
sion, when force and inclination 
point in the same direction !. Pliant 
as the willow if you only bend 
them with the grain; try them 
against it, however, and see how 
soon they will snap! 

Count Karl of the Fen, then, was 
one of the sprightliest young noble- 
men at the court of Maximilian L., 
a far-seeing and rightly-judging 
Emperor of Austria, who with that 
keen eye to his own interests,which 
marks the successful man, had 
married Mary of Burgundy, daugh- 
ter of Charles the Bold, the richest 
heiress in Europe, and a personable 
lady enough into the bargain. Like 
his son, Philip the Fair,—who fol- 
lowed the paternal precept in es- 
pousing another heiress, Jean of 
Arragon,—Maximilian adopted a 
matter-of-fact and practical view of 
the holy state, such as meets with 
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the cordial approval of ‘parents 
and guardians, and only entails 
upon society the bitterest of all the 
curses with which nature takes 
care to avenge herself on those who 
rebel against her laws. Neverthe- 
less, if people must repent, it has 
become an established axiom that 
they had better ‘ repent in a coach- 
and-six ; and even in the fifteenth 
century a certain Latin distich im- 
pressed upon the magnates of Aus- 
tria the wisdom of marrying for 
money rather than fighting for ag- 
grandizement :— 


Bella gerunt fortes, tu felix Austria nube; 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna 
Venus. 


Ay! the doves built in the helmet 
of Mars, but the goose in those 
piping times laid her golden eggs 
in the coronet of Austria. 
course Maximilian looked to a 
wealthy match for Clothilde, the 
pearl of all his handsome children. 
Maidens of twenty, however, are 
apt to view these matters in a dif- 
ferent light from their sires. A 
score of years later, when her keart 
is hardened and her good sense de- 
veloped, the prudent matron can 
scarcely believe she could ever feel 
like ‘Miss in her teens.” Women 
exhaust their affections faster than 
men, and consequently are less 
hampered with them in advanced 
life. Herein they show their ac- 
customed tact: a doting greybeard 
may be a pitiable sight enough, 
but a romantic old woman is as 
ridiculous an anomaly as a cow in 
a gallop. Nevertheless, the young 
ones can be as wilful as you please. 
Clothilde could not be brought to 
see the merit of a suitor whom her 
father especially favoured, simply, 
it would appear, because Maxi- 
milian did favour him, and because 
he was the wealthiest and most 
sumptuous noble about the Court. 
And yet Otto of Alsatia, Landgrave 
of Ehenheim, was a gallant well 
calculated to make wild work in 
the female bosom. He was in the 
—_ of life, exceedingly good- 
ooking, with a certain air of con- 
scious superiority and nonchalance 
which makes so much way in a 
woman’s good graces, Indifference, 
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you see, interests them, piques 
them, raises the combative prin- 
ciple, of which they possess a con- 
siderable share, and they must 
fathom the mystery, must conquer 
or die. He had a high reputation, 
too, as a warrior ; had held the lists 
in Burgundy, on occasion of the 
Emperor's marriage, for two sum- 
mer days against all comers, and 
threw his Alsatian revenues about 
with a profusion that astonished 
the whole Court, Also, the extra- 
vagant absurdity of his dress was 
only equalled by its splendour ; so 
the Austrian ladies vowed in their 
soft Austrian tones that he was 
enchanting. 

As an aspirant to the hand of the 
beautiful Clothilde, he had espe- 
cially devoted his military talents 
to the service of her father. He 
wore the young Archduchess’s co- 
lours on all occasions ; and although 
he had once been unhorsed in a 
tournament by an unknown knight 
who bore a knot of ribbons of the 
same hue on his helmet, his stout 
arm and skilful lance had made the 
terrible violet, Clothilde’s favourite 
emblem, a dread to all who sat in 
knightly sel/e, from which the 
Landgrave was exceedingly success- 
ful in extricating them. 

Still she liked Count Karl the 
best. How her heart had beat, 
that well-remembered day, when 
from the gallery she recognised her 
own cognizance on an unknown 
helmet, and something told her she 
was guessing rightly at the face 
beneath. How she held her breath 
and turned sick at the crash of 
the encounter ; and how her faint- 
ness passed away and her blood 
thrilled when she saw the Land- 
grave on his back, with his squire 
unclasping his vizor, while the 
unknown champion wheeled his 
charger round in triumph to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the Em- 

eror. After that, of course, she 
et him declare himself; and when 
he appeared at Court in a full suit 
of violet satin, embroidered with 
seed pearls, to the Empress’s admi- 
ration and the Landgrave’s un- 
bounded disgust, rewarded him 
with a sunny smile, and permitted 
him to eat off the same plate with 
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her at supper—a partnership which, 
in those unsophisticated times, im- 
plied rather an excess of goodwill 
than a scarcity of china. 

And Count Kari loved her very 
dearly, and for her sake spilt his 
blood in her father’s battles, win- 
ning great honour and renown; 
and for her sake haunted her 
father’s Court, where he was not 
exceedingly welcome, and preferred 
his almost hopeless suit, with all 
its sorrows, to the bright eyes and 
kindly smiles that wooed him from 
the rest. 

It was strange, said the Austrian 
ladies, to see so high-couraged a 
warrior with a heart so cold. 

But stranger still was the con- 
duct of Clothilde. So little ad- 
vanced was this young lady in the 
code of coquetry, that she did not 
despise her lover for his unswerv- 
ing devotion to his mistress; that 
she did not undervalue a possession 
simply because she was sure of it; 
nor humiliate him because he was 
too proud to endure and too kind 
to resent it; nor visit on him all 
her own petty cares and annoyances 
whencesoever they might spring; 
nor inflict upon him any one of the 
thousand insults and injustices 
with which women take pains to 
destroy a fabric they are unable to 
build up again. And then who so 
dismayed as the child itself, when 
the card-castle has fallen to pieces, 
and all the ingenuity of the pretty 
fingers, and all the tears from the 
pretty eyes, can never put it to- 
gether any more? 

Our young couple, however, had 
plenty of difficulties in their way 
without making any for them- 
selves. Courtiers’ glances are sharp 
and courtiers’ tongues are nimble, 
neither do the former restrict 
themselves to seeing nor the latter 
to detailing onlythat which actually 
takes place. Too overt an admira- 
tion on the part of Count Karl for 
the Emperor's daughter would 
have destroyed its object by earn- 
ing his own dismissal from the 
Court. In public the lovers were 
compelled to appear cold and dis- 
tant, yet it did seem hard, very 
hard, if they were never to con- 
verse at all. Of course, then, they 
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met in secret; perhaps enjoyed 
such meetings all the more for the 
necessity ; and the manner in which 
they arranged these interviews, 
without being novel, was suffi- 
ciently ingenious. 

First of all, Clothilde, seized, as 
it would seem, with a violent hor- 
ticultural turn, began to make a 
practice of walking at sunset in 
the garden above mentioned. After 
a while, when her absence from 
vespers ceased to be remarked, she 
extended her rambles to the ad- 
jacent pine-forest; and somehow 
or mien it was a very short time 
before she made out that if a hand- 
ful of violets should chance to come 
floating down the stream whilst 
she took her evening stroll, she 
need not be startled in a few 
minutes afterwards to find Count 
Karl at the spring. 

On the occasion in question, 
when the Archduchess expressed 
so much surprise, tinged with dis- 
pleasure, at the rencontre, she was 
particularly anxious for an inter- 
view with her admirer. That very 
day, some two hours after noon— 
for the Emperor dined at eleven, 
and sat a long time after dinner— 
she had been summoned to her 
father’s chair to pour out his 
Rhenish, and listen to a few words 
of paternal advice. The three or 
four courtiers present sat so far 
below the dais as to be out of ear- 
shot; and the jester, whose privi- 
lege it was to stand behind his 
master, was by this time so drunk 
as to be both blind and deaf; thus 
parent and child might be said to 
be alone. 

Maximilian L., slightly elevated, 
began the conversation. 

‘My pretty Clothilde, it is time 
thou wert married. Fill my cup, 
daughter, and married thou shalt 
be forthwith.’ 

It was contrary to etiquette for 
the lady to make any comments 
on so natural an arrangement, 
nevertheless it was not in woman 
to refrain from disclosing a pardon- 
able curiosity as to the proposed 
husband. 

‘Doth it please thee, my pretty 
one?’ continued the Emperor, in 
high good humour, for he was fond 
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of his children as well as his liquor. 
‘Speak, answer me—thou hast thy 
father’s leave.’ 

‘I would fain know that he is a 
brave warrior, sire, replied the 
demure damsel, ‘and a good lance, 
and—and—what is his name.’ 

The Emperor laughed loud 
enough to waken the jester, who 
looked into his empty beaker, 
simpered, and went to sleep again. 

‘A warrior! my little vixen!’ 

uoth his Majesty ; ‘ay, that is he! 
Fill my cup, daughter. Otto of 
Ehenheim and his Alsatians are 
not the last in men’s mouths when 
hard blows and good service are 
the theme. Fill my cup, T say, and 
drink to the Landgrave’s health!’ 

‘IT knew it was that odious Land- 
grave!’ thought poor Clothilde; 
and how she felt she hated his 
goodly person, with its curling 
locks, and its shining apparel, and 
its high and mighty airs; never- 
theless, she took a little sip of the 
Rhenish, and glancing timidly at 
her father, added, inquiringly— 

‘And a good lance?’ 

‘A true daughter of Austria!’ 
shouted the Emperor, exultingly, 
emptying his goblet. ‘Kiss me, 
lass! Not a stouter arm nor a 
firmer seat amongst all my paladins, 
or indeed how should he presume 
to love a descendant of Charle- 
magne and a granddaughter of 
Charles the Bold?’ 

Maximilian, be it observed, even 
in his moments of hilarity, held 
the memory of his wife’s father in 
considerable awe. Nor was this a 
rare sentiment amongst that de- 
funct potentate’s kinsmen and 
allies. Perhaps amore headstrong, 
inconsiderate, uncompromising in- 
dividual than Charles the Bold 
never took the vows of chivalry, 
and the worst of him was, he used 
always to be ready to justify the 
most unreasonable of his argu- 
ments with his sword. 

Clothilde, not more deficient 
than other young ladies in woman’s 
wit, caught at the idea which her 
father’s tone suggested when he 
mentioned the name of her for- 
midable grandsire. As a last 
chance she resolved to claim a right 
which she had heard Mary of Bur- 
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gundy declare was the privilege of 
all female descendants of her illus- 
trious house. 

‘Father, she began timidly, and 
paused; but the Emperor set his 
cup down with an air of such un- 
bounded satisfaction that she took 
courage to proceed. ‘Father, I 
ask as a boon what my mother’s 
daughter may claim as aright. A 
grandchild of Charles the Bold 
may -protest against a marriage 
with any but the bravest of the 
brave. Her hand is the meet re- 
ward of him alone who bears him- 
self best for a summer’s day in 
closed lists. Mamma told me so 
only yesterday, and what would 
grandpapa have said if he could 
have heard I was to be married 
like a miller’s daughter, without a 
drop of liquid spilt, more precious 
than a few flasks of Rhenish?’ 

She spoke in German, of course, 
and in high-flown language; but 
our translation, though colloquial, 
conveys as nearly as possible what 
she intended to say. 

Maximilian pondered and looked 
profound. To oppose Mary of Bur- 
gundy, was in itself no tempting 
venture. All that family, as he 
used to observe, required the most 
delicate management ; and in his 
few collisions with his Empress, he 
had invariably come worst off. But 
to contravene any established dic- 
tum of hers, inherited from her 
tempestuous old father, why it was 
not to be thought of. He had not 
the nerve to do it. 

‘Besides, thought the Emperor, 
staring wisely into his cup, ‘ Otto 
of Ehenheim is a formidable war- 
rior. I have seen the best of our 
champions go down before him 
like barley in harvest-time. He 
will not tilt the worse that he is 
fighting for an Archduchess of 
Austria, Sapperment! he shall win 
her with his lance, and everybody 
will be satisfied,’ 

So he woke the jester with a 
hearty kick, at which that profes- 
sional, though wincing from an 
application delivered with the 
pointed shoe of the period, was 
fain to raise an ill-dissembled laugh, 
and imprinting a kiss upon his 
daughter’s forehead, exclaimed— 
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‘Be it as thou wilt, my lass. 
Thou art thy mother’s own child, 
and doubtless art ever best pleased 
in the midst of confusion and 
strife. Let them fall to blows for 
thee, an’ they must ; and perhaps 
the victor may find, ere all be done, 
that he too has met with his 
match.’ 

So he dismissed her from the 
presence, and summoning his he- 
ralds, commanded a grand tourna- 
ment to be proclaimed for that day 
week, specifying the conditions of 
the contest, and the value of the 
prize. Cunning Maximilian re- 
flected that the shorter notice 
given, the fewer competitors, and 
consequently the better chance for 
his favourite, Otto of Ehenheim. 

And now was running to and fro 
about the precincts of the Court, 
and despatching of retainers hither 
and thither, and much inspection 
of horse-flesh, and proving of mail, 
and driving of armourers to their 
wits’ end; for a week was but a 
brief period of preparation for such 
an event as a tournament in which 
an Emperor’s daughter was to be 
the prize. Every man thought his 
chance as good as another's, and 
resolved that no deficiency in 
charger, weapons, or accoutrements, 
should give his antagonist the 
slightest advantage. Business, as 
we should say in these commercial 
days, received no inconsiderable 
impetus. Sigismund of Kalbsbraten 
gave Leopold, Count Schmarn, 
fifty gold pieces on the spot for a 
new-fashioned headpiece, which he 
had long hoped to come by in a 
less honest manner ; whilst Rodolph 
the Chatelaine exchanged a suit of 
Milan chain-armour, without 2 
murmur, for a famous bay steed 
belonging to the Lord of Ehren- 
breitstein. The courtiers’ tongues 
ran more nimbly than ever, and the 
ladies could hardly be expected to 
keep silence on so congenial a topic. 

‘Have you heard of the tourna- 
ment ?—‘ Dame Clothilde to marry 
the conqueror. —* — Virgin! you 
don’t say so !—‘ The Emperor _pro- 
claimed it after dinner.—‘ Long 
live the Emperor! Was he tolerably 
sober at the time ?—‘ Who is likely 
to win?—‘ Kalbsbraten is a stout 
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warrior.’—‘Rodolphis a good lance.’ 
‘Otto of Alsatia will empty all 
their saddles’—‘How I hope he 
will, that duck of a Landgrave!’ 
(the last remark from the Em- 
press’s junior maid of honour)—and 
such like, were the sounds that 
pervaded the palace. Otto was 
evidently the favourite, vy 
amongst the ladies ; and although 
many of those gentle partisans, for 
sundry reasons, did not care to 
have him married, perhaps there 
was but one feminine heart in the 
whole Court that would leap to see 
him vanquished—and that heart 
was beating beneath the bodice 
of the fair prize herself. 

He took it very coolly—he al- 
ways did take matters coolly ; but 
while he abated not one jewel in 
the splendour of his daily peaceful 
apparel, he prepared for a strict 
investigation of his horses and 
armour, not without a strong con- 
viction on his own part that he 
must win, if he only did his best. 
Theseimperturbable, resolute cham- 
pions are the most dangerous ad- 
versaries. 

And whilst the whole palace was 
alive with bustle and shouting, 
with the din of armour, the flash- 
ing of torches, and the discord of 
many voices, how still and quiet 
were those two in the shade of the 
pine-forest, with the spring bubbling 
softly up at their feet, and the 
evening star shedding its rays 
calmly down upon their pale, lov- 
ing faces. 

Hand-in-hand, with many a 
pretty oath and foolish vow be- 
tween, had they talked over the 
coming tournament, and_ the 
chances of victory for him whose 
arm was nerved by the smiles of his 
beloved. Of course, at first she 
would not hear of his entering for 
the prize. She would never en- 
danger her dear Karl’s life for- 
sooth, not she! and he must give 
her up and not think about her 
any more, and be satisfied with her 
assurance that she could never, 
never forget him; and of course it 
he had taken her at her word, she 
would have been infinitely dis- 
gusted, and rated him as low as he 
would have deserved. Then, on 
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his cutting short all this kind of 
thing, rather brusquely, but in a 
sufficiently pleasant manner, the 
subject came to be more practically 
discussed, and the Archduchess 
did not scruple to express her high 
opinion of the Landgrave’s prowess, 
and intense dread that he would 
prove the conqueror and winner of 
the prize. Doubtless, before the 
lance of whomsoever the Alsatian 
went down, the knight who laid 
that lance in rest would obtain Clo- 
thilde’s hand. Must not Karl re- 
serve his forces as much as possible 
for this formidable antagonist, so 
that the result of the tournament 
should indeed be a duel between 
the two wearers of the violet ? And 
then, could the Count of the Fen 
but come into the struggle a fresher 
man than the Landgrave of Ehen- 
heim, what doubt of victory and 
subsequent happiness? With a 
woman’s enviable faculty of talk- 
ing herself into any given opinion 
in less than ten minutes, and her 
implicit faith that the man she 
loves has only to attempt it, and 
he must succeed in any and every 
enterprise, Clothilde soon found 
herself triumphantly anticipating 
the result of the very contest she 
had so much dreaded ; nay, before 
the increasing darkness warned 
them it was time to part, she had 
taken such a jump into the future 
as to have settled in her own mind 
the very dress she meant to be 
married in, and even sundry sub- 
sequent arrangements in which the 
unconscious Karl was to bear an 
obedient and unassuming part. 
But the evening star ere this 
was high in the heavens, and under 
the shadow of the gloomy pines, 
the night, as the German says, was 
‘black as a wolf's mouth.’ Mary 
of Burgundy resembled the strict 
old dame in the nursery ballad— 


of Northumberland, 
Who kept her daughter in her hand, 


rigidly enforcing certain rules, 
which neither family nor house- 
hold dared venture to disobey. It 
was not good to offend the house 
of Burgundy. Strong and fiery, 
like the wines of their dukedom, 
their blood boiled up quickly, but 
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took a long time to cool down, 
Nobody dreamt of disputing the 
Empress’s authority—least of all 
the Emperor. It was high time 
to part. A hurried sentence—a 
warm pressure of the hand—two 
heads bowing nearer and nearer 
each other—something that would 
have been a whisper, had it not 
terminated in a sweeter assurance 
still, and Clothilde was hastening 
away through the darkness to the 
edge of the pine-forest, whilst her 
lover remained like a statue at the 
spring, listening to catch the last 
echo of her foot-fall. 

But another foot-fall caused Karl 
to start as if he was shot, and 
crouching down to the earth, to put 
his ear on its surface and listen for 
an instant in an agony of suspense. 
No! there was no mistaking the 
long stealthy gallop, nor the snuff- 
ing nostrils hunting steadily on 
the track of their prey. Ere she 
could reach the border of the forest, 
the wolf must be upon her—the 
gaunt grey wolf that would pull a 
man down if he fied from him, 
that maddened with hunger, after 
the severe winter, would tear the 
Karl 
flew along 


life out of a fallen prey. 
started to his feet a 

the path with all the vigour of his 
stalwart manhood and the speed of 


his fresh elastic youth. Love's 
ears are sharper than those of fear, 
she had half turned round to meet 
him, when a dim panting shape, 
with flaring eyes, bounded up 
against her, and bore her to the 
earth, There was a faint shriek— 
a fierce stifled snarl—a dark, rough 
outline, and a mass of white 
draperies on the path. With an 
instinct fiercer and more reckless 
than the wolf’s, Karl flung himself 
down to the rescue, 

Short, sharp, but decisive, it was 
a gallant struggle between the man 
and the brute. The former had no 
Weapons save those with which 
nature had provided him, and 
twice the long white fangs of his 
antagonist drank deep from the 
stream of life. Once the sharp 
muzzle was buried in his thigh, 
once in his side; each time it tore 
away the dripping flesh, but the 
Count of the Fen was no child in 
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a death-grapple like this, and the 
grasp of hie two strong hands grew 
tighter and tighter round that 
sinewy neck, till at last he got his 
knee and his whole weight to bear 
upon its throat, and so pressed 
life and breath together out of the 
long, lean, hairy monster. When 
Karl arose, bleeding, gasping, and 
exhausted, the wolf’s dead carcase 
lay stretched on the path at his 
feet. His first care was the Arch- 
duchess, but he was giddy and 
faint, and it was her hand that 
wiped his brow and strove to 
stanch his wounds with the strips 
she tore from her dress, and her 
voice that bade him rest his head 
on her knees (for he had fallen 
once more) and look up in her face, 
and tell her he was not hurt to the 
death, her preserver! her own! 
She had forgotten all about the 
tournament now, and the Emperor, 
and the Landgrave, all but Karl, 
bleeding, it might be dying, and 
for her sake ! 

She was not hurt. The rescue 
had arrived just in time, and ere 
the savage animal which had drag- 
ged her to the ground, could tear 
away more than a mouthful of lace 
and velvet and ermine from her 
dress, it had found an unsparing 
enemy instead of a defenceless prey. 

She did not faint. She was 
Charles the Bold’s granddaughter. 
She was not even frightened. She 
would have helped him in the 
struggle had there been time; but 
she supported her lover’s steps to 
the very walls of the palace, and 
would not leave him till she was 
satisfied he could walk alone. Then 
she sailed into her mother’s pre- 
sence with a haughtier step and a 
brighter eye than ordinary, and 
though the usual hour was long 
past, and a biting reproof was on 
the tip of the imperial tongue, 
there was that in her daughter's 
bearing which forbade Mary of 
Burgundy to question or to chide, 

It was only after the excitement 
had passed away, and its inevi- 
table re-action commenced, that 
Clothilde’s heart turned sick within 
her, to think his wounds would 
never be healed in time for the 
tournament, 
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The Landgrave of Ehenheim, it 
is scarcely necessary to observe, was 
not a man to throw away his 
chances, either in love or war. 
Though his handsome face looked 
so imperturbable, and he affected 
in his demeanour so much languor 
and carelessness, his real character 
was one of quiet energy and per- 
severance, ike most successful 
combatants, his experience had 
taught him the advantages of severe 
training ; and no sooner had he 
learned the day fixed for the tour- 
nament, than he devoted all his 
spare hours to preparation for the 
conflict. ‘True to his assumed cha- 
racter, he appeared indeed as en- 
grossed as formerly with the dissi- 

ations of the Court; but Kalbs- 

raten, who allowed nothing to 
interfere with his revels, was heard 
to observe more than once, that 
these Alsatians could not drink 
with yourthoroughbred Saxon, after 
all; and sundry eyes, as sharp as 
they were beautiful, detected a 
shade less colour on the Land- 
grave’s bronzed cheek, a trifle more 
listlessness in his bearing, when 
he joined the Empress’s circle after 
the severe exercises of chivalry in 
which he spent the morning. 

How many pieces of armour he 
proved and cast aside—how many 
steeds he rejected for flinching from 
the shock of the encounter—how 
many tough ashen lances he splin- 
tered, it would be waste of time to 
enumerate. Suffice it to say, that 
sword, mace, and battle-axe were 
onl resigned to lay lance in rest ; 
and that poor Johann von Miiller, 
his squire, with whom he tilted for 
practice, and whom he hurled re- 
peatedly from his saddle, with irre- 
sistible velocity, found by the third 
day’s preparation every double- 
tooth loosened in his head. 

Perhaps, except Clothilde herself, 
no one hated the very name of the 
tournament so heartily as this long- 
suffering acolyte treading his thorny 
path towards the spurs of gold. 

So the great day came at last. 
The lists were up, the galleries re- 
paired. His Majesty’s own private 
box covered anew with scarlet 
velvet. Trumpets sounded their 
Janfares all over the place. One 
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only topic of conversation pervaded 
every circle, both high and low. 
Jongleurs and minstrels sang their 
jingling rhymes to applauding 

undreds, ringing many a fanciful 
change on the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the fair Clothilde, and less 
directly on the valour and munifi- 
cence of the Landgrave of Ehen- 
heim, the implied winner of the 
wrize. Court gallants and Court 
ie could talk of nothing else, 
The chances were calculated, the 
combatants enumerated. Wagers 
were laid (as in modern times, fewer 
taken than were profferéd), and 
chains, brooches, and armlets were 
freely gaged by rosy lips upon the 
lance of each fair one’s favourite. 
Also, as in modern times, the 
starters, as we should now say, were 
in small proportion to the entrves. 
Some had been hurt in the practice- 
ground, others had succumbed in 
the training. A few were too diffi- 
dent to contend for so magnificent 
a prize. A good many did not care 
to encounter such formidable cham- 
pions as Schmarn, Kalbsbraten, 
and Ehrenbreitstein, above all, the 
dreaded Alsatian with the violets 
on his armour ; so that when Hilde- 
brand of Hochheimer, imperial 
grand-marshal, ordered the heralds 
to proclaim the names and titles of 
the aspirants, there were not above 
a dozen champions on his list. The 
Emperor was delighted. The busi- 
ness would be over the sooner, and 
he would get the earlier to dinner ; 
so he pointed them out to Clothilde 
in high good humour, as she sat by 
him pale and dejected, nor noticed 
how her whole frame trembled when 
the herald concluded his task with- 
out reading on the roll the well- 
known title of Count Karl of the 
Fen. 

As at a bull-fight in modern 
Spain, so at a passage-of-arms in 
medizeval Europe, the fair sex mus- 
tered in considerable numbers, and 
betrayed a vital interest, tinged, of 
course, with womanly pity in the 
fate of the principal actors. Not 
that they suffered the real tragedy 
to interfere with their own bye-play, 
or allowed themselves to be so en- 
grossed with the admirer in mail 
and plate down yonder, fighting for 
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his life, as to neglect the nearer 
conquest up here in satin doublet 
and silken hose, whispering elabo- 
rate compliments in a willing ear. 
Their dresses, too, occupied a large 
share of their attention. Sump- 
tuous apparel in both sexes was the 

rincipal extravagance of the age. 
t was not probable that the 
daughters of Eve, whose conscious- 
ness of dress has in all times been 
as sensitive as their mother’s was 
of nudity, would forego the oppor- 
tunity of arraying themselves in 
a style of splendour fatal to all 
beholders. 

Tier upon tier, the ranks of 
beauty shone and sparkled in the 
gallery, commenting freely the 
while on the warriors below. 

‘See how Kalbsbraten backs |his 
Flemish roan. He looks like a 
tower of steel. "Tis a fair device, 
too, the 7'éte de Veau, so cunningly 
embroidered on his surcoat. In 
my opinion Sigismund’s weight 
and size must bear down all before 
it! 

‘Nay, Baroness, observe how 
Count Schmarn sits in the saddle. 
Trust me, he is the better lance. 
They say last year at the tourna- 
ment at Aix he unhorsed six French 
knights running, without unlacing 
his helmet,’ 

‘Pooh! the French knights never 
won a course against Burgundy. 
Montmorency acknowledged it him- 
self. Honourable lady, I will wager 
you my collar of pearls against 
your diamond cross, that in six 
courses Ehrenbreitstein proves 
himself the best knight here, save 
one.’ 

‘I will accept. Baroness, know 
ou that the Lord of the Rhine 
1as sold his good bay horse to 
Rodolph? Perhaps the Chatelaine 
may win the prize, after all.’ 

‘Nay, Countess,’ interrupted a 
deep voice joining in the conversa- 
tion, ‘with sword and battle-axe 
Rodolph is a formidable champion, 
but his hand is not so steady as it 
once was with the lance. There 
rides one who could have held the 
lists against all comers in the days 
of Charlemagne!’ 

The ladies gazed intently in the 
direction pointed out. Their in- 
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formant was an undoubted autho- 
rity on all such matters, having 
held the post of honour for ten 
years as one of the ten champions 
of the Empire, a distinction which 
now conferred on him an immunity 
from all military service for life; 
and in the present instance the 
critical approval of the warrior was 
ratified by the plaudits of the multi- 
tude, 

As the Alsatian, in complete 
armour, and with his vizor down, 
rode into the lists, there was a 
loud cheer of approval even from 
the phlegmatic Saxons, and the 
air resounded with outcries of 
‘The Landgrave! the Landgrave! 
An Ehenheim! An Ehenheim!’ 
whilst the royal trumpets gave an 
extra flourish in honour of his 
gallant bearing and the splendour 
of his appointments. 

Had one of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom reappeared upon 
earth he could not have more com- 
pletely realized the ideal of chi- 
valry than did Otto of Ehenheim, 
as he guided his managed charger 
into the spacious enclosure. Over 
his burnished armour, which shone 
like glass, and which was curiously 
inlaid in gold with an elaborate 
pattern representing wreaths of 
violets, he wore a velvet surcoat 
of the same hue as that modest 
floweret. The housings of his 
charger were likewise of the favou- 
rite colour, and a violet scarf floated 
loosely from his shoulders, His 
fine frame showed to great advan- 
tage, sheathed as it was in mail 
and plate; and when, with con- 
summate horsemanship, he caused 
his steed—a dark roan, of great 
power and symmetry—to passage 
sideways along the arena so as to 
keep his front to the ladies’ gallery 
till he arrived beneath the throne, 
and there halting made him stand 
motionless as a statue, while he 
lowered his lance in knightly 
homage to his Imperial master and 
the fair girl whose cognizance he 
wore, the spectators were already 
waxing vehement in their applause. 
But when, in the execution of these 
manceuvres, it appeared that he 
bore no device on his shield, no 
plume on his helmet, but in the 
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centre of the one and on the crest 

of the other a large posy of fresh- 

gathered violets, the enthusiasm, 

oy amongst the ladies, 
new no bounds. 

‘He must win!’ said they. ‘He 
shall win. He deserves to win! 
Happy Clothilde! How I wish I 
was an archduchess! Such gal- 
lantry! such delicacy! such ro- 
mantic feeling! And that lovely 
armour must have cost a king's 
ransom! Look at the velvet, and 
that dear horse! The violets, too, 
gathered this morning, with the 
dew on them. How charming of 
him! Did youever? No! There 
never was such a knight as Otto 
the Alsatian, Landgrave of Ehen- 
heim!’ 

At this juncture, when the senti- 
ment of admiration was at its 
height, and the last arrival was 
carrying all before him, a fresh 
flourish of trumpets announced 
the appearance of another com- 
petitor for the prize; and lo! to 
the breathless astonishment of 
every individual present there rode 
into the lists the exact counterpart 
of the magnificent Landgrave, so 


completely in every respect the 
double of his predecessor that 
men looked agape in each other's 
faces as though doubting the evi- 


dence of their senses. The same 
figure, the same size, the same 
strong graceful seat in the saddle. 
The burnished armour was inlaid 
with the same pattern, and covered 
with a velvet surcoat of the very 
same shade. The scarf appeared 
cut from the same piece; the hous- 
ings, nay, the very charger beneath 
them, were identical with the Al- 
satian’s; and when the rider, after 
ae precisely the same evo- 
utions, lowered his lance, and 
ranging up alongside of his prede- 
cessor disclosed a posy of violets 
in the boss of his shield, and 
another on the crest of his helmet, 
the ladies began to cross them- 
selves, and the Emperor turned 
pale, and bethought him of his 
sins, and the power of the black 
art. Even amongst the redoubtable 
champions themselves there were 
no small misgivings as to the cha- 
racter of their new competitor. 
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Count Schmarn, appealing at once 
to his confessor, caused his armour 
to be sprinkled with holy water on 
the spot. Rodolph and Ehren- 
breitstein swore great oaths inside 
their helmets, the latter qualifying 
his imprecations with vows to his 
patron saint. Kalbsbraten, whose 
gigantic frame enclosed a supersti- 
tious mind, trembled till his armour 
rattled again, and was not restored 
till, raising his vizor and calling 
for a bowl of wine, he had quaffe 
off that restorative at a draught. 
Only the Landgrave, if he felt 
astonishment or alarm, suffered 
neither sentiment to appear: he 
sat unmoved by the side of his 
double, and the confused specta- 
tors began to wonder which was 
which, 

The heralds then proclaimed the 
last comer as ‘The Knight of the 
Violet.’ In accordance with the 
usages of chivalry, he could not be 
required to give any more explicit 
account of himself, at least until 
after the conclusion of the tourna- 
ment. Knights were in the habit 
of making such eccentric vows, and 
were altogether such mysterious 
characters, that their laws invari- 
ably treated an incognito with the 
strictest respect. 

Perhaps Clothilde knew some- 
thing about it. She looked very 
pale and anxious on the first ap- 
pearance of the new arrival ; but 
when she had assured herself that 
he sat strong and upright in his 
saddle she seemed to gather cou- 
rage, and listened with sufficient 
composure to the Emperor’s ex- 
pressions of curiosity and astonish- 
ment. 

The hour of combat had now 
arrived, the lists were closed. The 
Grand Marshal made a progress 
round the arena, The Emperor 
assumed his warder. The ladies’ 
tongues were hushed, and all stood 
on the tiptoe of expectation. 

The antagonists were at first 
chosen by lot. Whichsoever should 
be adjudged by the Marshal and 
confirmed by the Emperor to have 
come best off in three courses 
was to be set aside in the victorious 
class ; these again were to contest 
the palm among themselves until 
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but one conqueror should be left. 
Commencing on the principle of a 
Welsh main, these conflicts could 
only terminate like the famous duel 
of the Kilkenny cats. 

It is unnecessary to follow the 
fortunes of the different comba- 
tants as they ran their various 
courses and shivered their respec- 
tive lances, amidst the 
trumpets, the shouting of heralds, 
and the applause of the delighted 
ladies. Count Schmarn, having 
twice disposed of inferior competi- 
tors, was obliged to succumb to 
Ehrenbreitstein, and the proud 
Lord of the Rhine again in his turn 
was rolled over by the good bay- 
horse he had lost to the Chatelaine. 
Rodolph now looked like a winner. 
but alas! the hand that had lifted 
so many full beakers to set them 
down empty, though it retained its 
strength, had lost its steadiness,— 
his lance shook as he couched it 
against his adversary’s helmet, and 
when he missed that object alto- 

ether, and received the whole 
orce of the hostile weapon on his 
own corslet, it was no wonder that 
man and horse went down before 
that resistless shock. 

Once more the crowd shouted 
‘An Ehenheim! an Ehenheim!’ 
but a counter-cry arose for the un- 
known champion, and people asked 
each other in some consternation 
whether it were the Alsatian or his 
double who had made such an ex- 
ample of Rodolph the Chatelaine ? 
Even Hoch-Heimer, the Grand Mar- 
shal, was unable to answer the 
question, puzzled as he was by the 
exact similitude of the combatants 
and their squires, 

Samat the other ‘ Knight of 


the Violet’ was preparing to engage 


with Kalbsbraten. That redoubt- 
able warrior’s weight and size had 
disposed readily of all who encoun- 
tered him; and he now addressed 
himself to the conflict with con- 
siderable confidence, partly the re- 
sult of his knightly courage, and 
partly of the good Rhine wine 
which he had quaffed during his 
intervals of repose. Mentally de- 
fying the Alsatian, or the Devil, 
who, he devoutly believed, had en- 
tered the lists in that warrior’s 
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likeness, he made the sign of the 
cross, laid lance in rest, and charged 
furiously at the foe. The arm that 
met him, however, was as strong 
and more skilful than his own. 
Aimed at the gorget, his adversary’s 
lance took him exactly in the 
throat, and the extra leverage lifted 
his huge bulk clean out of the 
saddle, and left him senseless on 
the ground, whence he was con- 
veyed to his lodging, where the 
leech who attended a affirmed 
that the lancet drew from his veins 
a mingled stream of blood and wine. 

The prize now remained to be 
contested by the two Knights of 
the Violet, and the excitement of 
the spectators, stimulated by cu- 
riosity as well as interest, knew no 
bounds, 

Two courses they ran, each 
shivering his lance fairly against 
the body of his adversary, but 
neither to the most critical eye 
obtaining the slightest advantage. 
Hoch-Heimer swore in good gut- 
tural Saxon that he had never wit- 
nessed so even a match, and the 
crowd began to murmur that the 
combat must be fought out at last 
with sword and battle-axe. 

As they rode once more to their 
respective posts for a third essay, 
one of the knights reeled in the 
saddle as if about to fall from ex- 
haustion. Clothilde turned paler 
than ever. 

‘Father,’ she whispered, ‘the 
Landgrave is faint and weary. 
Throw the warder down, or thy 
daughter must become the prize of 
an unknown knight.’ 

Why did she think it was the 
Alsatian whose stamina would fail 
to endure the severe labours of the 
day? His training had been of the 
strictest; it was none of Otto’s 
blood that a wolf’s sharp fangs had 
drained but one short week ago. 

The black lie is of both sexes; 
the whitealmost invariably a female. 

The Emperor was a reasonable 
man enough. He did not wish 
Clothilde to marry any one but the 
Alsatian, and he jumped at once,to 
the conclusion that it was Ehenheim 
and not his adversary (for in his 
heart he believed the latter to be a 
magician) whose strength was fail- 
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ing him. Besides he wanted to go 
to dinner, so he flung his warder 
into the lists and stopped the fight 
just as the champions were couch- 
ing their lances for the third time. 
Hoch-Heimer rode under the gal- 
lery to receive the Imperial com- 
mands in ill-dissembled wrath. 
The Grand Marshal was choking 
with indignation at such an in- 
fringement of the laws of chivalry. 
He even ventured on a respectful 
remonstrance, though it crossed his 
mind the while that the Emperor 
was hungry and the dinner-hour 
already past. 

‘Stuff! said Maximilian. ‘The 
champions have borne themselves 
equally well. It is a drawn battle. 
They can’t both marry my daugh- 
ter. It shall be decided by lot.’ 

In his heart he dreaded a pro- 
tracted contest with sword and axe, 
the dinner cold, and probably the 
Alsatian worsted after all. As for 
a decision by lot, it was very easy 
to arrange all that. 

Here the clear cold tones of Mary 
of Burgundy broke in on his re- 
flections. 

‘Let them ride at the ring to 
decide the victory,’ said she, raising 
‘Enough blood 


her proud head. 
has been shed for the honour of the 


House of Burgundy, and so we 
decided more than one doubtful 
contest in my father’s time.’ 

The Emperor fidgeted and looked 
as though he would have spoken. 
Some of the bystanders even af- 
firmed that hed:d mutter something 
about ‘the soup being cold,’ and 
‘would it take long? 

‘ At the court of Charles the Bold, 
added the Empress, fixing her con- 
sort with a freezing look. The 
magical name produced its usual 
effect. Summoning the Grand 
Marshal to his side, Maximilian, 
after a brief consultation with that 
functionary, desired that the heralds 
might proclaim his Imperial plea- 
sure forthwith—viz., ‘that the two 
conquering champions should de- 
cide their contest by running three 
courses at the ring, to the sparing 
of noble blood and the encourage- 
ment of knightly skill,” adding in 
a whisper to the jester, on whose 
fidelity in such matters he could 
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rely, ‘run to the lord high steward 
and tell him—dinner in half an 
hour.’ 

Some murmurings among the 
spectators followed the announce- 
ment of the Imperial edict, for the 
appetite for bloodshed of a crowd 
‘grows by what it feeds on.’ 
Nevertheless the preparations for 
riding at the ring were soon con- 
cluded (a small circle of gold, just 
large enough to contain the point 
of a lance, and suspended on a 
slackened cord between two up- 
right wands, being all that was re- 
quired), and the champions, whom 
rigid etiquette had forbidden so 
much as to unhelm, were once more 
warned to make ready for the 
bloodless conflict. 

How many wax candlesClothilde 
promised her patron saint during 
that interval, short as it was, we 
would hardly venture to surmise ; 
but it doubtless was a comfort to 
reflect that the exercise demanded 
neither strength nor endurance, 
only a true eye and steady hand; 
also that Count Karl’s proficiency 
in this particular feat was un- 
equalled. 

Twice did each warrior, going at 
full speed beneath the cord, carry 
off the golden circlet fairly on the 

oint of his lance. Clothilde must 

ave fainted had it not been for the 
tension of extreme suspense. In 
the third course one of them missed 
the object by a hair’s breath ; the 
other bore it deftly away once 
more, and riding beneath the gal- 
lery, his whole body swaying to 
and fro as if he must have fallen 
from the saddle, laid it at the 
Archduchess’s feet. 

The trumpets rang out a peal of 
victory; the people shouted and 
clapped hands. Mary of Burgundy 
enunciated a cold but decided ap- 
proval, echoed in warmer tones by 
the ladies of her Court ; and though 
everything seemed to swim before 
Clothilde’s eyes, she was just able, 
when the Grand Marshal and his 
assistants had unhelmed the con- 
queror, to make out the pale, ex- 
“en face of Count Karl of the 

en. 

The Emperor rose to go to dinner. 

‘I had rather it had been the 
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Landgrave, said he ; but recollect- 
ing that the result was owing to 
one of his consort’s arrangements, 
he felt it would be too late to dis- 
pute the question, and looked on 
with an approving smile while .the 
Archduchess threw her glove down 
to the successful champion, and 
the exhausted Count pressed the 
token rapturously to his lips. 

Otto of Ehenheim said very little 
about his defeat. It was not the 
Alsatian’s custom to express his 
opinion in public on his own con- 
cerns; but in pledging Kalbs- 
braten and the Chatelaine fathom- 
deep, during the festivities with 
which Clothilde’s marriage was 
celebrated, he did discharge one 
sounding Saxon imprecation at the 
artificer who had so cunningly 
imitated the device on his corslet, 
and the poor armourer was cer- 
tainly stabbed the following even- 
ing going home from his work. In 
those days, however, such matters 
were of little account. 

So Karl and Clothilde were mar- 
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ried almost before the wounds left 
by the wolf’s teeth were fairly 
healed, and as the nursery-tales 
say, ‘ lived happily ever afterwards’ 
—and had many children and 
grandchildren, both sons and daugh- 
ters, of whom the latter were con- 
spicuous for their beauty, and the 
former, as might be expected, were 
exceedingly skilful with the lance. 

One of these lineal descendants, 
whose adventures brought him to 
Britain, settled in this country and 
Anglicised his name to Musgrave, 
from the Saxon graf, a count, and 
muss, @ fen, or morass ; and to this 
day, in memory of their chivalrous 
ancestor’s successes in love and war, 
the Musgraves of Somersetshire 
bear for their family arms, ‘ Azure, 
six annulets; Or, three, two, and 
one.’ 

Gentle as he was brave—gallant, 
and loving, and true—not in vain 
did the daring Count woo the Em- 
pou daughter; not in vain did 

e stoop for the Violet and aim at 
the Ring. 
G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF TURKEY. 


N the observations which we 

yeontes to make upon the finan- 
cial condition of Turkey, we take 
it for granted that our readers 
coincide with us in believing that 
the preservation of that empire 
from ruin and dismemberment is, 
at least for the present, an object 
of the highest importance to the 
interests of England, as well as to 
the general tranquillity and prospe- 
rity of Europe. If, therefore, in 
the treatment of this question, we 
appear to bear hard upon the ‘ sick 
man’ whom we wish to save, it is 
only because we feel assured that 
his wounds must be honestly and 
deeply probed before they can be 
cured: there is still vitality in the 
body, but disease has made such 
extensive progress, that unless some 
effective remedy can be found, 
mortification must soon ensue. 

Although we ostensibly limit 
our observations to the financial 
condition of Turkey, they must in 


fact embrace most, if not all, the 
vital questions affecting its welfare ; 
for it would be as easy to prove by 
argument, as it is to show by the 
results of experience, that if the 
finances of a country are in com- 
plete disorder, the whole heart is 
sick, the whole body faint ; if the 
Government employés, the army, 
navy, artisans, and labourers do 
not receive regular and sufficient 
remuneration for their services, the 
necessary consequence is oppres- 
sion and corruption in the upper 
classes, with general discontent 
and misery in the lower. That 
such is the present state of Turkey, 
her most sincere well-wishers are 
compelled unwillingly to admit ; 
the few enlightened statesmen of 
whom she can boast have felt and 
admitted it likewise, but they have 
never had the power or the self- 
devotion to lay the axe to the root 
of the evil, and the palliatives 
hitherto applied have only plas- 
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tered over a sore that is festering 
beneath. The events that have 
occurred during the last two 
months in Turkey must have con- 
vinced these gentlemen, as they 
have convinced us, that nothin 
short of an entire and fundamenta 
change in the system of financial 
administration can save the empire 
from the fate that threatens it. 
We have seen that while the 
Grand Vizier, Mahomed Kupristi 
Pasha (one of the few high Turkish 
functionaries to whose honour it 
may be said that his hands disdain 
a bribe), has been making an official 
oo through the north of 

uropean Turkey to examineabuses, 
dismiss cruel and rapacious gover- 
nors, and inquire into the griev- 
ances complained of by the Chris- 
tian population, at the very same 
time there occurred in Asiatic Tur- 
key a wholesale massacre of Chris- 
tian men, women, and children, 
which the cowardly Turkish go- 
vernor, with the small body of 
brutal, fanatic soldiery under his 
command, seems rather to have 
abetted than to have taken any 
measures of prevention or repres- 
sion, The Turkish Government 
must be aware, if it has intelli- 
gence enough to read the signs of 
the times, that Europe in the 
nineteenth century will not permit 
the perpetration of such atrocities, 
and that if they are not effectually 
remedied, all considerations of the 
balance of power, and the other 
difficulties involved in the solution 
of the great Eastern question, will 
be swept away by the torrent of 
indignation which will break forth 
from the assembled nations of 
Christendom. 

To return to our text. The 
Turks have a proverb, which al- 
though ostensibly referring to a 
fish, is applied by them with equal 
force and truth to government ad- 
ministration, “ Baluk bashindan 
kokar”—Corruption begins at the 
head. Here is the great secret of 
Oriental misgovernment, and here 
also the great difficulty, not of 
finding, but of applying a remedy. 
Eastern sovereigns suck in adula- 
tion with their nurse’s milk ; their 
years of infancy and boyhood are 
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spent in a harem, where they are 
surrounded by silly uneducated 
women, and still more silly and 
uneducated eunuchs, who vie with 
each other in gratifying all the 
young prince’s whims, indulging 
all his caprices, and filling his he 
with the most exaggerated notions 
of his own perfections, greatness 
and power. As he grows older an 
attains the latter half of his teens, 
the women and the eunuchs are 
exchanged for the parasite and 
the pander, and thus he is often 
called upon to assume the reins of 
absolute power with passions that 
have never known a check, and an 
understanding that has been trained 
to consider ‘ sic volo, sic jubeo’ as 
the alpha and omega of administra- 
tion. Is it to be wondered at that 
an unfortunate prince so educated 
should be unable and unwilling as 
sovereign to reform enormous 
abuses, which have been the 
growth of centuries, and which it 
is the interest of the greedy 
flatterers and courtiers by whom 
he is surrounded to maintain? 
Nevertheless, the Turkish Empire 
(two-thirds of the population of 
which on this side of the Bospho- 
rus are Christian) is now so deeply 
implicated in all the concerns 
social, political, commercial, and 
financial, of the great European 
family, that its sovereign must, if 
he wishes to preserve his throne, 
accept and adopt those rules of 
government which are recognised 
as the basis of all right and law 
among civilized nations ; and as it 
is a melancholy farce to see the 
Grand Vizier inquiring into the 
ievances of the Christians on the 
anube, while they are being 
massacred by hundreds and thou- 
sands in Syria, so in finance is it 
no less lamentably absurd to nomi- 
nate a commission (such as is now 
sitting) to inquire into its condi- 
tion, while the grossest corruption 
and the most wanton extravagance 
exist in every department of admi- 
nistration, the most flagrant ex- 
ample being found (as_ before 
mentioned) at the head. But even 
if this be admitted, where shall we 
find a Turkish statesman with a 
tongue sufficiently oily and a 
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courage proof against drugged cof- 
fee or a bowstring, to tell these 
home truths to the august majesty 
of Islam? Who will imitate the 
grim old baron of Scottish story, 
and earn at Constantinople the 
surname of ‘ Bell-the-cat?’ This 
indeed is a difficulty not easily 
surmounted, unless we may ven- 
ture to hope, with the modesty of 
our contemporary, Punch, that 
neither the walls of royal castle 
nor seraglio will be proof against 
the penetrating and truthful elo- 
quence of Fraser. We have heard, 
indeed, that among the viziers who 
have on various occasions been 
charged with a revision and reform 
of the financial system, one, if not 
more than one, has ventured most 
humbly to suggest that Majesty 
would name and limit itself to 
some fixed amount for the court 
expenditure ; but the presumptu- 
ous idea was nipped in the bud: 
the whale continued to disport it- 
self in the waters of extravagance, 
while the finance minister was 
permitted to exercise his reforma- 
tory ingenuity upon the gudgeons 
and minnows. Yet here, and here 
alone, can any reform, to be effec- 


tive, begin ; and here, if Osmanli 
Majesty wishes for an enduring 
rule at Constantinople, it must ere 
long begin, not only because the 
Court is taken and followed as an 
example by all Turkish governors, 
viziers, &c, &e., but because the 


most able and conscientious 
finance minister cannot frame a 
budget, or form any comparative 
estimate of income and expenditure, 
unless he knows whether the de- 
mands of the Court on the public 
purse will amount to one million 
or to three. We have already 
stated that the two concurrent 
causes which have produced, and 
still produce, the present ruined 
condition of Turkish finance, are 
wanton extravagance and general 
corruption. We will commence 
with the former; but before en- 
tering on its details, we must pre- 
mise that we cannot admit the 
correctness of the financial statis- 
tics of Turkey published to the 
European public in the Almanac 
de Gotha, and declared by that 
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publication to be based on the 
statistic statements of Baron de 
Reden ; we shall prefer those ga- 
thered from intelligent and well- 
informed residents at Constanti- 
nople, confirmed, as they mostly 
are, by official returns published 
in that capital. All the salaries 
and items of expenditure of any 
considerable amount are quoted in 
‘kysas,’ or purses, and as the purse 
represents on an average £5, we 
shall reduce the whole to sterling 
money. 

Commencing with the Court. The 
‘khazine-khasse,’ or private purse 
of the sovereign, is put down at 
£250,000 ; to this have to be added 
the annual allowances for the Sul- 
tan’s mother and stepmothers, his 
Majesty’s brother, his sons, his 
sisters, married daughters, and 
sons-in-law, which amount in all 
to about £200,000 more, making up 
the sum of £450,000. This sum 
does not include the expenditure 
of the special royal harem, nor the 
building, furnishing, and mainte- 
nance of the numerous royal 
palaces, nor the salaries of Court 
functionaries and servants. Those 
who have been in Constantinople, 
and have had an opportunity of 
seeing something of the luxury and 
extravagance displayed in those 
pan will coincide with us in 

elieving that the above items, 
not included in the £450,000, 
would go far towards doubling that 
sum. But this is not all ; fora whim 
or caprice either of the Sovereign 
or any member of H.M. family may 
at any time produce an extra item 
of expenditure over which no Mi- 
nister can exercise the slightest 
control. We give one instance— 
ex uno disce omnes: A year or two 
ago, one of the Waledah-Sultanahs, 
or, as we should call them, ‘ Queen 
Mothers,’ made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, a proceeding against which, 
as being a meritorious, if not an 
obligatory one in the Moslem faith, 
we have no objection to offer, 
Every one knows that, with the 
means of communication now ex- 
isting, the devout lady, attended by 
a becoming suite of twenty or thirty 
persons, might have embarked at 
Constantinople for Alexandria, 
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where the Viceroy would have 
passed them on with all comfort 
and honour to Suez, whence an- 
other steamer would have conveyed 
them to Djeddah ; from thence an 
easy ride of two days would have 
brought them to Mecca. If, after 
the pilgrimage, they had returned 
by the same route, the whole voy- 
age, if performed in the most 
leisurely manner, would not have 
occupied two months, And sup- 
posing the great lady to have paid 
or everything, and made customary 
presents with royal generosity, the 
amount spent on her pilgrimage 
could not have exceeded £5000. 
But so unpretending a journey and 
so modest an expenditure were not 
consonant with Turkish ideas or 
precedents, The royal lady must 
go the whole way by land, ajourney 
of 1600 or 1800 miles, three-fourths 
of it over sandy deserts, where 
every comfort and luxury to which 
she was accustomed in the seraglio, 
was to be conveyed on the backs of 
camels, accompanied by a suite of 
two hundred, including women, 
eunuchs, pipe-bearers, cooks, carpet- 
spreaders, and heaven knows what 
beside. This royal victim of bigoted 
ostentation performed her weary 
journey over these desolate wastes, 

ringing back with her probably 
some baskets of holy earth from 
Mecca, a few boitles of bitter water 
from the fountain of Zem-Zem, and 
a small bill for the Turkish treasury 
to pay, amounting to £55,000. Pro- 
bably our readers will coincide with 


us in believing that if this pious 
lady had enjoyed, like European 
Princesses, a fixed revenue or appa- 
nage, out of which all her expenses 
were to be defrayed, she would have 
preferred the more direct, easy, and 


economical route to Mecca vd 
Egypt. This example, onc of hun- 
dreds that might be adduced, brings 
us back to our theme—viz., that 
there never will or can be evena 
commencement of reform in the 
Administration, until the expendi- 
ture of the Sultan’s Court is linited 
to a certain definite amount. De- 
scending from the Sovereign to his 
Ministers, we come first to the 
Grand Vizier, whose salary from 
the treasury is £12,000 a-year; 
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after him come the Scheikh-el- 
Islam, President of the Council, 
Commander of the Forces, Master 
of the Ordnance, Capudant Pasha 
Admiral of the Fleet), and the 

inister of Foreign Affairs, each 
of whom has £800 a-month, or 
£9600 a-year. Here we have already 
nearly £70,000 a-year paid as salary 
to the seven chief Ministers ; after 
them we come to the second class, 
who have the rank of Pashas, and 
are called Mushirs, or Councillors, 
who receive each a salary of a hun- 
dred purses a-month, or £6000 a- 
year. We are not able to state 
exactly the number of these Mu- 
shirs, because it is limited only by 
the pleasure of the Sultan ; but in 
the Almanac de Gotha of the current 
year we find twenty of them, of 
whom fifteen are called Ministres 
sans Portefeuille, This listis certainly 
defective, as we know several Mu- 
shirs who are not included in it; 
but even taking it as it is, the 
united salaries of these Ministers 
of the second class amount to 
£120,000 a-year. 

It is very difficult to make a cor- 
rect computation of the number of 
the Ulema, or of the salaries which 
they receive. In Roumelia there are 
twelve of the higher class, who re- 
ceive each about £3000 a-year ; in 
Constantinople, there are upwards 
of twenty at salaries of £1500 each ; 
and in Anatolia, where their sala- 
ries are £2500, there cannot be less 
than forty, the whole of Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Bagdad being compre- 
hended under that head. We leave 
untouched the salaries of cadis, 
diplomatic employés, officers in the 
army and navy, because they are 
necessary to the Turkish as to every 
other Government, and are extrava- 
gant neither as to number nor as to 
amount of pay. 

As England is supposed to be the 
richest country in the world, and 
its public servants the highest paid, 
we need only compare the preceding 
figures with the salaries paid in our 
country, in order to satisfy our- 
selves of the wasteful prodigality 
of Turkish Administration. The 
revenue of Great Britain is about 
£70,000,000 ; that of Turkey about 
£10,000,000. The salaries of the 
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English Cabinet, consisting of fif- 
teen members at an average of 
£5000 each, amount to £75,000 a- 

ear ; while those of the Turkish 
Gieiuatiahiniedeiaionnan 
as above shown, to about £190,000; 
or, to put it in homely phrase, a 
gentleman with an income of £700 
a-year, spends nearly three times 
as much on agency as his neigh- 
bour who has £7000. 

If we compare the actual ex- 
penditure of the Courts of the two 
sovereigns, the proportion will be 
nearly the same as between the 
two Administrations. Having now 
given a sketch of the recognised 
expenditure of the ‘upper ten 
thousand’ in the Turkish Empire, 
the task that we proposed at the 
outset would bring us to the con- 
sideration of the second branch of 
our subject, namely, the corruption 
existing in the Administration. 
Were we to attempt to describe 
this in detail, we should monopolize 
three numbers of Fraser, and ex- 
haust the abuse-hunting patience 
of the honourable member for —— 
himself ; for the said corruption is 
so diffused through every depart- 
ment of the State, that it forms the 
rule and not the exception, and 
therefore to particularize it would 
be in fact to describe the whole 
administrative system, It extends 
not only to every department of 
the public service, but also to all 
the social relations of life, poison- 
ing justice at the fountain-head, 
sapping the foundations of the 
State, and extinguishing in the in- 
dividual character every feeling of 
honour, integrity, and self-respect. 
Thus, for instance, the Court and 
the great viziers and governors 
make it a rule to keepan enormous 
retinue of attendants and servants, 
but few of these receive any salary, 
and consequently they depend al- 
most, if not altogether, ie their 
existence on the plunder which 
they can squeeze, by fair means or 
by foul, out of those who have any 
business to transact with, or any 
claim or petition to present to, their 
patron. You will scarcely find an 
employé, from a governor to a 
cowass, who will not prove to you 
that in order to live he must 
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oppress, cheat, and squeeze those 
beneath him. He has been made 
to pay so high a bribe for the post 
that he fills, and the term of his 
tenure is so uncertain, that unless 
he can find means to double or 
treble its legitimate emoluments, 
he risks being a loser by accepting 
it ; therefore he hastens by every 
species of extortion to scrape toge- 
ther all that he can, so that after a 
year or two, when his probable 
removal is hinted at, he may be 
able either to give another bribe 
for the retention of his post, or to 
carry off something with him in 
his retirement. As to the Cadis 
and the Ulema, the volumes that 
have been written illustrative of 
their gross and barefaced venality, 
however amusing they may be to 
read, yet fall far short of the truth 
as it may be seen daily exemplified 
in the East; and as for poverty 
with right, pleading a cause suc- 
cessfully against power with a 
purse, such an event may take 
pas when the Tigris shall flow up 
rom Basrah to’ Bagdad, but not 
till then. It is needless to say 
that in such a land there can be 
neither industry nor enterprise. 
Who will sow that another may 
reap? Woe be to the man who is 
reputed rich ; he is marked forth- 
with as a fit subject for the process 
of squeezing, and a pretext is easily 
made and as easily dispensed with. 

Neither is the military service a 
whit behind the civil in the race of 
corruption. There also, while the 
officer plunders the soldier of his 
pay, clothes, and rations, the sol- 
dier plunders the peasant, and the 
Pasha or the General in his turn 
plunders the Colonel. These 
worthies drive their best trade in 
the provinces at a distance from 
Constantinople, especially among 
the Bashi-Bozucs, where the officer 
in command draws pay and rations 
for scores of soldiers who do not 
exist ; and when a Pasha comes to 
inspect the regiment, he receives a 
present of a horse, and the vacant 
gaps are filled by men borrowed 
from neighbouring depots. 

Such being the social, political, 
and financial condition of Turkey, 
the wonder is, not that it should be 
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always in debt and difficulty, but 
that it should not ere this have 
crumbled to pieces. It must be 
admitted, however, that the Turk, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which he labours as a semi- 
civilized Asiatic dwelling in Europe, 
is in his own nature honest and 
straightforward. He has neither 
the cleverness, the enterprise, nor 
the duplicity of the Greek: hence 
the whole commerce of Turkey is 
in the hands of the latter, while 
banking and most other money 
transactions are monopolized by 
the Armenians. 

Both Arabs and Persians are 
strongly imbued with a mercantile 
spirit, and the latter would, under 
a just and settled government, be- 
come a very industrious agricul- 
tural people. Not so the Turk; 
in his natural state, as he is still to 
be found in the regions south-east 
of the Caspian, he is a bold, hardy 
nomad, addicted to the foray and 
the chase; in Constantinople, he 
has become enervated by years of 
luxury, and is the most indolent 
and effeminate of men. His pipe 
and his harem are all that he 
knows of pleasure or occupation, 
and with a lazy fatalism for his 
creed, he lets the world jog on, 
content with the oft-repeated utter- 
ance of the two chief articles of his 
faith, ‘we shall see, and ‘God is 
great. Such is the Stambouli 
Turk, and though there are in the 
Ministry a few enlightened men, 
educated at Paris, and well in- 
formed on European politics, they 
are too few and feeble to leaven 
the inert Osmanli lump. How, 
then, is the Turkish Empire to be 
saved? if it is undermined by a 
wide-spread corruption such as we 
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have described, and threatened ex- 
ternally by dangers so grave as 
fanatic revolt and bloodshed in 
Syria, and the ever-recurring dif- 
ficulties arising in the Danubian 
srovinces and Montenegro, how is 
it to avoid the ruin which has of 
late been so frequently predicted ? 
The mutual jealousies of European 
Powers have done much, and may 
yet do much, to avert the impending 
storm, but they cannot do all; they 
may for a season protect it against 
external violence, but if they sap 
the foundations of their own citadel, 
mole ruet sud, and none can save 
it. Riseup, then, you lazy pashas, 
beys, agas, and effendis, leave 
your downy divans, your chibouks, 
and your luxurious harems ; if you 
hope to continue, you who are a 
minority, to rule over a city marked 
out by nature as the capital of the 
civilized world, and over a popula- 
tion of Greeks, slaves, Syrians, 
Arabs, yea, much more numerous 
than yourselves, show them that 
you are men equal to the task; 
shake off that indolence in which 
you have been steeped for years ; 
read and note the signs of the 
times. ‘Bakalum’ must give 
place to ‘work.’ ‘God is great ? 
we reverently subscribe to your 
motto ; but it isGod who ordained 
that man should live by the sweat 
of his brow. Industry, commerce, 
public and private right, credit, 
education, these are the great ele- 
ments of a stability consistent with 
progress, and to these you must 
turn your attention, unless you are 
content that the great tide of Eu- 
ropean civilization should sweep 
you back to the remote plains and 
steppes of Asia once the patrimony 
of your warlike forefathers. 
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GRYLL GRANGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL,’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


I] faut avoir aimé une fois en sa vie, non pour le moment oi I’on aime, car 
on n’éprouve alors que des tourmens, des regrets, de la jalousie: mais peu a peu 
ces tourmens-la deviennent des souvenirs, qui charment notre arriére saison: . . 
et quand vous verrez la vieillesse douce, facile et tolérante, vous pourrez dire 
comme Fontenelle : L'amour a passé par-la. 


N ISS GRYLL carefully avoided 

being alone with Mr. Falconer, 
in order not to give him an oppor- 
tunity of speaking on the forbidden 
subject. She was confident that 
she had taken the only course which 


Scrise: La Vieille. 


thought she could not submit it 
to a more calmly-judging person 
than her old spinster friend, Miss 
Tlex, who had, moreover, the great 
advantage of being a woman of the 
world. 


She therefore took an early 
opportunity of telling her what 
had passed between herself and 
Mr. Falconer, and asking her judg- 
ment on the point. 


promised to relieve her from a life 
of intolerable suspense; but she 
wished to subject her conduct to 
dispassionate opinion, and she 


MISS ILEX,. 


Why, my dear, if I thought there had been the slightest chance of 
his ever knowing his own mind sufficiently to come to the desired con- 
clusion himself, [ should have advised your giving him a little longer 
time ; but as it is clear to me that he never would have done so, and as 


you are so decidedly partial to him, I think you have taken the best 
course which was open to you. He had all but declared to you more 
than once before ; but this ‘all but’ would have continued, and you 
would have sacrificed your life to him for nothing. 
MISS GRYLL, 
But do you think you would in my case have done as I did? 


MISS ILEX, 


No, my dear, I certainly should not ; for, in a case very similar, I did 
not. It does not follow that I was right. On the contrary, I think you 
ave right and I was wrong. You have shown true moral courage where 
it was most needed, 


MISS GRYLL, 
I hope I have not revived any displeasing recollections. 


MISS ILEX, 


No, my dear, no; the recollections are not displeasing. The day- 
dreams of youth, however fallacious, are a composite of pain and 
pleasure: for the sake of the latter the former is endured, nay, even 
cherished in memory. 

MISS GRYLL. 

Hearing what I hear you were, seeing what I see you are, observing 
your invariable cheerfulness, I should not have thought it possible that 
you could have been crossed in love, as-your words seem to imply. 


MISS ILEX. 
I was, my dear, and have been foolish enough to be constant all my 
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life to a single idea; and yet I would not part with this shadow for any 
attainable reality. 


MISS GRYLL. 


If it were not opening the fountain of an ancient sorrow I could 
wish to know the story, not from idle curiosity, but from my interest 
in you. 

MISS ILEX. 


Indeed, my dear Morgana, it is very little of a story : but such as it 
is, I am willing to tell it you. I had the credit of being handsome and 
accomplished. I had several lovers; but my inner thoughts distin- 
guished only one ; and he, I think, had a decided preference for me, but 
it was a preference of present impression. If some Genius had com- 
manded him to choose a wife from any company of which I was one, he 
would, I feel sure, have chosen me ; but he was very much of an universal 
lover, and was always overcome by the smiles of present beauty. He 
was of a romantic turn of mind: he disliked and avoided the ordinary 
pursuits of young men: he delighted in the society of accomplished 
young women, and in that alone. It was the single link between him 
and the world. He would disappear for weeks at a time, wandering in 
forests, climbing mountains, and descending into the dingles of moun- 
tain-streams, with no other companion than a Newfoundland dog: a 
large black dog, with a white breast, four white paws, and a white tip to 
his tail: a beautiful affectionate dog: I often patted him on the head, 
and fed him with my hand. He knew me as well as Bajardo* knew 
Angelica. 

ears started into her eyes at the recollection of thedog. She paused 
for a moment. 


MISS GRYLL, 
I see the remembrance is painful. Do not proceed. 


MISS ILEX, 


No, my dear. I would not, if I could, forget that dog. Well, my 
young gentleman, as I have said, was a sort of universal lover, and made 
a sort of half-declaration to half the young women he knew: sincerely 
for the moment to all: but with more permanent earnestness, more 
constant return, to me than to any other. If I had met him with equal 
earnestness, if 1 could have said or implied to him in any way, ‘Take 
me while you may, or think of me no more, I am persuaded [ should 
not now write myself spinster. But I wrapped myself up in reserve. I 
thought it fitting that all advances should come from him: that I should 
at most show nothing more than willingness to hear, not even the sem- 
blance of anxiety to receive them. So nothing came of our love but 
remembrance and regret. Another girl, whom I am sure he loved less, 
but who understood him better, acted towards him as I ought to have 
done, and became his wife. Therefore, my dear, I applaud your moral 
courage, and regret that I had it not when the occasion required it. 


* Rinaldo’s horse : He had escaped from his master, and had repelled Sacripante 
with his heels :— 


Indi va mansueto alla donzella, 
Con umile sembiante e gesto umano : 
Come intorno al padrone il can saltella, 
Che sia due giorni o tre stato lontano. 
Bajardo ancora avea memoria d’ella, 
Che in Albracca il servia gid di sua mano, 
Orlando Furioso, ¢. i. 8. 75. 
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MISS GRYLL, 


My lover, if I may so call him, differs from yours in this: that he is 
not wandering in his habits, nor versatile in his affections, 


MISS ILEX, 


The peculiar system of domestic affection, in which he was brought 
up and which his maturer years have confirmed, present a greater obstacle 
to you than any which my lover’s versatility presented to me, if I had 
known how to deal with it. 


MISS GRYLL 


But how was it, that, having so many admirers as you must have had, 
you still remained single? 
MISS ILEX, 


Because I had fixed my heart on one who was not like any one else. 
If he had been one of a class, such as most persons in this world are, 
I might have replaced the first idea by another ; but ‘ his soul was like a 
star, and dwelt apart.’ 


MISS GRYLL, 
A very erratic star, apparently. A comet, rather, 


MISS ILEX. 


No. For the qualities which he loved and admired in the object of 
his temporary affection, existed more in his imagination than in her. 
She was only the frame-work of the picture of his fancy. He was true 
to his idea, though not to the exterior semblance on which he appended 
it, and to or from which he so readily transferred it. Unhappily for 
myself, he was more of a reality to me than I was to him, 


MISS GRYLL, 


His marriage could scarcely have been a happy one. Did you ever 
meet him again ? 
MISS ILEX, 


Not of late years, but for a time occasionally in general society, which 
he very sparingly entered. Our intercourse was friendly ; but he never 
knew, never imagined, how well I had loved him, nor even, perhaps, that 
IT had loved him at all. I had kept my secret only too well. He retained 
his wandering habits, disappearing from time to time, but always re- 
turning home, I believe he had no cause to complain of his wife. Yet 
I cannot help thinking that I could have fixed him and kept him at 
home. Your case is in many respects similar to mine ; but the rivalry 
to me was in a wandering fancy : to you it isin fixed domestic affections. 
Still, you were in as much danger as I was of being the victim of an 
idea and a punctilio: and you have taken the only course to save you 
from it. Yet, I would not part with this idea, I find a charm in the 
recollection far preferable to 


The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead, 


which weighs on the minds of those who have never loved, or never 
earnestly. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Non duco contentionis funem, dum constet inter nos, quod fere totus mundus 
exerceat histrioniam.—PrtTRoNIuS ARBITER. 


I do not draw the rope of contention,* while it is agreed amongst us, that 
almost the whole world practises acting. 


All the world’s a stage. —SHAKSPEARE. 


En el teatro del mundo 
Todos son representantes. —CALDERON. 
Tous les comédiens ne sont pas au thédtre.—French Proverb. 


RAN came, and thaw, followed 
by drying wind. The roads 
were in good order for the visitors 
to the Aristophanic Comedy. The 
fifth day of Christmas was fixed 
for the performance. The theatre 
was brilliantly lighted, with sper- 
maceti candles in glass chandeliers 
for the audience, and argand lamps 
for the stage. In addition to Mr. 
Gryll’s own houseful of company, 
the beauty and fashion of the sur- 


an extensive circle, adorned the 
semicircular seats, Lord Curryfin 
was in his glory, in the capacity of 
stage-manager. 

The curtain rising, as there was 
no necessity for its ‘being made to 
fall,t discovered the scene, which 
was on the London bank of the 
Thames, on the terrace of a mansion 
occupied by the Spirit-rapping So- 
ciety. Gryllus was lying asleep. 
Circe, standing over him, began the 


rounding country, which comprised dialogue. 
CIRCE, 
Wake, Gryllus, and arise in human form. 
GRYLLUS. 
I have slept soundly, and had pleasant dreams. 
CIRCE. 
I, too, have soundly slept. 
GRYLLUS. 
Why, judging by the sun, some fourteen hours. 
CIRCE, 
Three thousand years, 
GRYLLUS. 
That is a nap, indeed. 
But this is not your garden, nor your palace. 
Where are we now ? 
CIRCE, 


Three thousand years ago, 
This land was forest, and a bright pure river 
Ran through it to and from the Ocean stream. 
Now, through a wilderness of human forms, 
And human dwellings, a polluted flood 
Rolls up and down, charged with all earthly poisons, 
Poisoning the air in turn. 


Divine how long. 


* A metaphor apparently taken from persons pulling in opposite directions at each 


end of a rope. I cannot see, as some have done, that it has anything in common with 
Horace’s Tortum digna sequi potius quam ducere funem: ‘More worthy to follow 
than to lead the tightened cord :’ which is a metaphor taken from a towing line, or 
any line acting in a similar manner, where one draws and another is drawn. Horace 
applies it to money, which, he says, should be the slave, and not the master of its 
possessor. 

+ The Athenian theatre was open to the sky, and if the curtain had been made to 
fall it would have been folded up in mid air, destroying the effect of the scene. Being 
raised from below, it was invisible when not in use. 





Aristophanes in London. 


GRYLLUS. 


I see vast masses 
Of strange unnatural things. 


CIRCE. 
Houses, and ships, 
And boats, and chimneys vomiting black smoke, 
Horses, and carriages of every form, 
And restless bipeds, rushing here and there 
For profit or for pleasure, as they phrase it. 
GRYLLUS. 

Oh, Jupiter and Bacchus! what a crowd, 
Flitting, like shadows without mind or purpose, 
Such as Ulysses saw in Erebus. 
But wherefore are we here ? 


CIRCE. 
There have arisen 
Some mighty masters of the invisible world, 
And these have summoned us. 
GRYLLUS, 
With what design ? 


CIRCE, 
That they themselves must tell. Behold they come, 
Carrying a mystic table, around which 
They work their magic spells. Stand by, and mark. 


Three spirit-rappers appeared, carrying a table, which they placed on 
one side of the stage : 

1. Carefully the table place, 
Let our gifted brother trace 
A ring around the enchanted space. 

2. Let him tow’rd the table point, 
With his first fore-finger joint, 
And, with mesmerized beginning, 
Set the sentient oak-slab spinning. 

3. Now it spins around, around, 
Sending forth a murmuring sound, 
By the initiate understood 
As of spirits in the wood. 

Att. Once more Circe we invoke. 


CIRCE, 

Here: not bound in ribs of oak, 
Nor, from wooden disk revolving, 
In strange sounds strange riddles solving, 
But in native form appearing, 
Plain to sight, as clear to hearing. 

THE THREE. 
Thee with wonder we behold. 
By thy hair of burning gold, 
By thy face with radiance bright, 
By thine eyes of beaming light, 
We confess thee, mighty one, 
For the daughter of the Sun. 
On thy form we gaze appalled. 


CIRCE, 
Gryllus, too, your summons called. 
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THE THREE, 
Him of yore thy powerlul spell 
Doomed in swinish shape to dwell ; 
Yet such life he reckoned then 
Happier than the life of men. 
Now, when carefully he ponders 
All our scientific wonders, 
Steam-driven myriads, all in motion, 
On the land and on the ocean, 
Going, for the sake of going, 
Wheresoever waves are flowing, 
Wheresoever winds are blowing; 
Converse through the sea transmitted, 
Swift as ever thought has flitted ; 
All the glories of our time, 
Past the praise of loftiest rhyme ; 
Will he, seeing these, indeed, 
Still retain his ancient creed, 
Ranking, in his mental plan, 
Life of beast o’er life of man ? 
CIRCE, 
Speak, Gryllus. 
GRYLLUS. 

It is early yet to judge: 
But all the novelties I yet have seen 
Seem changes for the worse. 


THE THREE, 


If we could show him 
Our triumphs in succession, one by one, 
*Twould surely change his judgment: and herein 
How might’st thou aid us, Circe! 


CIRCE, 


I will do so: 
And calling down, like Socrates of yore, 
The Clouds to aid us, they shall shadow forth, 
In bright succession, all that they behold, 
From air, on earth and sea. I wave my wand: 
And lo! they come, even as they came in Athens, 
Shining like virgins of ethereal life. 


The Chorus of Clouds descended, and a dazzling anay of female 
beauty was revealed by degrees through folds of misty gauze. They 
sang their first choral song : 

CHORUS OF CLOUDS,.* 
I. 
Clouds ever-flowing, conspicuously soaring, 
From loud-rolling Ocean, whose streamt gave us dirth, 
To heights, whence we look over torrents down-powing 
To the deep quiet vales of the fruit-giving earth,— 


* The first stanza is pretty closely adapted from the strophe of Aristophanes : 
*Aévaot Negédkar. The second is only a distant imitation of theantistrophe : Iap- 
Sévor duBoogpdpor. 

‘+ In Homer, and all the older poets, the ocean is a river surounding the earth, 
and the seas are inlets from it. 
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As the broad eye of ther, unwearied in brightness, 
Dissolves our mist-veil in its glittering rays, 

Our forms we reveal from its vapoury lightness, 
In semblance immortal, with far-seeing gaze. 


Shower-bearing Virgins, we seek not the regions 
Whence Pallas, the Muses, and Bacchus have fled, 

But the city, where Commerce embodies her legions, 
And Mammon exalts his omnipotent head. 

All joys of thought, feeling, and taste are before us, 
Wherever the beams of his favour are warm: 

Though transient full oft as the veil of our chorus, 
Now golden with glory, now passing in storm. 


Reformers, scientific, moral, edu- 
cational, political, passed in suc- 
cession, each answering a question 
of Gryllus. Gryllus observed, that 
so far from everything being better 
than it had been, it seemed that 
everything was wrong and wanted 
mending. The chorus sang its 
second song. 

Seven competitive examiners en- 
tered with another table, and sate 
down on the opposite side of the 
stage to the spirit-rappers. They 


brought forward Hermogenes as a 
crammed fowl toargue with Gryllus, 
Gryllus had the best of the argu- 


ment; but the examiners adjudged 
the victory to Hermogenes. ‘The 
chorus sang its third song. 

Circe, at the request of the spirit- 
rappers, whose power was limited 
to the production of sound, called 
up several visible spirits, all illus- 
trious in their day, but all appear- 
ing as in the days of their early 
youth, ‘before their renown was 
around them.’ They were all sub- 
jected to competitive examination, 
and were severally pronounced dis- 


ualified for the pursuit in which 
they had shone. At last came one 
whom Circe recommended to the 
examiners as a particularly pro- 
mising youth. He was a candidate 
for military life. Every question 
relative to his profession he an- 
swered to the purpose. To eve 
question not so relevant he replied, 
that he did not know and did not 
care, This drew on him a repri- 
mand. He was pronounced dis- 
qualified, and ordered to join the 
rejected, who were ranged in a line 
along the back of the scene. A 
touch of Circe’s wand changed them 
into their semblance of maturer 
years. Among them were Hannibal 
and Oliver Cromwell; and in the 
foreground was the last candidate, 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Richard 
flourished his battle-axe over the 
heads of the examiners, who jumped 
up in great trepidation, overturned 
their table, tumbled over one an- 
other, and escaped as best they 
might in haste and terror. The 
heroes vanished, The chorus sang 
its fourth song. 


CHORUS, 
As before the pike will fly, 


Dace and roach and such small fry ; 
As the leaf before the gale, 

As the chaff beneath the flail; 

As before the wolf the flocks, 

As before the hounds the fox; 

As before the cat the mouse, 

As the rat from falling house ; 

As the fiend before the spell 

Of holy water, book, and bell ; 

As the ghost from dawning day,— 
So has fled, in gaunt dismay, 
This ee of quacks, 


From t 


e shadowy attacks 


Of Cceur-de-Lion’s battleaxe. 
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Could he in corporeal might, 
Plain to feeling as to sight, 

Rise again to solar light, 

How his arm would put to flight 
All the forms of Stygian night 
That round us rise in grim array, 
Darkening the meridian day : 
Bigotry, whose chief employ 

Is embittering earthly joy ; 
Chaos, throned in pedant state, 
Teaching Echo how to prate; 

And ‘ Ignorance, with looks profound,’ 
Not ‘ with eye that loves the ground,’ 
But stalking wide, with lofty crest, 
In Science’s pretentious vest. 


And now, great masters of the realms of shade, 
To end the task which called us down from air, 
We shall present, in pictured show arrayed, 
Of this your modern world the triumphs rare, 
That Gryllus’s benighted spirit 
May wake to your transcendent merit, 
And, with profoundest admiration thrilled, 
He may with willing mind assume his place 
Tn your steam-nursed, steam-borne, steam-killed, 
And gas-enlightened race. 


CIRCE, 
Speak, Gryllus, what you see. 


GRYLLUS. 


I see the ocean, 
And o’er its face ships passing wide and far ; 
Some with expanded sails before the breeze, 
And some, with neither sails nor oars, impelled 
By some invisible power against the wind, 
Scattering the spray before them. But of many 
One is on fire, and one has struck on rocks 
And melted in the waves like fallen snow. 
Two crash together in the middle sea, 
And go to pieces on the instant, leaving 
No soul to tell the tale; and one is hurled 
In fragments to the sky, strewing the deep 
With death and wreck. I had rather live with Circe 
Even as I was, than flit about the world 
In those enchanted ships, which some Alastor 
Must have devised as traps for mortal ruin. 


CIRCE. 
Look yet again. 
GRYLLS. 
Now the whole scene is changed. 
I see long trains of strange machines on wheels, 
With one in front of each, puffing white smoke 
From a black hollow column. Fast and far 
They speed, like yellow leaves before the gale, 
When autumn winds are strongest. Through their windows 
I judge them thronged with people; but distinctly 
Their speed forbids my seeing. 
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SPIRIT-RAPPER. 
This is one 
Of the great glories of our modern time. 
* Men are become as birds,’ and skim like swallows 
The surface of the world. 
GRYLLUS, 
For what good end ? 
SPIRIT-RAPPER, 
The end is in itsel{—the end of skimming 
The surface of the world. 
GRYLLUS. 
If that be all, 
I had rather sit in peace in my old home: 
But while I look, two of them meet and clash, 
And pile their way with ruin. One is rolled 
Down a steep bank; one through a broken bridge 
Is dashed into a flood. Dead, dying, wounded, 
Are there as in a battle-field. Are these 
Your modern triumphs? Jove preserve me from them. 


SPIRIT-RAPPER, 


These ills are rare. Millions are borne in safety 
Where one incurs mischance. Look yet again. 


GRYLLUS, 


I see a mass of light brighter than that 
Which burned in Circe’s palace, and beneath it 
A motley crew dancing to joyous music. 
But from that light explosion comes, and flame; 
And forth the dancers rush in haste and fear 
From their wide-blazing hall. 

SPIRIT-RAPPER, 

Oh, Circe! Circe! 

Thou show’st him all the evil of our arts 
In more than just proportion to the good. 
Good without evil 1s not given to man. 
Jove, from his urns dispensing good and ill, 
Gives ill unmixed to some, and good and ill 
Mingled to many—good unmixed to none.* 
Our arts are good. The inevitable ill 
That mixes with them, as with all things human, 
Is as a drop of water in a goblet 


Full of old wine. 


* This is the true sense of the Homeric passage :— 


Aowi yap re ior Karaxeiarat tv Arde ove 

Awpwr, ola dicwor, Kandy, Erepog 68 Lawy* 

"Qu piv kappitac 6 qin Lede TEPTUREPAVYOC, 

“AdAore pey TE KaK@p oye Koperat, adore 0 tase" 

"Qu 0& Ke TwY AVypwY eqn, AwBnrov Spee, 

Kai é xaki) BobBpworte tri ySéva diay éhavyvet* 

Porg & ove Sector reripévoc, ovre Bporoiaty. 
Homer: J1, xxiv. 


There are only two distributions : good and ill mixed, and unmixed ill. None, as 
Tleyne has observed, receive unmixel good. Ex dolio bonorum nemo meracius 
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GRYLLUS, 


More than one drop, I fear, 
And those of bitter water. 


CIRCE, 
There is yet 
An ample field of scientific triumph : 
What shall we show him next ? 


SPIRIT-RAPPER. 


Pause we awhile. 
He is not in the mood to feel conviction 
Of our superior greatness. He is all 
For rural comfort and domestic ease, 
But our impulsive days are all for moving: 
Sometimes with some ulterior end, but still 
For moving, moving, always. There is nothing 
Common between us in our points of judgment. 
He takes his stand upon tranquillity, 
We ours upon excitement. There we place 
The being, end, and aim of mortal life. 
The many are with us: some few, perhaps, 
With him. We put the question ‘to the vote 
By universal suffrage. Aid us, Circe ! 
On talismanic wings your spells can waft 
a question and reply. Are we not wiser, 
ier, and better, than the men of old, 
or He omer’s days, of Athens, and of R ome ? 
VOICES WITHOUT. 
Aye. No. Aye,aye. No. Aye, aye, aye, aye, aye. 
We are the wisest race the earth has known, 


The most advanced in all the arts of life, 
In science, and in morals. 


SPIRIT-RAPPER, 


The Ayes have it. 
What is that wondrous sound, that seems like thunder, 
Mixed with gigantic laughter ? 

CIRCE, 

It is Jupiter, 
Who laughs at your presumption ; half in anger, 
And half in mockery. Now, my worthy masters, 
You must in turn experience in yourselves 
The mighty magic thus far tried on others. 


The table turned slowly, and by motion, and it danced off the stage. 
degrees went on sp inning with ac- The arms of the chairs put forth 
celerated speed. The legs assumed hands, and pinched the spirit- 


accipit : hoc memorare omisit. This sense is implied, not expressed. Pope missed 
it in his otherwise beautiful translation. 
Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of g 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills, 
To most he mingles both: the wretch decreed 
To taste the bad, unmixed, is curst indeed : 
Pursued by wrongs, by meagre famine driven, 
He wanders, outcast both of earth and heaven. 
Pope. 
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rappers, who sprang up and ran off, 
pursued by their chairs. This piece 


of mechanical pantomime was a 
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triumph of Lord Curryfin’s art, and 
afforded him ample satisfaction for 
the failure of his resonant vases. 


CIRCE, 
Now, Gryllus, we may seek our ancient home 


In my enchanted isle. 


GRYLLUS. 
Not yet, not yet. 
Good signs are toward.of a joyous supper. 
Therein the modern world may have its glory, 
And I, like an impartial judge, am ready 


To do it ample justice. 


But, perhaps, 


As all we hitherto have seen are shadows, 


So too may be the supper. 


CIRCE. 


Fear not, Gryllus. 


That you will find a sound reality, 
To which the land and air, seas, Jakes, and rivers, 


Have sent their several tributes. 


Now, kind friends, 


Who with your smiles have graciously rewarded 
Our humble but most earnest aims to please, 
And with your presence at our festal board 

Will charm the winter midnight, Music gives 
The signal: Welcome and old wine await you. 


THE CHORUS. 
Shadows to-night have offered portraits true 
Of many follies which the world enthral. 
* Shadows we are, and shadows we pursue :” 
But in the banquet’s well-illumined hall, 
Realities, delectable to all, 
Invite you now our festal joy to share. 
Could we our Attic prototype recal, 
One compound word should give our bill of fare :* 
But where our language fails, our hearts true welcome bear. 


Miss Gryll was _ resplendent as 
Circe ; and Miss Niphet, as leader 
of the Chorus, looked like Melpo- 
mene herself, slightly unbending 
her tragic severity into that solemn 
smile which characterized the 
chorus of the old comedy. The 
charm of the first acted irresistibly 


on Mr. Falconer. The second com- 
pleted, if anything had been wanted 
to complete it, the conquest of Lord 
Curryfin. 

The supper passed off joyously, 
and it was a late hour of the 
morning before the company dis- 
persed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Within the temple of my purer mind 

One imaged form shall ever live enshrined, 

And hear the vows, to first affection due, 

Still breathed : for love, that ceases, ne’er was true. 
Leyprn’s Scenes of Infancy. 


N interval of a week was inter- 


having no fancy for balls, and dis- 
posed between the comedy and turbed beyond endurance by the 
the intended ball. Mr. Falconer 


interdict which Miss Gryll had laid 


* As at the end of the Ecclesiazuse. 
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on him against speaking for four 
times seven days on the subject 
nearest his heart, having discharged 
with becoming self-command his 
share in the Aristophanic comedy, 
determined to pass his remaining 
days of probation in the Tower, 
where he found in the attentions of 
the seven sisters, not a perfect 
Nepenthe, but the only possible 
antidote to intense vexation of 
spirit. It is true, his two Hebes, 
pouring out his Madeira, approxi- 
mated as nearly as anything could 
do to Helen’s administration of the 
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true Nepenthe. He might have sung 
of Madeira, as Redi’s Bacchus sang 
of one of his favourite wines :— 

Egli é il vero oro potabile, 

Che mandar suole in esilio 

Ogni male inrimediabile : 

Egli é d’Elena il Nepente, 

Che fa stare il mondo allegro, 

Dai pensieri 

Foschi e neri 

Sempre sciolto, e sempre esente.* 


Matters went on quietly at the 
Grange. One evening Mr. Gryll 
said to the Reverend Doctor Opi- 
mian— 


I have heard you, Doctor, more than once, very eulogistic of hair as 
indispensable to beauty. What say you to the Bald Venus of the 
Romans— Venus Calva ? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Why, sir, if it were a question whether the Romans had any such 
deity, 1 would unhesitatingly maintain the negatur. Where do you find 
her! 


MR. GRYLL. 
In the first place, I find her in several dictionaries. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


A dictionary is nothing without an authority. You have no authority 
but that of one or two very late writers, and two or three old gramma- 
rians, who had found the word and guessed at its meaning. You do not 
find her in any genuine classic. A bald Venus! It is as manifest a con- 
tradiction in terms as hot ice or black snow. 


LORD CURRYFIN, 


Yet I have certainly read, though [ cannot at this moment say where, 
that there was in Rome a temple to Venus Calva, and that it was so 
dedicated in consequence of one of two circumstances: the first being, 
that through some divine anger the hair of the Roman women fell off, 
and that Ancus Martius set up a bald statue of his wife, which served 
as an expiation, for all the women recovered their hair, and the worship 
of the Bald Venus was instituted ; the other being, that when Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, and when they had occupied the city and were 
besieging the Capitol, the besieged having no materials to make bow- 
strings, the women cut off their hair for the purpose, and after the war a 
statue of the Bald Venus was raised in honour of the women. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I have seen the last story transferred to the time of the younger 
Maximin.t But when two or three explanations, of which only one can 
possibly be true, are given of any aa or supposed fact, we may safely 
conclude that all are false. These are ridiculous myths, founded on the 
misunderstanding of an obsolete word. Some hold that Calva, as applied 
to Venus, signifies Pure ; but I hold with others that it signifies allur- 
ing, withja sense of deceit. You will find the cognate verbs, calvo and 


* Revi: Bacco in Toscana. 
+ Juuius Caprtoninus: Max. Jun, c. 7. 
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calvor, active,* passive,t and deponent,t in Servius, Plautus, and Sallust. 
Nobody pretends that the Greeks had a Bald Venus. The Venus Calva 
of the Romans was the Aphrodité Dolié of the Greeks.§ Beauty cannot 
co-exist with baldness ; but it may and does co-exist with deceit. Homer 
makes deceitful allurement an essential element in the girdle of Venus.|| 
Sappho addresses her as craft-weaving Venus.1 Why should I multiply 
examples, when poetry so abounds with complaints of deceitful love, that 
I will be onal every one of this company could, without a moment’s 


hesitation, find a quotation in point Miss Gryll, to begin with. 


MISS GRYLL, 


Oh, Doctor, with every one who has a memory for poetry, it must be 
Cembarras de richesse. We could occupy the time till midnight in going 
round and round on the subject. We should soon come to an end with 
instances of truth and constancy. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Not so soon, perhaps. If we were to go on accumulating examples, 
I think I could find you a Penelope for a Helen, a Fiordiligi for an 
Angelica, an Imogene for a Calista, a Sacripant for a Rinaldo, a Romeo 
for an Angelo, to nearly the end of the chapter. I will not say quite, for 
I am afraid at the end of the catalogue the numbers of the unfaithful 
would predominate. 
MISS ILEX. 


Do you think, Doctor, you would find many examples of love that is 
one, and once for all ; love never transferred from its first object to a 
second ? 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Plato holds that such is the essence of love, and poetry and romance 
present it in many instances, 


MISS ILEX. 
And the contrary in many more. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


If we look indeed, into the realities of life, as they offer themselves 
to us in our own experience, in history, in biography, we shall find few 
instances of constancy to first love; but it would be possible to compile 
a volume of illustrious examples of love which, though it may have pre- 
viously ranged, is at last fixed in single, unchanging constancy. Even 
Iiiez de Castro was only the second love of Don Pedro of Portugal ; yet 
what an instance is there of love enduring in the innermost heart as if 
it had been engraved on marble. 


* Est et Venus Calva, ob hane causam, quod cum Galli Capitolium obsiderent, et 
deessent funes Romanis ad tormenta facienda, Prima Domitia crinem suum, post 
cetere matrone, imitate eam, exsecuerunt, unde facta tormenta; et post bellum 
statua Veneri hoc nomine collocata est: licet alii Calvam Venerem quasi puram 
tradant : alii Calvam, quod corda calviat, id est, fallat atque eludat. Quidam 
dicunt, porrigine olim capillos cecidisse foeminis, et Ancum regem su uxori statuam 
Calvam posuisse, quod constitit piaculo; nam mox omnibus fceminis capilli renati 
sunt : unde institutum ut Calva Venus coleretur.—Srrvius ad Aen. i, 720, 

The substance of this passage is given in the text. 

+ Contra ille calvi ratus.—Satuust : Hist. iii, 
Thinking himself to be deceived. 
+t Nam ubi domi sola sum, sopor manus calvitwr.—Piavtvs in Casina. 
For when I am at home alone, sleep deceives my hands, 
§ ’Agpodirn Aodin. 
| Tlappacne, ir’ ExXeWe voov rica TEP ppovedyvTwy.—Il, xiv, 217. 
"| Tlai Awe doXomAOxe, 
VOL, LXII. NO, CCCLXX, LL 
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MISS GRYLL. 
What is that story, Doctor? I know it but imperfectly. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Tiiez de Castro was the daughter, ‘singularly beautiful and accom- 
lished, of a Castilian nobleman, attached to the Court of Alphonso the 
ourth of Portugal. When very young, she became the favourite and 

devoted friend of Constance, the wife of the young Prince Don Pedro. 
The Princess died early, and the grief of Iiiez touched the heart of Pedro, 
who found no consolation but in her society. Thence grew love, which 
resulted in secret marriage. Pedro and Iiiez lived in seclusion at Coimbra, 
perfectly happy in each other, and in two children who were born to 
them, till three of Alphonso’s courtiers, moved by I know not what demon 
of mischief—for I never could discover an adequate motive—induced 
the king to attempt the dissolution of the marriage, and failing in this, 
to authorize them to murder Iiiez during a brief absence of her husband. 
Pedro raised a rebellion, and desolated the estates of the assassins, who 
escaped, one into France, and two into Castille. Pedro laid down his 
arms on the entreaty of his mother, but would never again see his father, 
and lived with his two children in the strictest retirement in the scene of 
his ruined happiness. When Alphonso died, Pedro determined not to 
assume the crown till he had punished the assassins of his wife. The 
one who had taken refuge in France was dead ; the others were given 
up by the King of Castille. They were put to death, their bodies were 
burned, and their ashes were scattered to the winds. He then pee 
to the ceremony of his coronation, The mortal form of liiez, veiled and in 
royal robes, was enthroned by his side: he placed the queenly crown on 
her head, and commanded all present to do her homage. He raised in a 
monastery, side by side, two tombs of white marble, one for her, one for 
himself. He visited the spot daily, and remained inconsolable till he 
rejoined her in death. 


MISS ILEX. 


There is, indeed, something grand in that long-enduring constancy : 
something terribly impressive in that veiled spectral image of robed and 
crowned majesty. You have given this, Doctor, as an instance that the 
first love is not necessarily the strongest, and this, no doubt, is frequently 
true. Even Romeo had loved Rosalind before he saw Juliet. But love 
which can be so superseded, is scarcely love. It is acquiescence in a 
semblance : acquiescence, which may pass for love through the entire 
space of life, if the latent sympathy should never meet its perfect coun- 
terpart. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
Which it very seldom does; but acquiescence in the semblance is 


rarely enduring, and hence there are few examples of life-long constancy. 
But I hold with Plato that true love is single, indivisible, unalterable. 


MISS ILEX. 


Tn this sense, then, true love is first love: for the love which endures 


to the end of life, though it may be the second in semblance, is the first 
in reality. 


The next morning Lord Curryfin evening. You gave no opinion on 
said to Miss Niphet: ‘Youtook no the singleness and permanence of 
part in the conversation of last love.’ 


MISS NIPHET, 
I mistrust the experience of others, and I have none of my own. 
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LORD CURRYFIN. 


Your experience, when it comes, cannot but confirm the theory. The 
love which once dwells on you can never turn to another. 


MISS NIPHET. 
I do not know that I ought to wish to inspire such an attachment. 
LORD CURRYFIN. 
Because you could not respond to it ? 
MISS NIPHET. 


On the contrary ; because I think it possible I might respond to it 
too well, 


She paused a moment, and then, He obeyed the order: but in the 
afraid of trusting herself to carry exercise her every movement deve- 
on the dialogue, she said: ‘Come loped some new grace, that main- 
into the hall and play at battledore _ tained at its highest degree the in- 
and shuttlecock,’ tensity of his passionate admiration. 


PURGATORY. 


7 ready ; the priest they dismiss 
Though he fain would linger yet : 
And the sharp knife falls with a hiss, 
And the blood spurts out in a jet 
That the nearest who press, and the headsman’s dress, and the boards are wet. 


The head in the basket falls 
Upturned to the cheerful sky. 
Would you call those sightless balls ? 
Would you say there was blank in that eye ? 


Those features are wrought by no hearing, no thought? Can the dead’s face 
lie P 


Now, as it gazes aloft, 
You can see, if you fix on the face 
With the impress of living still soft, 
Emotions emotions chase. 
You have heard nought is fleeter than thought; would you witness the race P 


First through his mind there pass’d, 
And fell from his memory scales, 
The life that had been, so vast, 
Wrought in minutest details 
Where fancy supplies each gap to the eyes, if memory fails. 


His boyhood went hurrying past, 
Even as in life it had flown, 
With resolves that were broken so fast, 
And endeavours that after were thrown : 
The years had been spent to his present content, and what could atone ? 
LL2 
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The warning his father then spake,— 
Each gesture came life-like to view: 
His mother’s fond prayer, for her sake 
That narrow plain path to pursue : 
Vain warning, vain prayer, how potent ye were ; how feeble ye grew! 


Thus on, and each link of the chain 
Brought matter to feed his regret, 

Till one gave a spur to his brain, 
And he thought—I will conquer it yet ! 


These passions, this sloth, shall be checked in their growth: I will break 
from the net. 


‘I will live’. .... and he felt he was dead. 
No farther repentance availed. 
Dead ; all his resources were fled, 
And even his hardihood failed. 
Almost his trust might crumble to dust, so rudely assailed. 


This agony only resigned 
To a severer, the rod, 
When the next thought passed through his mind, 
* This life in a lifeless clod— 
I think, and am dead ; ’twas false that they said; there is not a God !’ 


And thus as with glazing eye 
He sank into slow despair, 
One look at the cheerful sky, 
And he read his comfort there,— 
"Twas true that they said; and the life of the head went out in a prayer. 


EpWaRD WILBERFORCE. 
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a) 


PALZONTOLOGY.* 


[! would be by no means easy to 
adduce a more striking instance 
of the unwearied activity or the 
dauntless audacity of the human 
intellect than that which is afforded 
by the rise and progress of the 
science of paleontology. To any 
mind which has been fully awakened 
to the consciousness of the startling 
fact that the earth has, through a 
series of ages whose duration is so 
vast as to be absolutely incon- 
ceivable, been peopled by successive 
generations of organic beings at 
least equal, both in number and in 
variety of form and structure, to 
those which inhabit it at the pre- 
sent day, the bare idea of attempt- 
ing to acquire any detailed know- 
ledge of these extinct races may 
well appear, if not presumptuous, 
at least Sol andabsurd, This, 
however, is precisely the idea which 
the paleontologist has not only 
ventured to entertain, but has also 
realized to an extent which, con- 
sidering the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking, well nigh defies belief. 
It is impossible adequately to 
appreciate the magnitude of the 
results arrived at in this branch of 
physical investigation without 
taking into consideration the enor- 
mous disproportion between them 
and the means by which they have 
been attained. The only materials 
available to the palzontologist for 
the reconstruction of extinct or- 
ganic forms, are such of their fossil 
or petrified remains as may from 
time to time be found in the crust 
of theearth. It is obvious that the 
only parts of the animal organism 
which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, are at all likely to be pre- 
served in this manner are the hard 
or mineral portions of the frame, 
the decomposition of the soft parts 
being usually too rapid to admit of 
their preservation in the fossil state, 
And further, it seldom happens 
that the preservation even of the 
hard parts is anything like com- 
plete. The discovery of a fossil 


skeleton in a state at all approach- 
ing to perfection is (except perhaps 
in the case of fishes) an event of 
very rare occurrence in the annals 
of paleontological research. Ina 
vast majority of instances a few 
scattered fragments of bones or 
teeth, or not unfrequently a single 
bone or a single tooth, constitute 
the only attainable evidence as to 
the nature and affinities of the ani- 
mals to which they belonged. In 
cases such as these the palzonto- 
logist has to fall back upon the 
conclusions established by physio- 
logy and comparative anatomy; and: 
to such a pitch of perfection have 
these sciences been carried within 
the last few years, that not a few 
instances could be cited in which 
all the characteristic portions of 
the frame of an extinct animal 
have been deduced with unerring 
certainty from the examination of 
a single bone or a single tooth. 
Nor is the rapidity with which 
paleontology has advanced to its 
present position at all less remark- 
able than the actual extent of its 
progress. The illustrious Cuvier, 
who was the first to elevate the 
study to the dignity of a true 
science by establishing the leading 
principles which regulate the in- 
terpretation of fossil remains, com- 
menced his labours at no more 
distant period than the latter ro 
of the last century. Palzontology 
is therefore one of the youngest 
members of the large family of 
physical sciences; and, immense as 
1s the progress that it has recently 
made, it cannot be regarded as 
having as yet attained to anything 
like its maximum of possible deve- 
lopment, The conclusions arrived 
at by the paleontologist are neces- 
sarily and peculiarly of a con- 
ditional nature, and are liable at 
any moment to be materially mo- 
dified or even completely over- 
thrown by the results of subsequent 
research, ‘This science is therefore 
eminently one of those in which it. 
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is necessary to pause from time to 
time in order to cast a retrospective 
glance over the labours of the last 
few years—to take stock,as it were, 
of our conclusions, and to decide 
which of them have been confirmed 
and which rendered untenable by 
recent investigation. No more 
suitable time could be selected for 
such a retrospective review than 
that at which the greatest of living 
palzontologists has just given to 
the world a concise but complete 
and exhaustive summary of the 
pe condition of his science. 

Professor Owen’s work, however, 
designed as it is principally to serve 
as a handbook for the use of the 
scientific student of the subject, the 
leading facts and conclusions,which 
alone are likely to interest the non- 
professional reader, are necessarily 
accompanied, and to some extent 
obscured, by a mass of merel 
technical details, The task which 
Wwe now propose to ourselves is 
mainly to disentangle these facts 
and conclusions from the purely 
scientific matter in which they are 
enveloped, and to present them to 
the reader in a form as simple and 
concise as is consistent with accu- 
racy and completeness. 

he scope of paleontological in- 
vestigation embraces, strictly speak- 
ing, all organisms or living things 
without exception. These are de- 
fined by Professor Owen as possess- 
ing such an internal cellular or 
cellulo-vascular structure as can 
receive fluid matter from without, 
alter its nature, and add it to the 
alterative structure. Such matter 
is called ‘ nutritive, and the actions 
which make it so are denominated 
‘assimilation’ or ‘intus-susception.’ 
These actions are spoken of as 
‘vital, because, so long as they 
continue, the organism is said ‘to 
live.’ Organisms are broadly di- 
vided into plants and anwnals, 
The distinguishing characteristics 
of an animal are capability of 
motion, reception of nutritive 
matter by a mouth, inhalation of 
oxygen and exhalation of carbonic 
acid, and development of tissues 
which consist chiefly of quaternary 
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compounds of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. Plants, on 
the other hand, are rooted, possess 
neither mouth nor stomach, exhale 
oxygen, and have tissues composed 
of cellulose or of binary or tertiary 
compounds. There is, further, a 
numerousclass of organisms, mostly 
of minute size and retaining the 
form of nucleated cells, which pos- 
sess the common organic properties, 
but are without the distinctive 
characters, either of plants or 
animals. These beings, which have 
been regarded by different natu- 
ralists at different times as belong- 
ing both to the animal and to the 
vegetable kingdom, are now con- 
sidered as constituting a distinct 
kingdom of their own, under the 
title of ‘Protozoa.’ Weshall follow 
Professor Owen’s example in ex- 
cluding plants from our summary 
of palzontological discovery. The 
evidences of vegetable life in the 
earlier ages of our planet are, 
generally speaking, far less nume- 
rous and varied in themselves, and 
less striking in their results, than 
those which testify to the former 
existence of animal life. We may 
observe that, as regards the animal 
kingdom, the main features of 
Cuvier’s classification are still re- 
tained, and that it is divided into 
the four provinces—Radiata, Arti- 
culata, Mollusca, and Vertebrata. 
As Mr. Page remarks,* ‘the pa- 
lzontologist, though he has had to 
establish a vast number of new and 
provisional species, has had to in- 
vent no new scheme of classifica- 
tion or zoological nomenclature, 
and with few exceptions the vo- 
cabulary of zoology is the same as 
that of paleontology.’ 

The most important classes com- 
prised in the kingdom Protozoa are 
the Amorphozoa, or sponges, the 
Rhizopoda, and the Infusoria, All 
of these are amply represented 
among the organic remains of the 
former world. Sponges are found 
as low.down as in the lower Silu- 
rian deposits. In England they 
are especially abundant in the chalk 
formation; and there is in Ger- 
many a member of the Oxford 
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oolite which is called ‘ spongiten- 
kalk,’ from the numerous fossils of 
this kind which it contains. Ex- 
isting sponges are divided into 
horny, sliceous, and calcareous, ac- 
cording to the substance of their 
hard sustaining parts, which are 
commonly in the shape of fine 
needles or spicula, of very varied 
forms. The calcareous kind abound 
in the oolite, and attain their 
maximum of development in the 
chalk ; at the present day they are 
almost extinct. Horny sponges 
appear to be more abundant now 
than in the ancient seas; but it 
must be remembered that they are 
not well adapted for preservation 
in the fossil state. Large beds of 
siliceous sponges occur in England 
in the greensand which underlies 
the chalk, and in some strata of the 
oolite and carboniferous limestone. 
The Rhizopoda are, for the most 
part, of microscopic size, and of 
simple gelatinous structure; the 

are commonly protected by a cal- 
careous shell, and are then known 
as Foraminifera. Their fossil re- 
presentatives are, as might be ex- 
pected, entirely confined to this 
testaceous order. They occur in 
every marine formation, down to 
the Lower Silurian; and in some 
strata—the chalk, for instance—are 
so abundant as to justify the ex- 
pression of Buffon, ‘that the very 
dust had been alive.’ Their remains 
form the principal constituent of 
the building-stone in common use 
at Paris. They attained the maxi- 
mum of development in size, if not 
in numbers, in the nummulitic 
limestone of the middle eocene 
period, one of the most important 
of tertiary deposits, in which, as 
nummulites, they are often not less 
than two inches in diameter. Most 
of the fossil genera, and some of 
the species, survived through seve- 
ral formations ; indeed the existing 
forms are, if rightly observed, the 
oldest known living creatures, The 
Infusoria are microscopic locomo- 
tive organisms, which possess sili- 
ceous shells, and are therefore 
peculiarly adapted for preservation 
in the fossil state. The stone called 
tripoli, or polierschiefer, was ascer- 
tained by Ehrenberg to be entirely 
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composed of their siliceous cover- 
ings; and some idea of the vast 
numbers in which they occur may 
be formed from the fact that there 
is at Bilin, in Bohemia, a single 
stratum of this stone at least four- 
teen feet thick, in every cubic inch 
of which there are forty-one thou- 
sand millions of these shells. The 
pulverulent substance called berg- 
mehl, or mountain-meal, which is 
thrown up on the shores of a lake 
near Uranea, in Sweden, and mixed 
with flour by the inhabitants to 
serve as food, consists mainly of 
the siliceous coverings of infusoria, 
with a little organic matter. They 
are found in all sedimentary depo- 
sits from the earliest ages to the 
present time; but, like the Rhizo- 
poda, attain their maximum in the 
tertiary period. Notwithstanding 
the .extreme minuteness of these 
organisms, a peculiar interest at- 
taches to them because of the all- 
important part which they have, in 
the aggregate, played in the history 
of our planet ; and further because, 
as Professor Owen observes, ‘if it 
be ever permitted to men to pene- 
trate the mystery which enshrouds 
the origin of organic force in the 
wide-spread mud-beds of fresh and 
salt waters, it will be, most pro- 
bably, by experiment and observa- 
tion on the atoms which manifest 
the simplest conditions of life.’ 
Passing from the protozoa to the 
animal kingdom, we find that re- 
mains of invertebrate animals occur 
in strata of every age, from the 
Cambrian rocks up to the deposit 
of yesterday’s tide ; and with one 
or two exceptions, which, in Pro- 
fessor Owen’s opinion, are more 
apparent than real, every class of 
invertebrate animals is represented 
by fossil remains. The province 
ktadiata—of which polyps, corals, 
star-fishes, and sea-urchins are the 
most familiar instances—was repre- 
sented in peculiar abundance in the 
palzozoic age. The graptolites, 
which are so numerous in the Silu- 
rian rocks, and are exclusively cha- 
racteristic of that formation, belong 
to the sub-province Polypi, which 
also includes the actinoids, or stony 
corals, one of the largest and most 
important classes of fossil remains. 
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These latter were more widely dif- 
fused and more individually abun- 
dant in the Silurian than at any 
subsequent epoch. They are now 
confined almost exclusively to cer- 
tain parts of tropical seas ; but in 
palzozoic times they extended to 
the most northern point that has 
been reached by Arctic voyagers. 
The Silurian limestone of Wenlock 
Edge is nothing but a coral-reef 
thirty miles in length. The pale- 
ozoic corals belong chiefly to two 
orders now extinct; those of the 
mesozoic period resemble existing 
tropical species; and the few ter- 
tiary corals are more like those of 
Southern Europe and our own 
coast. Among the polypi Professor 
Owen places the Bryozoa, which 
are regarded by some naturalists as 
the lowest order of Mollusca. To 
this class is supposed to belong the 
Oldhamia, the oldest known fossil, 
which has recently been discovered 
in the Cambrian rocks which lie to 
the south of Dublin. Among the 
Echinodermata, the Crinoidea con- 
stitute one of the best marked and 
most important fossil groups ; they 
existed in the greatest number and 
variety in the palzozoic seas. From 
their peculiar form, which consists 
of a bulbous head attached to a 
slender and jointed stem, these 
fossils are commonly called ‘ stone- 
lilies 7 the joints of the stem are 
perforated in the centre, and when 
found detached from one another, 
constitute the ‘Saint Cuthbert’s 
beads’ of story. The different 
species of encrinite, a common fossil 
in the paleozoic and mesozoic 
rocks, belong to this order. The 
Echinoeidea, or sea-urchins proper, 
and the Holothurioidea (sea-cucum- 
bers), are among the comparatively 
modern members of this class: the 
former appearing first in the carbo- 
niferous limestone, and culminating 
in the chalk, while the latter are 
in all probability of a still more 
recent origin. The Articulata, the 


second great province of the animal 
kingdom, though eminently _re- 
markable at the present day both 
for numerical abundance and for 
extent of range, is the least per- 
fectly represented of all among the 
relics of the former world, This 
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deficiency is not owing to any in- 
herent unfitness for fossilization in 
the members of this province, for 
the hard integuments with which 
the majority of them are covered 
are quite as likely to be preserved 
as the shells of molluscs; but 
rather to their complex organiza- 
tion, which, while it renders the 
classification of existing articulata 
peculiarly easy and certain, is wn- 
fortunately fatal to their entire 
preservation in the fossil state. 
Their remains are found in all 
aqueous deposits, but usually in so 
fragmentary a state as to preclude 
any precise determination of spe- 
cies or genus. The most familiar 
examples of this province are the 
worm, the scorpion, the lobster, 
and the beetle. The range of the 
Articulata in point of time extends 
from the earliest ages up to the 
present day. Marks of worm-tracks 
are abundant in the palozoic 
rocks; but there is some doubt 
whether those which have been 
found in the Cambrian, or oldest 
fossiliferous rocks, are not more 
properly referable to protozoa. Of 
fossil crustacea, perhaps the most 
interesting and important from the 
paleontological point of view are 
the trilobites, which are exclusively 
confined to the paleozoic age, and 
of which upwards of four hundred 
species have already been described. 
But in point of size, crustaceans 
appear to have attained their maxi- 
mum development in the Upper 
Silurian epoch, when the seas were 
tenanted by the gigantic Pterygotus 
and Lurypterus, the former of which 
is supposed to have attained the 
length of seven feet. Owing to a 
peculiar scale-like sculpture with 
which they are marked, the re- 
mains of this enormous crustacean 
were, in the first instance, pro- 
nounced by M, Agassiz to be those 
of a fish. Crabs, lobsters, and 
shrimps are most abundant in the 
oolite and subsequent formations. 
Cirripeds (barnacles) first appear in 
tertiary rocks. The oldest known 
fossil insects have been found in 
the lower coal-measures. But the 
fossil remains of this class of Arti- 
culata, the existing representatives 
of which have been more closely 
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studied than any other class in the 
whole animal kingdom, have not is 
yet yielded any new types of un- 
usual interest, 

The third great division of the 
animal kingdom—since its mem- 
bers are for the most part furnished 
with hard shells, and are not pos- 
sessed of an organization so com- 
plex as to interfere with their 
entire preservation—is, as might 
be expected, by far the most com- 
pletely represented in the relics of 
former ages. The evidence for the 
identification of strata afforded by 
fossil testacean Mollusca is of pecu- 
liar value to the paleontologist; 
for though it may be less precise 
than that furnished by more highly 
organized fossils, it is far more 
easily and constantly obtained, and 
holds good over a much wider 
range of country. The Brachio- 
poda (lamp-shells), more than any 
other class in this province, appear 
to have suffered with the lapse of 
time, for of three hundred known 
species, only seventy-five are now 
living. To this class belongs the 
Lingula, which has given its name 
to the oldest Silurian formation in 


North Wales, and has continued to 
exist from that remote period to 
the present day. Lamellibranchiata 
(bivalve shells) are exceedingly 
numerous, constituting more than 
a third part of the fossil testacea 


hitherto known. This is a group 
which reaches its maximum of de- 
velopment in the present seas. 
Cockle-shells, now one of its com- 
monest and most widely-distributed 
members, range through all de- 
posits from the Silurian to the pre- 
sent time. Fossil Gasteropoda (uni- 
valve shells) are wanting only in 
the very lowest Silurian strata; 
they increase in number and variety 
through all later deposits, and are 
now far more abundant than at 
any previous time. The numerical 
disproportion between extinct and 
living species is even more striking 
in the case of air-breathing than 
of marine gasteropoda, not more 


than three hundred fossil land-. 


snails being known, while the 
number of recent species exceeds 
four thousand, This, however, as 
Professor Owen remarks, is pro- 
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bably owing in great measure to 
the comparatively rare occurrence of 
the combination of circumstances 
necessary for the petrifaction of 
these animals. That snails existed 
in the paleozoic period is shown 
by a fossil shell discovered by Sir 
C. Lyell and Dr. Dawson, in a 
hollow coal-tree in Nova Scotia, 
The numerous family of whelks, 
by far the most important of living 
marine shells, is scarcely older than 
the tertiary epoch. Of Cephalo- 
poda, the lower group, 7etrabran- 
chiata, of which the pearly nautilus 
is the principal modern representa- 
tive, were variously and abundantly 
developed in the palzozoic and 
mesozoic periods, but are all but 
extinct at the present day. To 
this group belongs that common 
fossil, the Ammonite, which is, 
strictly speaking, confined to the 
secondary rocks, of which it is one 
of the most numerous and charac- 
teristic organisms ; upwards of five 
hundred distinct species are already 
known. The more highly-organized 
group of cephalopods, Dibranchiata 
(cuttle-fishes), has not been cer- 
tainly proved to exist in deposits 
older than the lias, an_ early 
secondary formation, and is incom- 
parably more abundant in existing 
seas than in those either of the 
mesozoic or tertiary period. To 
this group belongs the Belemnite, 
whose fossil remains are so uni- 
versally known under the name of 
‘thunderbolts,’ 

We now come to the Vertebrata, 
the fourth great province of the 
animal kingdom. As far as is 
hitherto known, representatives of 
this province were not called into 
existence at so early a period as 
those of the invertebrate type. The 
earliest vertebrate animals of which 
the fossil remains have as yet been 
found, belong to the cold-blooded 
and water-breathing class of fishes, 
The indications atiorded by this 
group are of peculiar interest and 
value to the paleontologist, since 
they are not open to the charge, 
on the score of the insufficiency of 
negative evidence, to which con- 
clusions drawn from the remains 
of air-breathing animals are more 
or less liable. Until very recently 
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some doubts have been entertained 
as to the precise period at which 
fishes have as yet been proved to 
exist. Dr. C. H. Pander, a Russian 
naturalist of considerable reputa- 
tion, asserted, in a work published 
in 1856, that he had found distinct 
evidence of their existence in the 
Lower Silurian formations; his 
opinion being grounded upon cer- 
tain minute, slender, glistening, 
conical fossils, to which he gave 
the name of Conodonts, and which 
he regarded as the teeth of fishes. 
A microscopical examination of the 
original specimens has, however, 
convinced Professor Owen that, 
from the size, the form, and the 
mineral composition of these fossils, 
as well as from the nature of the 
remains with which they are found 
associated, they are rather to be 
regarded as the spines, hooklets, 
or denticles of naked molluscs or 
annelides. The truth of this view 
is now generally acknowledged; 
and we have to ascend to the 
uppermost of the Silurian deposits 
before we find any certain indica- 
tion of piscine existence. 

From that period up tothe present 


day the class of fishes has always 
been variously and abundantly re- 


presented. But there are several 
very remarkable structural dif- 
ferences between the earliest fishes 
and those of the more modern and 
of the present times. These differ- 
ences bear principally upon three 
points—viz., the substance of the 
skeleton, the nature of the scaly 
covering, and the structure of the 
tail. As regards the first point, 
the skeletons of all the palzeozoic 
and of the great majority of the 
mesozoic fishes are more or less 
cartilaginous in substance; and it 
is not until the chalk period that 
Teleostian fishes, possessing a com- 
pletely ossified skeleton, are found 
in any numbers. One of the most 
persistent, and certainly the most 
interesting instances of this carti- 
laginous structure is to be found 
in the vertebral column, which, 
in none of the fishes of which we 
are speaking, ever hardened into a 
true bony substance. It is a very 
remarkable fact that this ‘noto- 
chord, or cylindrical gelatinous 
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body, always precedes the forma- 
tion of the bony substance of the 
vertebre in all vertebrate animals, 
so that the development of the ver- 
tebree appears to have been arrested 
at this embryonic stage in all palzeo- 
zoic fishes, to which the name of 
‘notochordal,’ as retaining the noto- 
chord, has consequently been given. 
From the close of the secondary 
a upward, cartilaginous have 

een gradually replaced by teleos- 
tian fishes; and there are at the 
present day but two genera which 
exhibit, when full grown, the noto- 
chordal structure—viz., the Protop- 
terus of certain rivers in Africa, 
and that remarkable animal the 
Lepidosiren, which is found in some 
rivers of South America. With 
respect to the second point, the 
earlier fishes were all either placoid, 
possessing irregular scales of ena- 
mel, varying in size in different 
species, or ganoid, covered by 
regular, angular, very hard plates 
composed of bone, and coated ex- 
ternally with enamel; while the 
later species possess the soft, flexi- 
ble ctenoid or cycloid scales which 
are common to nearly all fishes of 
the present day. Ctenoid and cy- 
cloid fishes first appear in the cre- 
taceous formation, and gradually 
replace the earlier forms through- 
out all later deposits. The only 
existing representatives of the pla- 
coid order are sharks and rays, and 
of the ganoid the sturgeon and the 
Lepidosteus, or bony pike of North 
America, As regards the third 
point of difference, the fishes of all 
formations below the oolite are 
heterocercal, having the vertebral 
column prolonged into the upper 
lobe of the tail, whereby an un- 
symmetrical form of the caudal 
fin is produced; while homocercal 
species, havinga symmetrical caudal 
fin, owing to the termination of the 
vertebral column at the middle of 
its base, first appear in the oolite, 
and gradually increase in number 
up to the present time, Among 
existing fishes the heterocercs are 
represented by the shark, the dog- 
fish, and the sturgeon. The fore- 
going differences between earlier 
and later fishes may be thus briefly 
and broadly summed up: the 
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former are cartilaginous, placoid 
or ganoid, and heterocercal; the 
latter teleostian, ctenoid or cycloid, 
and homocercal, 

The earliest certain evidence of 
the existence of a vertebrate animal 
which has yet been found in the 
earth’s crust is a spine, resembling 
the dorsal spine of a dog-fish, and a 
buckler like that of the Devonian 
Cephalaspis, both of which were 
discovered in beds which Sir R. 
Murchison has recently determined 
to be the uppermost of Silurian 
deposits. The latter has been 
assigned to the genus Pteraspis, 
the former to the genus Onchus, 
belonging to the order Plagiostomi, 
of which sharks and rays may be 
taken as examples, Two or three 
other fossils in the same formation 
(Plectrodus, &c.) have been attri- 
buted to fishes, but the evidence on 
this point is not entirely satis- 
factory. The teeth of plagiostomous 
fishes are very numerous, and 


being only attached by a ligament 
to the membrane of the mouth, 
would soon become detached in 
the decomposition of the dead ani- 
mal; and accordingly many such 


fossil teeth are found in the later 
palzeozoic and earlier mesozoic de- 
posits. These teeth generally re- 
semble closely those of the Ces- 
tracion, or Port-Jackson shark, a 
genus which appears to be rapidly 
verging to extinction, and is now 
confined to the Australian and 
Chinese seas. A tooth resembling 
that of the white shark, found in 
miocene beds in Malta, indicates 
an animal about sixty feet in 
length. Fossil remains of the Ray 
family have not yet been found 
below the oolite, in which deposit 
we have also the first evidences of 
Holocephali, or chimeroid fishes, 
an order which, like the ces- 
tracionts, is now nearly extinct. 
The Old Red Sandstone or Devonian 
formation, which immediately over- 
lies the Silurian, is especially rich 
in ganoid and placoganoid fishes of 
very peculiar forms, for our know- 
ledge of which we are principally 
indebted to the lamented Hugh 
Miller. Among the most remark- 
able of these are the Pterichthys, 
Cephalaspis, and Coccosteus, These 
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singular animals had the fore part 
of their bodies covered with very 
strong ganoid plates, the hinder 
part being either undefended or 
protected by placoid scales ; being 
armed, as Hugh Miller observes, 
like a French dragoon, with astrong 
helmet and short cuirass. Owing 
to the resemblance which the orna- 
mentation on the armour of the 
Coccosteus wears to that upon the 
buckler-plates of some tortoises, 
this fossil was at first regarded as 
evidence of the existence of chelo- 
nian reptiles in the Devonian 
period; and by some writers it 
was assigned to a crustacean. 

There are, however, two existing 
families of fishes which throw much 
light upon the nature and probable 
habits of these singular Devonian 
forms. These are the Ostracionide, 
or trunk-fishes, found in tropical 
and warm temperate latitudes, and 
the Siluroids, both of which are 
armed with a helmet and cuirass, 
while the caudal part is unpro- 
tected by any such covering. Some 
of the species of the latter family 
have been observed to burrow in 
the mud, and so to lie in wait for 
their prey, with only the armed 

ortion of their bodies exposed. 

he Old Red also contains several 
fishes of the Lepidoganoid order, 
of which the well-known Holopty- 
chius is perhaps the most ae 
able form. But the countless 
fishes which swarmed in the Devo- 
nian seas have acted upon the de- 
posits of that epoch in another 
way than by merely studding them 
with their fossil remains. Just as 
a plaster-cast boiled in oil becomes 
thereby more durable and tena- 
cious, so the decomposing organic 
matter of the buried fish acted 
upon the immediately surrounding 
sediment, rendering it harder an 
more compact than that which was 
beyond the reach of such influence. 
Hence it is that the Old Red Sand- 
stone so frequently contains fiat- 
tened elliptical nodules, which, 
when judiciously broken with a 
hammer, display usually a fossil 
fish, often in so perfect a state of 
preservation that, as a quarryman 
said to Dr. Anderson, it actually 
seems to ‘leap into your hands,’ 
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In the seas which once covered 
some parts of Scotland, Devonian 
fishes have existed in such im- 
mense shoals, that the whole mass 
of sediment has been affected 
by the decomposing remains of 
their successive generations. The 
Caithness flagstones owe their 
valuable qualities of tenacity, hard- 
ness, and durability, entirely to 
this cause. Nowhere else perhaps 
in the world could a large flagstone 
be quarried, which a builder could 
set on its edge with perfect con- 
fidence in its long holding together 
in that position, Placoganoids, so 
abundant in the Devonian, dis- 
appear in the carboniferous epoch, 
while lepidoganoids increase in 
number. Remains of huge preda- 
tory fishes, which have sometimes 
been mistaken for those of reptiles, 
occur in the coal measures; from 
these Agassiz has constructed his 
genus Megalictiys, Sturionide, of 
which family sturgeons are the 
existing representatives, first ap- 
pear in the lias. ‘The fishes of 
the tertiary period,’ says Agassiz, 
‘are so nearly related to existing 
forms, that it is often difficult, 
considering the enormous number 
(above 8000) of existing species, 
and the imperfect state of preser- 
vation of tne fossils, to determine 
exactly their specific relations. In 
general, | may say that I have not 
yet found a single species which is 
perfectly identical with any marine 
existing fish, except the little 
Capelin, which is found in the 
nodules of clay of unknown geo- 
logical age, in Greenland.’ 

On the whole, it appears that, as 
regards variety of form, fishes have 
reached their culminating point in 
the present age; for there is no 
certain evidence of ctenoid or cy- 
cloid forms in strata earlier than the 
chalk, while there are still a few liv- 
ing representatives of placoids and 
ganoids, The history of the class, 
however, as read in the crust of 
the earth, shows, strictly speaking, 
a course of mutation rather than of 
development, its successive changes 
consisting in a progressive assump- 
tion of more special piscine charac- 
teristics, and a progressive depar- 
ture froma more general vertebrate 
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type. Since, therefore, the reten- 
tion of general vertebrate charac- 
ters implies a closer affinity with 
the proximate and more highly 
organized class of reptiles, the 
placoids and ganoids of the palezo- 
zoic seas may be said to be more 
highly organized than the Scombe- 
voids (mackerel), which represent 
the most piscine modification of 
the vertebrate type. As Pro- 
fessor Owen well puts it: ‘The 
comparative anatomist dissecting a 
shark, a polypterus, or a lepi- 
dosteus, would point to the struc- 
ture of the brain, heart, generative 
organs, and in the last two genera 
to the air-bladder, as being of a 
higher and more reptilian charac- 
ter than the corresponding parts 
would present in most other fishes. 
But the paleontologist would point 
to the persistent notochord, and to 
the heterocercal tail in palozoic 
and many mesozoic fishes, as evi- 
dence of an “arrest of develop- 
ment,” or of a retention of embry- 
onic characters in these primeval 
fishes.’ Another general conclusion 
that may be drawn from a retro- 
spect of the mutations undergone 
by fishes during successive ages is, 
that the great bulk of the species 
which immediately preceded or ac- 
companied the introduction of man 
are, judging from the bony gar-pike 
(leprdosteus), much more suitable 
for human food than those which 
have been superseded by them. 

In examining the indications of 
the former existence of reptiles, 
the next great class of vertebrata, 
we meet with an additional descrip- 
tion of evidence, entirely different 
from that upon which we have 
hitherto exclusively relied. Their 
fossilized remains are not the 
only indications of their existence 
which air-breathing ambulatory 
animals can leave upon the 
earth’s surface. Impressions made 
upon a soft and recently-deposited 
sediment will remain distinctly 
marked after the impressing body 
has been removed ; and, if not sub- 
sequently disturbed, will, when the 
sediment has hardened into stone, 
be preserved as imperishable evi- 
dence of the body by which they 
were made, Thus itis by no means 
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a rare occurrence to find rocks of 
a very remote age, generally sand- 
stones, marked by rain-drops, by 
ripple-marks, or by the foot-prints 
of animals that have passed over 
their surface. The attention of 
paleontologists was first directed 
to the interpretation of this kind 
of evidence in 1828, when Dr. 
Duncan, from the casts of foot- 
prints which he found in certain 
triassic sandstones of Dumfries- 
shire, inferred the existence of tor- 
toises at the time of the formation 
of these deposits ; and since that 
period the number and variety of 
indications of this nature have so 
vastly increased, that they have 
been raised to the dignity of a 
distinct branch of paleontological 
research, to which the name 
‘Ichnology’ has been given. Such 
impressions must, generally speak- 
ing, have been made upon a flat 
sea-shore, under circumstances 
which would admit of their attain- 
ing a certain degree of hardness 
before they were submerged by, 
and covered by the deposit of, the 
returning tide. Marks of rain- 
drops have been found as far back 
as the Cambrian rocks of Long- 
mynd, in Wales, and afford con- 
clusive evidence that even at that 
inconceivably remote period our 
planet was subject to the same 
general meteorological laws which 
prevail at the present day. The 
earliest foot-prints that have yet 
been discovered occur in the Pots- 
dam sandstones, a Canadian de- 
posit of Lower Silurian age; and 
they were at first regarded as proofs 
of the existence of reptiles at this 
early epoch. Professor Owen gives 
a detailed account of the mode in 
which he proceeded to examine 
these impressions, which we regret 
that we cannot transfer bodily to 
our columns, affording as it does 
an admirable instance of the accu- 
rate observation and close and 
candid reasoning by which the 


ichnologist arrives at his conclu- - 


sions. His verdict in this case is 
that the marks are to be attributed, 
not to a reptilian, but to a crus- 
tacean animal; and that they may 
have been made by one of those 
gigantic crustacea of whose exis- 
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tence in the Silurian age we have, 
as we have already seen, indepen- 
dent evidence. It is now generally 
admitted that there is as yet no 
indication of reptilian existence in 
the Silurian deposits, 

With respect, however, to the 
next succeeding formation, the 
Devonian, the case is far from 
being so conclusively made out. 
In 1851, Mr. Patrick Duff dis- 
covered in certain yellow sand- 
stones of Elgin, which from their 
geological position appear to be- 
long to the Old Red system, the 
fossil remains of a small verte- 
brate animal which undoubtedly 
belongs to the reptilian class. This 
animal, which is commonly known 
as Telerpeton Elginense, is named 
by Professor Owen, who fully re- 
cognises its reptilian character, 
Leptopleuron lacertinum, The Pro- 
fessor, however, noticing that its 
remains are not accompanied by 
any characteristic Devonian fossils, 
and attaching more importance to 
paleontological than to geological 
considerations in determining the 
age of strata, regards the sand- 
stones in which it was found as 
belonging probably to the triassic 
period. He extends the same con- 
clusion to some other sandstones 
in the same neighbourhood, in 
which certain bony scales have been 
found, which Agassiz, influenced 
probably by the belief that their 
matrix belonged to the Old Red 
formation, assigned to a genus of 
fish, under the name of Stagano- 
lepis. Professor Owen has recently 
shown the reptilian character of 
these remains, which he refers to a 
member of the Thecodont order. 
According to him, therefore, we 
have no unequivocal proof of 
reptilian existence before the car- 
boniferous epoch. In strata be- 
longing to this, the liassic, and the 
New Red formations, the foot- 
prints of several genera (Cheiro- 
therium, Batrachopus, Otozoum, &c.) 
have been found, which appear to 
be those of batrachian reptiles. 
Besides these footprints, the actual 
fossil remains of a few undoubted 
reptiles have been discovered in 
the carboniferous rocks, The most 
remarkable of these is the Arche- 
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gosaurus, or Apateon, a large ex- 
tinct animal, which occurs in the 
— coal measures of Bavaria. 
‘rom their commencement in the 
carboniferous era, reptiles gradu- 
ally increased in number and 
variety through the succeeding ages 
of the trias, lias, and oolite, in the 
last of which formations they at- 
tained their maximum develop- 
ment, and were unquestionably the 
dominant organisms, Owing to 
the vast size and remarkable forms 
of many of the oolitic representa- 
tives of this class, their leading 
features are perhaps more generally 
familiar to the unscientific public 
than those of any other extinct 
animals, so that it will not be ne- 
cessary to enter into any detailed 
description of such genera as the 
Ichthyosaurus, the Plesiosaurus, or 
the Pterodactyl In Professor 
Owen’s account, however, of the 
extinct mesozoic reptiles, we find 
many valuable hints respecting 
their affinities and _ classification 
which are eminently worthy of 
being presented to the reader's 
notice. When we examine the 
Archegosaurus on the principle 
which, according to Professor Owen, 
is of universal application, of direct- 
ing our search for analogous struc- 
tures in a downward rather than 
an upward direction—a principle, 
be it observed, the justification of 
which is to be found in the fact, 
already alluded to in the case of 
fishes, that the so-called develop- 
ment of vertebrate classes consists 
in a progressive departure from the 
general vertebrate type—we find 
that it exhibits remarkable affinities 
with many of the fishes of the 
Devonian era. It possesses, for in- 
stance, the persistent notochord 
and the bony head-covering which 
we have already noticed as distin- 
guishing so many of the Old Red 
ganoids. At the same time it 
manifests certain batrachian cha- 
racteristics which seem to establish 
it as an intermediate type between 
batrachians and ganoids. It has 
no true saurian affinities whatever, 
Von Meyer's argument in favour of 
such, which is based upon a com- 
parison of its short foveliashe with 
those of the JMystriosawrus, being 
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invalidated by the different struc- 
tures presented by the two organs, 
and completely controverted by a 
reference to the hind limbs of the 
Archegosaurus, which, unlike those 
of the true saurian, are as short 
and as simple in structure as the 
forelimbs, The same remarks apply 
in great measure to the Labyrin- 
thodonts, a somewhat more dis- 
tinctly batrachian order, which first 
appear in the carboniferous age, 
and to which Professor Owen refers 
the Cheirotherian footprints already 
alluded to. A general comparison 
of the characteristics of all these 
orders leads us to the conclusion 
that they constitute a great natural 
group which links and blends toge- 
ther fishes and reptiles, the sala- 
mandroid ganoids, lepidostens and 
polypterus,being its most ichthyoid, 
and the true labyrinthodonts its 
most saurian members ; while the 
lepidosiren and archegosaurus are 
intermediate gradations, one having 
more of the piscine, the other 
of the reptilian characters. The 
existence of this group illustrates 
strongly the artificial nature of the 
classification which separates fishes 
and reptiles, and points to that ar- 
rangement as the more natural one 
which regards the ‘ Hzmatocrya’ 
or cold-blooded vertebrata as the 
one unbroken progressive series. 
The group distinguished by the 
possession of ganoid head-armour, 
of which the Archegosaurus is the 
principal representative, began, 
culminated, and ended in the 
carboniferous period, while the 
Labyrinthodonts, attaining their 
maximum in the trias, disappear 
at the base of the oolite system. 
Passing upwards from these early 
quasi-batrachian reptiles, we come 
to a more distinctly lizard-like 
group, which ranges through the 
mesozoic formations from the trias 
to the chalk inclusive. The ani- 
mals composing this group, though 
proper air-breathers, led an es- 
sentially marine existence, and are 
therefore usually designated by the 
family name of EHnaliosaurw or 
sea-lizards. According to Professor 
Owen, however, this arrangement 
is not a strictly natural one, being 
based upon a single character re- 
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lating merely to the medium of life 
and locomotion ; and he prefers 
dividing this group into two 
orders, which he calls respectively 
Ichthyopterygia and Sauropterygia 
the distinction being grounde 

upon the more piscine or lacertian 
structure of the limbs. In both 
orders the limbs are natatory, and 
were evidently paddle-shaped ex- 
tremities of the nature of fins; but 
in the latter the bones are more 
developed, and bear a closer re- 
semblance to the corresponding 
bones in the turtle. This principle 
of classification Professor Owen 
considers to be decidedly more 
satisfactory than that adopted by 
Von Meyer, who regards the num- 
ber of cervical vertebre and length 
of neck as characters of prime im- 
portance in the arrangement of 
reptiles, and consequently clas- 
sifies them according to their 
structure in this respect. The most 
remarkable of the Ichthyopterygia 
is that singular animal the ichthyo- 
saurus. The external form of this 
creature resembled that of the 
whale in the apparent absence of a 
neck or intervening constriction 


between head and body; and fur- 
ther, in being covered, not with 
scales, but with a smooth or finely- 


wrinkled skin. From the fact that 
a fracture of the tail, at about one- 
fourth from its extremity, usually 
occurs in the best-preserved fossil 
skeletons of the ichthyosaurus, it 
is inferred that this proportion of 
the tail supported a cutaneous and 
perishable caudal fin. The mode 
of reasoning by which the probable 
position of this fin is determined is 
singularly neat and striking. The 
fossil skeleton of a whale would 

ield no evidence of the powerful 

orizontal tail-fin by which that 
animal is distinguished, beyond the 
horizontal flattening of the bones 
by which the fin is supported; and 
since, in the ichthyosaurus, the 
corresponding bones are flattened 
in a vertical direction, it is inferred 
that the tail-fin of this animal was 
expanded vertically. The object of 
the horizontal fin is to small the 
warm-blooded whale to rise rapidly 
to the surface for the purpose of 
breathing, a necessity which was 
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less imperative in the cold-blooded 
ichthyosaurus, and which is amply 

rovided for by the presence of two 

ind-paddles, which do not occur 
in the whale. In the structure of 
the tail of the ichthyosaurus we 
can trace a combination of saurian, 
mammalian, and piscine characters, 
Its great length and gradual dimi- 
nution ally it to the same organ in 
the lizard tribe; the tegumentary 
nature of the tail-fin, unsupported 
by bony fin-rays, shows an affinity 
to that of the mammalian whale; 
and its vertical position makes it 
resemble closely the tail-fin of a 
fish. The bony structure of the pad- 
dles shows that the ichthyosaurus, 
though essentially a marine animal, 
was, whenstranded onthe shore, less 
absolutely helpless than the whale. 

There are many genera of Sau- 
ropterygia, the most remarkable 
of which, after the well-known 
Plesiosaurus which was discovered 
in the lias of Lyme Regis about 
1822, is perhaps the Placodus. This 
animal, which is only known to us 
by a few teeth and fragments of 
the skull, was until recently (1858) 
regarded as a pycnodont fish. Its 
most noticeable characteristics are 
the extraordinary size and strength 
of its jaws and teeth. The latter 
are shaped like paving-stones, and 
by their position as well as their 
form are admirably adapted for 
crushing the shells of testacea, there 
being two rows of teeth in the 
upper and one only in the lower 
jaw, and the lower row playing in 
the interval between the two upper, 
thus exerting a crushing force 
analogous to that by which we 
break a stick across the knee. The 
last tooth in one species of this 
genus (P, laticeps) is, in proportion 
to the entire skull, the largest 
grinding tooth in the whole animal 
kingdom, Afterthe Enaliosaurians 
we come to terrestrial reptiles 
whose limbs are adapted for walk- 
ing rather than for swimming—an 
extensive class, some orders of 
which (e.9., the Anomodonts and the 
Cryptodonts) exhibit very singular 
peculiarities of structure. The 
former of these is represented by 
the Dicynodon, whose remains were 
discovered at the Cape in 1844, in 
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a sandstone probably of triassic 
age. The only teeth possessed by 
this animal, whose skull presents 
characters belonging to the 
crocodile, the tortoise, and the 
lizard, were two huge tusks, grow- 
ing downwards, one on each side 
of the upper jaw, like those of the 
mammalian morse: the lower jaw, 
like that of the tortoise, appears to 
have been armed with a trenchant 
sheath of horn. The structure of 
the vertebre shows that this crea- 
ture was a good swimmer, and may 
possibly have habitually existed in 
water. The cryptodonts seem to 
have been an edentulous order, 2.¢., 
to have possessed no perceptible 
teeth. The most noticeable among 
them is the Rhyncosaurus, whose 
fossil remains have been found in 
the Grinsill quarries, near Shrews- 
bury, in a triassic sandstone, ac- 
companied by footprints which 

robably belong to the same animal. 
That the jaws of this creature were 
cased, like those of birds and tur- 
tles, in a bony sheath, is not actu- 
ally proved, but is rendered highly 
probable by several considerations, 
among which is the shape of the 
mouth, which closely resembles the 
compressed beak of certain sea- 
birds, The pterodactyls, which 
range from the lias to the chalk, are 
too well known to require descrip- 
tion. The only other extinct rep- 
tile to which our space permits us 
to refer is the megalosaurus, a 
member of the Dinosaurian order. 
for whose discovery we are indebted 
to the late Dr. Buckland. The 
type of dentition in this animal is 
the same with that of existing cro- 
codiles, the teeth succeeding each 
other from below upwards, none 
being added from behind forwards, 
like the true molars in mammalia: 
but, in the deeper position of the 
successional tooth in relation to 
that which it is destined to replace, 
it exhibits a closer resemblance to 
the mammalian class than do any 
of the recent or extinct crocodilian 
or lacertian reptiles. True croco- 
dilians are found as low as the 
lower lias: the earliest forms re- 
semble the slender-jawed species 
of the Ganges, .called ‘ gavial’ or 
‘gharrial, and were probably ma- 
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rine. The large, thick, pitted scales 
which are common to the croco- 
dilian order, are not peculiar to 
them, having been possessed by 
certain species of the labyrintho- 
dont and theodent orders of rep- 
tiles. Crocodiles with cup-and-ball 
vertebra, like those of existing 
species, first appear in the green- 
sand of North America: in Europe 
they are first found in tertiary 
strata. The fossil remains of ser- 
pents are not numerous, nor are 
they of earlier date than the eocene 
period. The earliest evidences of 
Chelonian life (after the footprints 
discovered by Dr. Duncan, already 
referred to) are afforded by the 
Portland stone, an upper oolite de- 
posit. Tortoises and turtles were 
especially numerous in the eocene 
period, the London clay alone con- 
taining more species than are now 
known to exist in the whole world. 
The skull of one now in the British 
Museum is upwards of a foot in 
breadth. True Batrachians, refer- 
able to existing families or genera 
of that order, have been as yet 
found only in tertiary or post- 
tertiary strata. To this order 
belongs the noted fossil salamander 
which was discovered at CEningen 
in 1726, and then referred to the 
human species, under the name of 
homo diluvit testis, There is a 
species still living in Japan, a 
specimen of which forms one of 
the most recent additions to the 
collection of the Zoological Society, 
which equals in size the fossil in 
question. 

The foregoing outline of the 
palzontology of reptiles shows that 
this class, unlike that of fishes, 
is now on the wane; and that it 
attained its maximum of develop- 
ment, both in size, diversity of 
form, and complexity of organi- 
zation, in the mesozoic period. 
‘The progress of air-breathing 
vertebrates,’ says Professor Owen, 
‘graduating by close transitional 
steps from the water-breathing 
class, has been checked, as if it had 
been unequal to the exigencies and 
life capacities of the present state 
of the planet. Reptiles have been 
superseded by air-breathers of 
higher types, which cannot be di- 
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rectly derived from the class of 
fishes. A more generalized verte- 
brate structure is illustrated, in the 
extinct reptiles, by the affinities to 
ganoid fishes shown by the Ganoce- 
phala, Labyrinthodontia, and Ich- 
thyopterygia ; by the affinities of 
the Pterosauria to birds, and by 
the approximation of the Dinosau- 
ria to mammals,’ 

The fossil remains of birds are, 
as might be expected, far less nume- 
rous than those of any other verte- 
brate class, the power of flight which 
the majority of them possess being, 
as SirC. Lyell has long ago observed, 
sufficient to insure them against 
many of the casualties to which, 
during inundations, other verte- 
brate animals are exposed. Of such 
remains as have hitherto been 
found, the greater part belong to 
birds which were unable to fly, and 
were organized for an existence on 
land. ‘The earliest indication of 
the existence of this class is afforded 
by numerous footprints which oc- 
cur in certain sandstones in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, of tri- 
assic age. The footprints of birds 
are very peculiar, and distinguish- 
able with ease and certainty from 
those made by any other animal. 
The majority of those to which we 
refer are of enormous size, being 
not less than twenty inches in 
length, and indicate a bird at least 
four times as large as the ostrich. 
Of actual fossil remains of birds, it 
is very doubtful whether any at all 
have been found in any secondary 
formation. The only tertiary strata 
in which they occur at all abun- 
dantly are the quite recent deposits 
in New Zealand, an island which 
is remarkable for the absence of 
indigenous land-mammals, and for 
the presence of a small bird with 
very rudimentary wings, belonging 
to the genus Apteryx. The greater 
part of these remains are of a genus 
closely allied to the Apteryx, to 
which Professor Owen has given 
the name Dinornis, and which has 
only recently become extinct, if 
indeed it be entirely without living 
representatives. The various spe- 
cies of this genus appear to have 
ranged from three to ten feet in 
height. The remains of an equally 
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gigantic bird have been found in 
Madagascar, together with eggs six 
times as large as those of the 
ostrich. 

There is no division of the animal 
kingdom the classification of whose 
remains is attended with such diffi- 
culties as that of the mammalia, 
or warm-blooded, viviparous, verte- 
brate animals ; for the relics left 
by numbers of this class consist, 
in the vast majority of instances, 
merely of a few scattered bones 
and teeth, and even in the very 
rare case of a perfect skeleton being 
found, no certain information is 
thereby afforded as to the external 
characteristics of the animal to 
which it belonged. The success 
which, in spite of these unusual 
difficulties, has attended the labours 
of the palzontologist in this branch 
of his investigations, is mainly 
owing to the application of Cuvier’s 
great law of the Correlation of 
Structures — unquestionably the 
most remarkable and important 
generalization which has hitherto 
resulted from palzontological re- 
search. This law is enunciated b 
its illustrious discoverer in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘ Every organized 
being forms a whole, a single cir- 
cumscribed system, the parts of 
which mutually correspond and 
concur to the same definitive action 
by a reciprocal reaction. None of 
these parts can change without the 
others also changing, and conse- 
quently each part, taken separately, 
indicates and gives all the others, 
It is, in the strictest sense of the 
term, an inductive generalization, 
arrived at solely by close and long- 
continued observation of the com- 
parative anatomy of existing species 
of mammalia, which teaches us 
that certain modifications of one 
portion of the structure are con- 
stantly accompanied, within the 
limits of the same order, by corre- 
sponding modifications of other 
parts. Thus there is an invariable 
connexion between the teeth and 
feet of cloven-footed Ruminants 
and of non-ruminant Ungulates, 
respectively ; the latter, which pos- 
sess the more perfect dentary sys- 
tem, inasmuch as they have almost 
always both incisors and canines in 
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the upper as well as in the lower 
jaw, always exhibiting a more com- 
plex foot-structure than that ob- 
served in the former. Again, the 
implantation of some of the teeth 
by two or more roots or fangs, is a 
peculiarity common to mammalia, 
and to this class only. A third in- 
stance is the connexion which is 
invariably found to exist in feline 
carnivora and hoofed herbivora, 
between the form of the molar 
teeth and that of the skull, blade- 
bone, and feet. For such coin- 
cidences as these a satisfactory 
physiological reason can in some 
instances be assigned, and when- 
ever this is the case, the coincidence 
is elevated into a correlation of 
structure ; in other words, we know 
not only that the coincidence does 
exist, but also in what manner the 
coincident parts are related to each 
other. When once a correlation of 
structure has been fairly established, 
we can apply it to the interpreta- 
tion of fossil remains with much 
greater certainty and confidence 
than we could while it was merely 
an empirical coincidence ; since we 
have now other and stronger 
grounds for our conviction of its 
constancy than those based merely 
upon the actual number of cases 
hitherto observed. The three in- 
stances which we have selected 
will sufficiently illustrate the dif- 
ference in value between a coinci- 
dence and a correlation of structure. 
The relation between the teeth and 
feet of Bisulcates and Ungulates 
is a purely empirical coincidence ; 
We can as yet assign no physio- 
logical reason for it whatever. 
With regard to the implantation of 
the teeth in mammals, we cannot 
give the precise reason for this 
peculiarity; but, as Professor Owen 
observes, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the more firmly a tooth is 
fixed, the more perfectly it will do 
its work ; and it is quite conceiv- 
able that a more complete perfor- 
mance of mastication, as a preli- 
minary act of digestion, may be 
correlated, or in necessary con- 
nexion, with the hot blood, quick- 
beating heart and quick-breathing 
lungs, the higher instincts, and more 
vigorous and varied acts of a mam- 
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mal, as contrasted with those of a 
cold-blooded reptile or fish. Just 
so far as this line of reasoning is 
true, and no farther, is this coin- 
cidence raised from an empirical to 
a rational law. In the case of the 
connexion between the teeth and 
other parts of feline carnivores 
and hoofed herbivores, the correla- 
tion is clearly and conclusively 
established. We can see why the 
lion, for instance, which has large 
pointed laniary teeth, and com- 
pressed trenchant molars, should 
also have a short and strong lower 
jaw, attached to the skull in such 
a manner as to restrict its move- 
ments to one plane; a skull fitted 
for the attachment of strong mus- 
cles, both for moving the jaw and 
raising the head ; a broad and well- 
developed blade-bone ; an arrange- 
ment of the bones of the fore leg 
which admits of the rotation of the 
leg with the paw, whereby its 
utility as a seizing and tearing in- 
strument is greatly increased ; and 
a paw armed with sharp-pointed, 
retractile claws. In the ox, on the 
other hand, the absence of laniary 
teeth, and the breadth and flatness 
of the molars, are scarcely less 
clearly or rationally related to the 
long and slender lower jaw, articu- 
lated to the skull so as to admit of 
a rotatory, and at the same time 
to limit the vertical motion; to 
the narrow blade-bone ; and to the 
hoofed leg, so constructed as to 
limit its movements to those simply 
necessary for locomotion. If, there- 
fore, we have a molar tooth, or any 
other characteristic part of an 
animal belonging either to the 
feline or the bovine order, we can 
with unerring certainty reconstruct 
therefrom the entire skeleton, 
accurate in all its essential details. 
Nor are mere coincidences of struc- 
ture, though less reliable than well- 
established correlations, entirely 
without value. On the contrary, 
their judicious application has not 
unfrequently led the paleonto- 
logist to important conclusions, 
the accuracy of which subsequent 
discoveries have fully confirmed. 
Coincidences so constant, says 
Cuvier, must have a sufficient cause, 
though we may not as yet know 
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what itis. That the connexion in 
the first instance we have cited is 
not merely casual, is proved by the 
fact that whenever A cat nabs. ani- 
mal shows any tendency in its den- 
tition to approach the non-rumi- 
nant type, it invariably exhibits a 
similar tendency in the structure 
of its feet. The discovery of the 
causes of such coincidences as are 
still merely empirical, and their 
consequent elevation into correla- 
tions, is an object to be kept in 
view by future comparative anato- 
mists, 

Evidence of mammalian exis- 
tence during the mesozoic period, 
though not entirely wanting, is ex- 
ceedingly scanty. The earliest 
hitherto known consists of certain 
fossil teeth which have been found 
in bone-beds of upper triassic age, 
both in Wirtemberg, and at Frome, 
in Somersetshire. They belong to 
a very small insectivorous marsu- 
pial animal, to which the generic 
name of Microlestes has been given 
by. their discoverer, Professor 
Plieninger, All the mammals 


whose remains have been found in 
the upper or lower oolite, belong 


either to this or to the insectivo- 
rous order, which, in cerebral cha- 
racters, occupies a scarcely higher 
position in the mammalian scale, 
One only, the Stereognathus, from 
the Stonesfield oolite, which ex- 
hibits a type of tooth unknown 
in any other mammal, recent or 
extinct, may possibly have been an 
Ungulate. One species, the Pla- 
giaulax, from the Purbeck beds, 
jn to have been carnivorous, 
The numerous extraordinary coin- 
cidences between the oolitic fauna 
and flora, and those now existing 
only in Australia and Tasmania, 
exemplified by the presence of the 
Cestracion, or Port-Jackson shark 
by the predominance of marsupial 
mammals, and the occurrence of 
araucarize and cycadeous plants, 
appear to convey the idea of an 
ancient condition of the earth’s 
surface which, in our hemisphere, 
has been superseded by other 
strata, and a higher type of mam- 
malian organization, The fossil 
cervical vertebre of a distinct 
species of whale or grampus have 
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been found in the ‘ till’ or boulder- 
formation near Ely, which in phy- 
sical properties so closely resemble 
the fossils of the Kimmeridge clay, 
as to lead Professor Owen to the 
opinion that they must have been 
washed out of that deposit ; a con- 
clusion which, if true, would prove 
the existence of cetacea in the 
mesozoic period. No evidence of 
mammals has yet been met with in 
the chalk. But in the eocene beds 
the indications of mammalian ex- 
istence become frequent, and con- 
tinue to increase both in number 
and variety throughout the suc- 
ceeding tertiary formations. The 
greater part of the eocene fossils of 
this class appear to be remains of 
hoofed Sodivenen animals, One 
of the earliest yet discovered is the 
Coryphodon, a genus founded by 
Professor Owen, on a single frag- 
ment of a jaw with one tooth at- 
tached, which was dredged up on 
the Essex coast. In the determi- 
nation of this fossil, the more pro- 
minent characters which strike the 
eye at once, were found to be far 
less useful in leading to a correct 
conclusion, than the less obtrusive 
and apparently minor phenomena 
which are not perceptible except 
on close examination; a circum- 
stance which Professor Owen has 
in the course of his experience 
found to be of very frequent occur- 
rence, ‘It is, he says, ‘as if truth 
were whispered ine than out- 
spoken by nature.’ The Lophiodon, 
discovered by Cuvier in 1800, was 
a tapiroid animal, exhibiting in its 
dentition a certain analogy to that 
of the rhinoceros ; an analogy which 
is carried a step further in the 
Paleotherium, another extinct 
genus restored by the same great 
naturalist. The first dawn of the 
Ruminant type of tooth appears in 
the Anoplotherium, and is further 
developed in the Dichodon, a fossil 
genus from the upper eocene beds 
of Hampshire. ‘The Dichobune, 
Xiphodon, and Microtherium seem 
to have been light and graceful 
herbivores, more resembling the 
antelope family. Some remains of 
carnivorous animals have also been 
found in eocene beds. Among 
these are the Palaocyon, one of the 
MM 2 
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oldest tertiary fossils ; the Hyano- 
don, an animal about the size of a 
leopard,: and possessing carnassial 
teeth of an even more formidable 
and destructive character ; and the 
Amphicyon, a forerunner of the 
modern bear. The only existing 
genus which has yet been met with 
in eocene strata, is the opossum, an 
unequivocal specimen of which 
was discovered by Cuvier in the 
gypsum beds of Montmartre. Simi- 
lar remains have since been found 
in the eocene sand of Suffolk, asso- 
ciated with those of a monkey. 
Our knowledge of miocene mam- 
malia is chiefly derived from conti- 
nental fossils. One or two of the 

eneric eocene forms still survived 

uring this period; but the ma- 
jority of them were replaced by 
new forms, some of which present 
characters intermediate between 
those of the eocene and of the 
latest tertiary genera. Cetacea ap- 
pear to have been especially abun- 
dant during the miocene epoch. 
Their fossil teeth and ear-bones, in 
which phosphate of lime is a main 
ingredient, occur so abundantly in 
the red crag of Suffolk, into which 


they have been washed out of older 
strata, that this deposit yields 


annually several thousand pounds’ 
worth of superphosphates for agri- 
cultural purposes. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary of extinct 
cetaceans, the Zeuglodon, a huge 
carnivorous whale, has been re- 
stored from fossils foundin miocene 
beds in Malta. The Edentate order, 
which is now extinct in Europe, is 
represented during this period by 
the Macrotherium, a gigantic ani- 
mal combining the characters of 
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occur abundantly in many pleisto- 
cene deposits of Europe, especially 
of Siberia, where its tusks are so 
well preserved as to be largely col- 
lected as articles of commerce. 
From an entire specimen which 
was found preserved in the frozen 
soil of a cliff at the mouth of the 
river Lena in Siberia, it appears 
that this huge elephant was fitted 
for its northern habitat by the 
possession of a skin covered with 
reddish wool and long black hairs, 
The hippopotamus and rhinoceros 
occur in pliocene, the hog in mio- 
cene, strata. Of true Ruminants, 
the stag family appears to be of 
earlier date than that of the ox, 
the former being found in miocene, 
the latter only in pliocene and ple- 
istocene deposits. Of the Cervide, 
however, the most remarkable ex- 
tinct species is that whose enor- 
mous antlers have been found in 
the most recent tertiary strata of 
Ireland ; it is commonly, but erro- 
neously called the ‘Trish elk,’ for 
it is a true deer, resembling the 
rein-deer more than any other ex- 
isting form. Carnivora were very 
abundant during the later tertiary 
period, and indeed seem to have 
attained their maximum at that 
epoch ; the feline, ursine, and other 
families were numerously repre- 
sented. The finest specimens of 
the large pleistocene lion, bear, and 
hyena have been found in bone- 
caves of England, Germany, and 
Belgium. The horse and the ass 
are oer descendants of species 
of pleistocene age. Rodents (hares, 
rabbits, beavers, &c.) first occur in 
eocene strata. 

A general examination of the 


the sloth and the ant-eater, whose, later tertiary mammalian fossils of 


remains have been found both in 
France and Germany. Three or 
four genera of apes, approaching 
more nearly to the long-armed 
gibbons than to any other existing 
quadrumana, have been found in 
miocene strata. The Dinotherium 
(Cuvier's Tapir gigantesque) and 
the different species of Mastodon, 
are to some extent intermediate 
forms between the eocene Lophio- 
don and the existing elephant. 
The earliest form of true elephant 
is the mammoth, whose remains 


that vast continent which consti- 
tutes the Old World, leads us to 
perceive, within the limits of that 
continent, a close correspondence 
between the fauna of the present 
and of the pliocene and pleistocene 
periods, For almost all the genera 
of this order whose fossil remains 
have been found in the later ter- 
tiary deposits of the Old World 
are represented by species still 
living in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
the closely adjacent island of Great 
Britain, It is true that the range 
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of several genera has varied con- 
siderably since the pliocene epoch ; 
elephants do not now exist in 
Siberia, nor lions in England or 
Germany; but, with scarcely any 
exceptions, such variation is con- 
fined within the limits of the great 
natural province formed by Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. When we turn 
to South America, whose existing 
mammals are for the most part 
generically distinct from those of 
the Old World, we find a similar 
distinction prevailing among the 
later tertiary mammals of that con- 
tinent. There was the same close 
and exclusive correspondence be- 
tween the pliocene and existing 
mammals in South America which 
we have already noted as existing 
in the Ola World. The great 
superiority in size which in many 
instances distinguished the older 
species from tlieir living represen- 
tatives is more strikingly illus- 
trated in South America than in 
the Old World; the existing sloth 
being represented by the gigantic 
Mylodon and Megatherium, and the 
armadillo by the huge Glyptodon, 
one of the smaller species of which 
measured nine feet in length. The 
same generalization holds good in 
Australia, whose pliocene mam- 
mals, like those now existing, 
belonged almost exclusively to the 
marsupial group. Here, too, many 
of the extinct mammals were far 
larger than their living representa- 
tives. The Diprotodon, which was 
near akin to the kangaroo, had a 
skull three feet in length; and the 
Thylacoleo, a pleistocene carnivo- 
rous marsupial, was not inferior in 
size to the lion. Since, therefore, 
the existing limitation of parti- 
cular mammalian forms to parti- 
cular natural provinces extends as 
far back as the pliocene epoch, we 
are entitled to conclude that there 
has been no material change in the 
general geographical distribution 
of land and water from that period 
to the present day. When, how- 
ever, we ascend to an earlier geo- 
logical era, we find not less unequi- 
vocal indications of extensive 
changes in the relative position of 
sea and land, in the generic differ- 
ences which distinguish the eocene 
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and oolitic mammalia of Europe 
from any now existing in the Old 
World. ‘It would seem, indeed, 
says Professor Owen, ‘that the 
further we penetrate into time for 
the recovery of extinct mammals, 
the further we must go into space 
to find their existing analogues, 
To match the eocene Palzotheres 
and Lophiodons we must bring 
tapirs from Sumatra or South 
America, and we have to travel 
to the Antipodes for Myrmeco- 
bians, the nearest living analogues 
to the Amphitheres of our oolitic 
strata.’ 

Of all the lessons that we have 
learnt from the results of palzeonto- 
logical research, none perhaps is 
so certainly and indisputably true 
as that a constant extinction of 
old, and introduction of new species 
has been going on through the 
whole of that enormous period 
during which the earth has been 
the seat of organic life. The deter- 
mination of the precise means by 
which these operations have been 
respectively effected is a problem 
which has at all times specially 
occupied the attention of the palez- 
ontologist. In neither case can the 
question as yet be said to have 
received a definite and demonstra- 
tive answer. The extinction of 
species, however, is now generally 
considered to have been owing, 
not, as was formerly supposed, to 
any sudden and exceptional cata- 
clysmal changes of the earth’s sur- 
face, but rather to those gradual 
alterations in the conditions on 
which the existence of animals in 
a state of nature depends, which 
must have accompanied the succes- 
sive alterations of land and sea, of 
which we have evidenee in former 
geological ages. Professor Owen 
says that it is scarcely conceivable 
that such operations could have 
affected sea fishes; but surely the 
changes of temperature consequent 
on such alterations will account 
for the extinction of many forms 
of marine life. This view of the 
causes of extinction implies, as 
Professor Owen well remarks, the 
want of self-adjusting power in the 
individuals of the species subject 
thereto. Those species would be 
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most liable to extinction whose 
individual members are of the 
greatest bulk. Any diminution in 
the means of subsistence would 
affect the larger sooner than the 
smaller members of the same class ; 
and on the introduction of any 
new enemy, the larger and more 
conspicuous animal would fall a 
prey, while the smaller would have 
a better chance of concealment and 
escape. Further, small quadrupeds 
are more prolific than la ones, 
the bulkiest of all being uniparous, 
and requiring a period of gestation 
proportionate to their size, The 
difference in size, therefore, which 
is so commonly observed between 
the present and former representa- 
tives of the same natural family in 
the same country is no proof of 
degeneration, but is rather to be 
attributed to the larger species 
having succumbed to influences to 
which the smaller have bent and 
accommodated themselves, Several 
species have become extinct within 
the historical period; but in these 
instances—e.g., the dodo, the hook- 
billed parrot of Philip’s Island, &c., 
—extinction has been, possibly at 
least, the work of human agency, 
so that we cannot reason from 
them to those far more numerous 
cases which have occurred during 
the palzozoic and mesozoic periods. 
Professor Owen, however, mentions 
one case of extinction which seems 
to be independent of man’s influ- 
ence. The Great Auk (Alea im- 

ennis), which, from the number of 
its bones now found on the shores 
of Greenland, Iceland, and Den- 
mark, must formerly have been 
abundant in these regions, is now 
fast verging to extinction. It has 
not been specially hunted down 
like the dinornis, but is gradually 
becoming more scarce. The last 
specimens which are certainly 
known to have been seen alive are 
two which were taken in 1844, on 
a high rock off the south-west point 
of Iceland. This is one of three 
rocky islets formerly existing in 
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that region, one of which, a spe- 
cially favourite haunt of this rare 
bird, was submerged during a vol- 
canic disturbance in or about 1830. 
It is to such disappearance of its 
fitting breeding-places that the 
decline of the Great Auk is pro- 
bably owing. 

With respect to the origin of 
species, the two extreme views, one 
or the other of which has hitherto 
been generally held by speculators 
upon this most interesting subject, 
may be broadly stated as follows. 
According to one, each species is 
distinct and immutable, and was 
originally produced by a distinct 
act of creative power ; according to 
the other, species are mutable, and 
have been produced by constant 
transitional variations from a small 
number of original types. The 
adoption by Mr. Darwin of a pecu- 
cae attractive form of the latter 
of these views has recently directed 
the public attention most strongly 
to this subject ; and the opinion of 
so distinguished an authority as 
Professor Owen cannot but be 
anxiously looked for and respect- 
fully received. On this question 
the ee ono expresses himself with 
the utmost caution. One thing, 
however, is clear, that he does not 
believe that each species has had 
its origin in the direct interference 
of a first cause—in a distinct and 
special exertion of the creative 
power. ‘It is not probable, he 
— ‘that the species of the mine- 
ralogist and the botanist should be 
owing to influences so different as 
is implied by the operation of a 
second cause and the direct inter- 
ference of a first cause. The nature 
of the forces operating in the pro- 
duction of a lichen may not be so 
clearly understood as those which 
arranged the atoms of the crystal 
on which the lichen spreads.* 
Pouchet has contributed the most 
valuable evidence as to the fact and 
mode of the production by external 
influences of species of Protozoa. 
With regard to the species of higher 


* The gradual but complete obliteration of the line of demarcation which was 
formerly drawn between organic and inorganic chemistry, may be cited as a con- 


firmation of the view that there is no essential distinction between biology and other 
branches of physical science. 
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organisms, distinguishable as ani- 
mals and plants, their origin is as 
yet only matter of speculation.’ But, 
while stating his belief that species 
are produced by the action of some 
continuously operating secondary 
cause, Professor Owen distinctly 
denies that he is thereby bound to 
express any opinion as to the nature 
and mode of operation of such 
cause. On both these points he 
preserves accordingly an obstinate 
silence. He contents himself merely 
with enumerating the different 
modifications of the transmutation 
theory which have been suggested 
by various speculators from Buffon 
to Darwin, and with indicating, in 
the briefest possible manner, the 
principal objections which may be 
brought against each. He does not 
even tell us in his present work 
whether he admits or denies the 
possible mutability of species under 
any circumstances, There is, how- 
ever, in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review, an article on 
Mr. Darwin’s works, which bears 
the strongest internal evidence of 
being an authoritative statement of 
Professor Owen’s views on this 
question. From this we learn that 
he entirely denies the mutability of 
species, regarding them, unlike the 
higher steps in classification, as 
having a real existence in nature— 
that he adheres in fact to the 
Linnean dictum, Classis et ordo sa- 
prentice, species nature opus, New 
species, therefore, are not formed 
by the gradual mutation of those 
already existing; but as to how 
they are formed the reviewer, like 
the Professor, is steadily silent. 
We have no intention on the pre- 
sent occasion of entering upon any 
discussion whatever of this much- 
vexed question. We would simply 
remark, that if it be granted that 
species are originated, not by a 
direct interference of creative 
power, but by some modification of 
the ordinary course of generation, 
the question is at once limited to 
the amount of time required for the 
production of a new species, Does 
one species pass into another, as 
supposed by Darwin, Lamarck, &c., 
through a long series of infinitely 
small transitional modifications ; or 
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is the change effected, as has already 
been suggested by the author of 
Vestiges of Creation, by a sudden 
and abrupt leap? Is it more pro- 
bable that the dog should, through 
a series of gradations extending over 
many generations, have descended 
from the wolf; or that, when the 
time for the introduction of the 
new species was fully come, a pair 
of specific wolves should have sud- 
denly produced a specific dog? We 
are acquainted with, and fully 
admit the force of, the many and 
weighty objections which may be 
urged against the former of these 
views ; but we confess that it ap- 
pears to us to be at least equal to 
the latter both in general proba- 
bility and in agreement with the 
results of scientific research. 
Another question closely related 
to those to which we have just re- 
ferred is, whether the course of 
animal life upon the earth, from 
the earliest periods down to the 
present time, has or has not been 
one of progressive development. 
Both sides of this question have 
been, and still are, warmly espoused 
by different geological and palzon- 
tological inquirers—the affirmative 
by the progressionist, and the 
negative by the uniformitarian 
school. It must not, however, be 
supposed that at the present time 
either party holds its opinion in 
the most extreme and unmodified 
form of which it is susceptible. 
The uniformitarian does not assert 
that the earth has from all time 
been inhabited by the same forms 
of animal life by which it is now 
peopled; he merely denies that 
there is any satisfactory evidence 
that the higher are, as a rule, of 
later date than the lower forms. 
The progressionist, on the other 
hand, does not hold that develop- 
ment has taken place by sharp and 
well-defined stages; on the con- 
trary, he fully recognises the fact 
that the change has been so gradual 
that the upward tendency becomes 
distinctly perceptible only when 
the field of view is extended over 
the whole of the vast period during 
which our planet has been the seat 
of organic life. We can scarcely 
conceive how any one who attaches 
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a real value to palzontological evi- 
dence can hesitate to agree with 
Professor Owen’s verdict on this 
question, that, as far as any general 
conclusion can be derived from the 
existing mass of evidence, it is 
against the doctrine of the uni- 
formitarian, and that, ‘in regard 
to animal life and its assigned work 
on this planet, there has plainly 
been an ascent and progress in the 
main.’ No one can deny that the 
earliest fossiliferous rocks, which 
abound with the remains of inver- 
tebrate animals, have as yet yielded 
no evidence of vertebrate life ; that 
the first vertebrate forms are cold- 
blooded water-breathing fishes, and 
the latest are warm-blooded air- 
breathing mammals, the cold- 
blooded but air-breathing reptiles 
being intermediate between these 
two extremes; or that the pro- 
gressive numerical development of 
each of these great natural groups 
is accompanied by an ascent from 
a@ more general to a more special 
type, or from a lower to a higher 
organization. The principal ob- 
jection urged by the uniformitarian 
against the theory of the progres- 
slonist is, that this theory rests 
entirely upon negative evidence. 
But on what other than negative 
evidence does he admit the 
provisional distinction between 
palzozoic, mesozoic, and cainozoic 
strata? On what other evidence 
does he base his conviction that 
enaliosaurs did not exist in the 
tertiary period, or that the nume- 
rous marine invertebrata which are 
characteristic of the paleeozoic age 
are extinct in existing seas? When 
Mr. Darwin propounds his theory 
of natural selection, does the uni- 
formitarian hesitate to bring against 
him the negative evidence afforded 
by the non-discovery of fossil 
transitional forms? Did it never 
occur to him that he is relying 
upon precisely that imperfection in 
the geological record which the 
most advanced of progressionists is 
compelled to postulate in support 
of his theory? The scanty traces of 
mammalian remains which have 
recently been discovered in secon- 
dary formations, and which are 
triumphantly cited by the Unifor- 
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mitarian in support of his view, 
may, when compared with their 
abundance in tertiary strata, fairly 
be regarded as exceptions which 
prove the rule. It is quite true 
that the circumstances under which 
the remains of terrestrial quadru- 
peds can be buried in deep-sea de- 
posits are likely to be of very rare 
occurrence. But, as’Professor Owen 
well observes, no order of the 
mammalian class is at the present 
day represented by such numerous 
and widely-dispersed individuals 
as that of cetacea, which, as fishes, 
dwell and can only live in the 
ocean, The members of this order 
attain to a size far surpassing that 
of the largest recent or extinct 
animals ; and are admirably adapted 
for fossil preservation, by the com- 
plete ossification of their skeleton 
and the large number of their ver- 
tebre. If, therefore, cetacea had 
existed in palzozoic or mesozoic 
seas, it is ioaletaie inconceivable 
that they should not have left 
abundant evidence of their exist- 
ence in the deposits of these oceans, 
When we compare the scanty and 
dubious evidence of them in secon- 
dary strata with the extraordinary 
abundance of their remains in the 
Suffolk crag, surely the only ra- 
tional conclusion is to regard the 
former indications as marking the 
period of the first introduction of 
this order into the seas of our globe. 

With respect to the period of the 
commencement of organic life on 
this planet, no certain conclusions 
can, in the present condition of 
paleontological knowledge, be le- 
gitimately drawn. The Cambrian, 
or oldest known fossiliferous strata, 
rest upon an enormous mass of 
subaqueous sediment, in which, 
though it has not undergone any 
change from igneous agency, no 
trace of organic life has yet been 
detected. Whether, however, these 
deposits are significative of a period 
at which the earth was absolutely 
void of life, or merely ‘ of ocean- 
abysses: never reached by the re- 
mains of coeval living beings,’ are 
questions which can only be de- 
cided, if at all, by a long and patient 
course of further investigation. 
Evidence has, however, been re- 
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cently adduced which seems to 
show that the introduction of man 
into this planet took place at a 
date greatly earlier than that usu- 
ally assigned to this event by the 
students of Biblical chronology. 
Flint instruments called ‘ celts,’ un- 
questionably the work of human 
hands, have recently been dis- 
covered at considerable depths be- 
low the surface, in beds of stratified 
gravel, probably of post-pliocene 
age, associated with the fossil re- 
mains of many extinct mammalian 
animals. Human bones have like- 
wise been found, mixed with those 
of extinct carnivora, in ossiferous 
caverns in various parts of Europe. 
The present condition of the evi- 
dence is scarcely such as to warrant 
any authoritative conclusion on 
this most interesting point; but 
Sir C. Lyell, at the meeting of 
the British Association at Aber- 
deen, expressed his opinion that 
the antiquity of these flint instru- 
ments, if compared with the times 
of history and tradition, is great 
indeed; his belief being mainly 
grounded upon the immense time 
required for the formation of the 
gravel deposits in which they have 
been found. 

Such is, briefly, 2 summary of 
the existing state of palzontologi- 
cal knowledge, and of the principal 
conclusions which may be there- 
from derived. The time is now, 
happily, all but gone by when it 
was necessary to defend the pale- 
ontologist from the charge of pre- 
sumption or of unbelief. The pre- 
sent generation of divines has 
abandoned the opinion which was 
actually held by not a few of their 
predecessors, that fossils are the 
work of diabolical agency, expressly 
designed to mislead men. What- 
ever may be the difficulties that 
still stand in the way of a complete 
reconciliation between the state- 
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ments of revelation and the results 
of paleontological research, it is 
now generally acknowledged that 
the best way of overcoming them 
is not by a violent and contemptu- 
ous rejection of scientific truth. 
The characters inscribed in the 
earth’s crust were, no less than 
those of the scriptural record, writ- 
ten by the hand of God. The real 
tendency of paleontological inves- 
tigations cannot be more truly or 
strikingly enunciated than in the 
eloquent words with which the 
greatest palzontologist concludes 
his latest work :— 


By applying the laws of comparative 
anatomy to the relics of extinct animals 
contained in and characterizing the diffe- 
rent strata of the earth’s crust, and cor- 
responding with as many epochs in the 
earth’s history, we make an important 
step in advance of all preceding philoso- 
phers, and are able to demonstrate that 
the same pervading, active, and beneficent 
intelligence which manifests His power in 
our times, has also manifested His power 
in times long anterior to the records of 
our existence. But we likewise, by these 
investigations, gain a still more impor- 
tant truth, viz., that the phenomena of 
the world do not succeed each other with 
the mechanical sameness attributed to 
them in the cycles of the Epicurean phi- 
losophy ; for we are able to demonstrate 
that the different epochs of the earth were 
attended with corresponding changes of 
organic structure; and that, in all these 
instances of change, the organs, still illus- 
trating the unchanging fundamental types, 
were, as far as we could comprehend 
their use, exactly those best suited to the 
functions of the being. Hence we not 
only show intelligence evoking means 
adapted to the end; but, at successive 
times and periods, producing a change of 
mechanism adapted to a change in exter- 
nal conditions. Thus the highest gene- 
ralizations in the science of organic 
bodies, like the Newtonian laws of uni- 
versal matter, lead to the unequivocal 
conviction of a great First Cause, which 
is certainly not mechanical. 

F. T. C. 
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A SNOW PICNIC. 


fs it in the experience of any one 
living that a picnic has ever 
passed off as it ought to pass—has 
not before its termination caused 
some one or more present to state, 
imply, or think, that had they only 
known what was going to happen, 
they would never have come? If 
haply such there be, let him come 
forward and advertise me and the 
public of the remarkable instance, 
authenticating his information with 
the names and opinions of two un- 
impeachable eye-witnesses, and he 
shall receive, by the very next post, 
the current number of Fraser's 
Magazine as a guerdon. I frankly 
confess that I have no such expe- 
rience. Of all the hundred and one 
contretemps, physical or moral, at- 
mospheric or geological, culinary or 
bacchanalian, equine, bovine, hu- 
man, or entomological, to which 
picnics are liable, always one, gene- 
rally many, have intervened when- 
ever I have been present. Some- 
times I may have been personally 
in fault ; often I cannot oe been, 


I take it rather to be an inherent 
vice of the picnic, that so many 


being the well-regulated families 
necessary to its composition, the 
possibility of accidents predicated 
of such households singly, becomes 
by mere multiplication a certainty. 
And until we can go a gipsying by 
special train to Utopia, this state 
of things will assuredly last. 

Yet have I known one such ex- 
cursion which approached as near 
perfection as anything out of Uto- 
pia well could approach, and that, 
owing not to the paucity but the 
frequency of its casualties, and not 
to any freedom from alarm and 
inconvenience, but toa spirit which 
looked upon alarm and inconveni- 
ence as the great objects of the day, 
and came determined to derive 
only increased enjoyment from all 
the known difficulties and dangers 
of the proceeding. 

It was not in England: both the 
dangers and the spirit which en- 
— them would be impossible 
here, Nor was it in summer, or 
even colonial good temper might 
have melted under colonial heat. 


This most successful réunion was 
achieved in the month of Decem- 
ber and the neighbourhood of the 
good town of Alfredsburg, which, 
as everybody knows, is one of the 
principal cities of Upper Canada, 

We got it up at the barracks, 
Every move in Canadian society 
depends more or less upon the 
aiiiener: but this picnic was pecu- 
liarly ours, being our first attempt 
at a return for months of dinners 
and balls and hearty hospitalities, 
such as are dispensed nowhere but 
in a colony ;—the only sort of return 
which it lay in our power to make, 
for the architect of Alfredsburg 
Barracks, among other severe pri- 
vations with which he saw fit to 
distress the garrison, had omitted 
to supply the very obvious and 
vital requirement of a ball-room, 
without which, either his own or 
another’s, what officer in her Ma- 
jesty’s service can possibly achieve 
the amount of exercise necessary 
for preserving the physique of a 
soldier? This gross dereliction of 
duty on the part of a government 
official compelled our entertain- 
ment to be of an al fresco 
nature. So a picnic was resolved 
upon, invitations were issued for 
that day week, and an hour men- 
tioned at which the party was to 
assemble in sleighs at a given point 
in the middle of the river St. 
Alfred. 

Does any reader start at our 
choosing the middle of a broad and 
mighty river as a rendezvous for 
horses and sleighs, and find in- 
voluntary images of Pharaoh and 
his host (with their chariot wheels 
already taken off) crowding into 
his mind? To such be it told that 
during many months of the year 
the frozen Canadian rivers are as 
highways to the countries through 
which they pass, as boulevards to 
the towns upon their banks ; aye, 
and boulevards with avenues on 
them: too, for no invention being 
yet perfected for supplying them 
with gas-lamps, the benighted tra- 
veller is guided along their shortest 
or most frequented routes by rows 
of pines of decent growth, cut 
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from the neighbouring forest and 
planted bodily in the ice, where, 
embalmed by frost and snow, they 
aggre the dle of most respectable 
ive trees till the thaws of April 
or May involve them and _ their 
soil in a common ruin. Among 
these trees, and upon the magnifi- 
cent open roadway which they 
garnished, was it arranged that our 
party should assemble, there to 
await further orders, like an out- 
ward-bound fleet, to which the 
admiral cannot divulge the con- 
tents of his papers till after twenty- 
four hours’ sail from harbour. 

The next object was to fix on a 
spot in the forest for the bivouac ; 
and to this end a messenger was 
despatched to the Indian camp for 
the mighty Moween, or ‘The Great 
Bear.’ He came, the descendant 
of a long line of princes, the chief 
by heritage, the mightiest in 
prowess, of the great tribe of 

ficmacs, whose dominions have 
included the whole of the St. Alfred 
country, even from the sea until 
thou comest unto the second and 
third cataracts; he came, the slayer 
of the moose and cariboo, the 


leader of the feast and dance, tall 
and dignified in stature, handsome 
and swarthy in countenance, and 
withal as dirty and ragged and 
disreputable a scoundrel as the 
Savoyard of the most excruciating 
organ in the quietest street in Lon- 


don. Ragged, however, as he ap- 
ears ordinarily, he can array 
imself with some taste when he 
thinks the occasion is sufficient; 
and dirty or clean, he was most 
important to the present arrange- 
ment and future management of 
the picnic. 
is heart being opened by 
brandy, Moween undertook the 
whole affair directly. ‘Oh! I guess 
me and Saul and Gabe, and two 
tree more, we make tracks in 
morning with one treboggin, and 
make camp up Pokioctikook ; then 
you see tracks and find us, s’pose 
about five miles up Pokioctikook.’ 
He paused, took three puffs of 
smoke, and then added, ‘You 
bring plenty brandy, of course ? 
which proposition being greeted 
with assent, considering business 
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now over, he finished his present 
instalment of that liquor at a 
draught, gave a ‘who-oop’ which 
was nigh to breaking the windows, 
executed an extemporary dance 
which was nigher still to breaking 
the floor, seized the last cheroot 
from Spencer’s open cigar-case, 
and staggered away. 

Now the Pokioctikook is a 
smaller river which joins the St. 
Alfred nearly opposite Alfreds- 
burg, flowing down _thereinto 
through some of the wildest and 
finest forest scenery in Upper 
Canada. Save on the rough at- 
tempt at a road made by distant 
settlers along, and often in the 
course of the stream, this country 
is in summer impassable, the fallen 
timber and broken underwood 
forming everywhere that one vast 
network of barricade of which 
those only who have penetrated 
into the ‘forest primeval’ can 
form any conception. There is no 
fortifier like nature ; and I cannot 
but admire the far-sighted sagacity 
of his Majesty the present Empe- 
ror of the French, who, while in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of 
every other nation on the globe, 
has regularly avoided America, 
fearing doubtless that from a more 
general intimacy with the trans- 
atlantic bush, his loving but fickle 
subjects might gain for the next 
barricades in the Rue St. Denis or 
Faubourg St. Antoine ‘ideas’ 
which would be by no means 
‘Napoleonian.’ To these revolu- 
tionary accommodations snow is, 
however, another revolution,—a 
‘great leveller’ to the chaotic 
masses,—high on the superstratum 
of which it is in many places pos- 
sible, with the occasional assistance 
of an axe, to ply the luxurious 
sleigh, or the more fatiguing snow- 
shoe, with a calm indifference to 
the tangled nature of the ground 
underneath. It is this ability to 
penetrate deeper than usual into 
the forest which gives one peculiar 
charm to the Canadian Snow 
Picnic. 

But the Muse shall relate who 
were the invited guests, and what 
sleighs assembled at’ the trysting 
place. Last in arrival, but first in 
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mention, came the great general- 
commandant himself, the veteran 
of Hyde-park and Aldershot, the 
victor in many a_ hotly-contested 
engagement of blank cartridge. 
With that taste for procession and 
display which so conduces to mili- 
tary authority, Sir Martin Etty 
dashed into the throng with a 
brilliant staff of three sleighs, the 
vanguard of his force being com- 
posed of himself, Lady Etty, and 
their two younger daughters, while 
Fox, his military secretary, in com- 
mand of his eldest daughter, formed 
the centre, and his two boys led— 

ea, bear-led—by their tutor, 

rought up the rear. The éclat 
of the arrival was, however, some- 
what marred by this rear-guard, 
whose learned driver seemed 
scarcely sufficiently conversant with 
the properties of the modern biga, 
and turning his sleigh at too sharp 
an angle upon ‘glare’ ice, allowed 
it to slew round till it got before 
the horses, and whirled on auto- 
motously (as is the manner of 
a sleigh), dragging them help- 
lessly and ignominiously behind, 
and drifting well down upon the 
rest of the party assembled with an 
irregular rotatory motion, like a 
comet with a very unwieldy tail. 
Fortunately, a casual breastwork of 
snow brought up the impending 
engine of destruction just when 
it threatened an instant collision, 
and the only result was a great 
laugh at the expense of the tutor, 
who may, however, have designed 
it to impress upon his pupils the 
grammatical paradox that though 
‘slew’ is the perfect of ‘slaying,’ 
it is something very imperfect in 
‘sleighing.’ 

Brilliant, too, was the crowd 
already gathered, and thus mira- 
culously saved from decimation, 
for winter is ‘the season’ at Al- 
fredsburg when all the rank and 
fashion come into town from their 
less civilized settlements up the 
country. Senators with unexpected 
handles to their names, and their 
wives who wished the handles 
would carry double, and very 
rough sons, and very blooming 
daughters. Though absent was the 
bishop himself, were not his lord- 
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ship’s wife, daughter, and coach- 
man waiting in his lordship’s own 
sleigh,—blue, with red ‘ runners,’ 
as an episcopal sleigh ought to be? 
and was not the clerical interest 
amply represented by the further 
presence of the archdeacon, and his 
son the curate, both outside, and 
their numerous household all inside 
the capacious family ark? which 
ark, being rested on a small snowy 
Ararat formed by a capricious drift 
on the ice, gave to the two reverend 
gentlemen the appearance of being 
in a pulpit and about to address 
the assemblage. And Winbush 
was there, whom men style Dick, 
with his wife and boys, the most 
successful agriculturist, and withal 
the heartiest and best fellow, in 
the Alfredsburg neighbourhood, 
And little Judge McPie was there, 
under the care and orders of his 
shrill, noisy wife ; but the fair Miss 
Baby, their daughter, where was 
she? Had she not the whole season 
‘ muffined’ with Warwick of ours, 
and where should she be but by 
his side in his own hired sleigh, 
her pert little nose and large blue 
eyes alone visible from beneath a 
mountain of robes and furs, which 
the gallant and anxious Warwick 
had supplied to keep his ‘ muffin’ 
hot? And other muffining was 
apparent, adding greatly to the 
general effect and interest of the 
cortége ; greatly, also, to the gene- 
ral amusement, when, for some 
unexplained cause, each sleigh so 
occupied endeavoured on starting 
for the woods to keep in the rear 
of all the rest, and could with diffi- 
— be persuaded to advance at 
a 


It is a great institution is 


muffining. The word ‘muffin, in 
the sense in which it is thus used 
is not, that Iam aware, to be found 
in Johnson’s or any other dictionary 
of our tongue, English or American; 
but is nevertheless an authentic 
and received word in Canada. Were 
our great innate happily 
now alive, we might expect to read 
in his next edition— 

‘Murry, v.n. To monopolize con- 
tinually the exclusive society of 
the same individual member of the 
opposite sex, with a view more to 
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immediate amusement than to 
eventual matrimony. 

‘MUFFIN, 2. 8, com. gen., but 
mostly fem. One so monopolizing, 
or whose society is so monopolized.’ 
Followed doubtless by quotations 
from these very pages (for where 
indeed could he find higher au- 
thority 7) as examples of the word’s 
use. Its derivation is rather a moot 
point, but I incline to look for it 
in the fact of the small tea-party 
element somewhat predominating 
in Canadian entertainments, at 
which the nice young men present 
might with some sentiment apply 
this simile to the refreshment 
which they liked best to take with 
their tea. It would thus be a 
cognate compliment to that which 
gave to the beauties of a former 
generation the name of ‘toasts; 
and though in the latter case the 
mere mention of the adored object’s 
name in her absence was supposed 
to add that relish to the cup for 
which the former required her 
presence, and the palm for subtlety 
of compliment thus rests undoubt- 
edly with our forefathers, I think 
that in sobriety and delicacy at 
least, the modern phrase will be 
admitted to have a great advantage 
over its Bacchanalian predecessor. 

However originally derived, it is 
now the name of, [ repeat, a great 
and noble institution, differing from 
any Cis-Atlantic process of the 
kind in the thorough recognition 
and countenance accorded to it by 
all parties. A primitive society, if 
wanting in refinement, is certainly 
the more conspicuous in common 
sense; and when youngJohn Alden 
of the new Burntwood settlement, 
and pretty little Priscilla Mayflower 
of Alfredsburg, take evident delight 
in each other’s companionship, what 
can be more natural or sensible 
than to permit them to enjoy it on 
all reasonable occasions? ‘They are 
tacitly recognised as muffining, and 
it is thenceforth spoken of with as 
little surprise or curiosity as if they 
were engaged or married. Anent 
it no prying and tattling old maid 
sits whispering in the ear in a 
corner : it is treated as a matter of 
course, and is known upon the 
housetops of society. No fidgety 
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mamma whisks off Priscilla under 
her ruthless wing, to lecture her on 
too frequent valses with John: 
Priscilla dances for her own amuse- 
ment, not mamma's, and ‘never 
deems that any but herself is to 
choose her partners. Nostern papa 
waits upon John the morning after 
a picnic, remarks upon his conduct, 
and demands his intentions: papa 
knows probably quite as much 
about John’s intentions as John 
knows himself, and is perfectly 
blissful in his ignorance. In due 
time possibly it may occur to both 
that their present companionship 
may be advantageously extended 
for life, and John will seek papa 
for his sanction, and Priscilla come 
nestling tomamma with the tidings, 
or it may never occur to them to 
think about it at all ; or again, they 
may think about it, talk about it, 
and resolve one or both that it is 
not meet to be prolonged beyond 
the age of balls and picnics—that 
the muffin would become stale, and 
would never convert into the solid 
household loaf of domestic life, 
and then it probably—but by no 
means necessarily—ceases, and 
ceases as naturally and easily as it 
began. 

And would that this most whole- 
some and vigorous exotic could be 
engrafted upon our stubborn but 
heart-rotten old social root. When 
shall we cease to run our daily 
course upon tramroads and along 
rectilinear embankments? Upon 
tramroads verily are driven our 
youths and maidens—upon parallel 
lines which, being sada never 
meet save at rigidly fixed and 
stated ‘ points, and not even there 
at will, but only by the agency of 
certain appointed guards with 
breaks and private signals and 
every known apparatus of inter- 
ference, themselves, again, under 
the strictest possible orders and 
penalties from a high and awful 
company. When shall we arrive 
at the age of traction-engines, and 
be able to lay our own lines for our 
own journeys, so we ascend not 
nor descend from the very evident 
level of propriety? Our John 
Aldens may meet many a Priscilla 
in the course of their youth, but 
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neither of them will know it. 
Should either suspect the hidden 
sympathy, what facility have they 
for proof? Sufficient intimacy for 
such a discovery is forbidden till 
the engagement, forsooth, is made— 
the engagement which should arise 
from and depend on the discovery, 
even as ea at school is inter- 
dicted from the water until he has 
learnt to swim. What marvel that 
where all streams are unknown, 
Jacky eventually blunders into a 
deep one and is drowned, and that 
Priscilla is miserable with Jiles 
Standish (in a manner quite un- 
contemplated by Longfellow),when 
John could have made her happy ? 
What marvel too that many a poor 
John, debarred from the intimacy 
of the good, is driven to that of the 
vicious, and to add his involuntary 
speck to the largest and ugliest blot 
on our social page, 

But enough. A society which 
has not the energy to reform its 
hats, how shall it ever reform its 
habits?—and I have wandered miles 
from Alfredsburg and our picnic, 
yea, even to the middle of next 
century, about which date I have 
hopes that our descendants of the 
third and fourth generation will 
see at length the advisability of 
improving their head-gear and their 
heart-gear together. 

And all this time we have been 
jingling cheerily along the Pokioc- 
tikook road, with a perfect monstre 
concert of sleigh-bells and merry 
voices ringing crisp and clear 
through the frozen woods, Spencer 
and I, the only unmuffined bache- 
lors in barracks, are the pioneers of 
the party, and drive the foremost 
of the long line of sleighs, following 
on the trail of the Indians, who 

assed up with their treboggin or 
coaiale this morning, and with- 
out whose tracks our English eyes 
would often be at fault for the 
deeply-covered road. Even this 
clue is in many places obliterated 
by a drifting wind which has risen, 
but they have left us other signs. 
Here they have moved off by main 
strength a tree which was lying 
across the path; here they have 
elected it easier to hew a piece 
bodily out of a larger one, and 
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there is just room for us to pass 
between the notched ends yawning 
apart on either side, which 
= stand aloof, the scars re- 
maining, 
Like cliffs which have been rent asunder. 


Here, at a divergence of the road, 
they have given us a gentle hint 


‘ which route to take, by hopelessly 


barricading up the route which we 
are not to take, to the great 
prospective annoyance of the next 
settler who shall pass thereby on 
his journey into town for the half- 
year’s news, and find himself not 
the only settler in the way. And 
so on we go, probably as often off 
the road as on it; now ploughing 
through a drift which threatens to 
engulf horse, sleigh, and all; now 
borne high aloft by a hard-frozen 
crust on the surface: anon such a 
crust will break at the critical 
moment of support, and perhaps 
under one runner only of some 
more unfortunate sleigh, to the 
complete bouleversement thereof and 
the scattering of its inmates in 
er ruin into the snow; all 

ands are then piped to the work, 
and the débris, animate and in- 
animate, is soon and with much 
laughter picked up‘and re-esta- 
blished, and on we go again. 
Little Georgy Winbush cannot be 
induced to stay in his father’s 
sleigh for two consecutive minutes, 
and his round face and curly hair 
matted with snow and icicles come 
peeping over at the backs of us all 
in turn as he mounts and takes a 
temporary ride on our runners 
(which in this hospitable respect 
have a great advantage over wheels), 
thence retailing to us the latest fun 
from the other end of the line 
bringing and taking messages rea 
or imaginary, and acting as the 
train to a continual explosion of 
laughter and good humour—the 
best possible provocativesto warmth 
even on one of the coldest days of 
a Canadian winter. 

Hallo! halt everybody. What 
on earth are we to do now? An 
enormous hemlock has fallen across 
our road since the Indians passed 
in the morning. Men leave their 
reins in the mittens of ladies, and 
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hurry on snow-shoes to the front. 
Can it be lifted? We all apply our 
shoulders to the common weal, but 
the weight of the trunk and the 
tangled boughs have fixed it quite 
immovably. It is suggested that 
a shout may reach the Indians, who 
cannot be more than two miles 
distant ; for sound flies far over 
frozen ground and through an at- 
mosphere below zero, Our Major, 
of the Stentorian chest, raises a 
shout, rounding it off with a shrill 
guttural falsetto which a Switzer 
could but envy; but there is no 
response, Let us all _ shout. 
Spencer gives the time—one, two, 
three, and a ——. No, a failure 
this time ; some too late, some not 
at all. The ladies confess that they 
‘didn’t know what to call out,’ 
which is a grave difficulty to be 
met. Thecurate,who is great upon 
music, advances a theory that ‘oi’ 
gives the loudest scope to a man’s 
voice, ‘ai’ to a woman’s, which is 
duly impressed upon everybody. 
Time as before, and ——. Well, 
with due admiration for each in- 
dividual voice, I must say that the 
general effect is the most horrible 
and demoniacal uproar that I ever 
heard. Still no answer from the 
Indians. Some one declares that 
Echo has answered ‘aye’ and is 
coming ; but Echo bears no axe. 
No, we must send home for one, or 
our picnic is over. Warwick’s is 
the last sleigh—the only one which 
can turn back; and his horse withal 
is fleet. Like a good fellow as he 
is, he throws himself at once into 
the breach, consigns his muffin to 
the maternal dish-cover, and along 
our now well-worn road is off ata 
gallop to Alfredsburg. 

How are we to spend the inter- 
val? Grumblings are beginning to 
be heard, and bright faces to look 
clouded and unhappy. Our picnic 
will be a failure after all. Spencer 
seizes the moment with the eye of 
a general; and a snowball beauti- 
fully aimed bursts like a shell on 
the broad breast of Dick Winbush, 
where he sits on his distant box- 
seat, covering him and his wife and 
his children, and all that he hath, 
with its stinging little component 
atoms, Dick is a pugnacious man. 
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He is down, and returns it in an 
instant ; but missing his assailant, 
hits nearly everybody else. Before 
men may count a score, the whole 
strength of the company, male and 
female, is engaged in a promiscuous 
and internecine war. Hats and 
muffs, and theirowners, are knocked 
inall directions; horsesare plunging 
in the snow with affright; the 
battle rages most uproariously ; 
and Warwick on his return is 
hailed with a shout from what 
seems an array of ghosts clad all in 
white, to whose excited calculations 
he seems but to have been absent 
ten minutes, 

A passage is quickly hewn 
through the body of the prostrate 
giant, and we are off again. Pre- 
sently the same undeniable finger- 
posts as before suggest to us to 
turn off from the road into the 
bush; and signs of the cutting, 
hauling, and Macadamite labours 
of the morning become more and 
more frequent. The road is now 
rather trying to horse and man, and 
we are not sorry when through the 
trees we see a wreath of smoke and 
a group of Indians, and know that 
we have arrived at our destination. 

Moween’s ‘two tree more’ In- 
dians have expanded into two or a 
dozen, who are standing about in 
picturesque attitudes and brilliant 
costumes, all beads and feathers, 
and furs and coloured blankets, and 
smoking the pipe of stolidity. 
They have evidently been hard at 
a though, and have built us 
a most elaborate wigwam, large 
enough to hold us all, of timber 
and strips of bark, banked up out- 
side with snow, and lined, cushioned, 
and carpeted inside, as soft and 
shug as a wren’s nest, with boughs 
of red cedar, of which it smells 
most deliciously. It is provided 
with the primitive hole at the top 
for a chimney, out of which rolls 
the smoke of a huge log fire which 
occupies the centre of the cabin, 
and which is now doing duty to a 
cauldron of soup bubbling upon it, 
and thereby adding most material 
charms to the sight and smell of 
the interior. Such of the proven- 
der as was entrusted to Indian 
conveyance is already disposed in 
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quaint taste on the green divan 
which surrounds the fire ; where it 
is soon joined by the wines and 
other liquors, and such more deli- 
cate viands as we have carried up 
ourselves, and by sundry unex- 
pected contributions from generous 
guests; and finally, by ourselves, 
in attitudes Turkish, Roman, Aztec, 
or original. The archdeacon breaks 
through a Babel of tongues with 
grace (which I am sadly afraid 
everybody was going to forget), and 
the feast begins. 

do not purpose to drag the 
reader through that fusion—per- 
haps I should say confusion—of 
three courses and a dessert, which 
constitutes the invariable picnic 
dinner, nor to tantalize him in the 
fashion of a mischievous and greedy 
schoolboy, who after the insinuat- 
ing inquiry, ‘Jim, do you like 
apples ? replies to an eager affirma- 
tive, ‘Then see me eat ‘em.’ Suf- 
fice it to say that a very good 
dinner is nearly proving a failure 
owing to the lamentable discovery 
that the supply of spoons and forks 
is hopelessly inadequate to our 
numbers. I am sorry to say that 


I overhear Mrs, McPie beginning 


some general remarks on the sub- 
ject of bachelor - housekeeping 
scarcely calculated to promote the 
harmony of the meeting, but most 
of the company are preparing 
cheerfully to accommodate them- 
selves to a somewhat digital and 
ante-Elizabethan style of domestic 
economy,—when Moween, whom I 
have sometime before (not without 
grave and derogatory suspicions of 
his character), observed to eye the 
plate-basket very attentively and 
yroceed to give some orders in 
ndian to his young men, suddenly 
comes in with a handful of wooden 
implements, quite sufficiently re- 
sembling spoons and forks to be 
readily and with comfort used as 
such, and fresh carved from the 
live wood with those wonderful 
Indian knives which seem in their 
hands to represent every known 
instrument of section or perforation, 
from a spade to a corkscrew. The 
forks are very easily made, Nature 
having taken most of the work off 
the hands of Art, by causing cer- 
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tain trees, well known to Indian 
eyes, to trifurcate in their foliage : 
but the spoons, shaped and hol- 
lowed from the solid block, are 
marvels of Indian handicraft and 
ingenuity. ‘Plenty coming more,’ 
says Moween, and by twos and 
threes they keep pouring in all 
dinner-time, some of them even or- 
namented with rude patterns or 
animal portraits, and varying in 
size according to the taste of the 
carver; possibly according to the 
well-known capacity of his own 
mouth, or, better known still, that 
of his squaw at home. Last of all 
comes in a large and elaborate ladle 
to be presented in due form to the 
‘sargum’ or general himself ; with 
the idea, I suppose, that his appe- 
tite is equal to his dignity: and 
however ill adapted in size the pre- 
sent may be, I think that there are 
few who know him but will admit 
that, in shape and material at least, 
nothing could be more admirably 
suited to his character and ca- 
pacity. 

We have hoped to get over the 
necessary half-hour’s session after 
dinner without the infliction of 
speeches, and exert ourselves 
bravely to let no pause in the con- 
versation give excuse to any over- 
zealous orator; but fate and—un- 
pleasant and unmanageable as fate 
—Mrs. McPie, have willed it other- 
wise ; and the latter with many a 
frown and whispered order (I have 
since been told even with pinches), 
at length forces her Judge into a 
perpendicular position, and into 
delivering himself of some obser- 
vations (which, to do him justice, 
are short and neat), laudatory of 
the general. Nothing loth, our 
Commandant dilates for a much 
longer nee on the very same 
topic, which is a favourite one with 
him, but ends, to our great relief, 
in proposing ourselves—to our re- 
lief, for we now have the ball in 
our own hands, and can hold it. 
Spencer is our Spruch-sprecher, 
and adroitly closes his half-dozen 
words of acknowledgment with 
mention that the Indians outside 
are prepared to show us some 
dances and games; so everybody 
rises and emerges into the open air, 
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to the great disappointment of Mrs. 
McPie, the climax of whose plan 
was that after speeches should 
come songs and glees, and meet op- 
portunity should arise to her to 
evince the superiority of her own 
upper register over that of her great 
friend, rival, and enemy, Mrs. 
McKaw, who is prima donna of the 
cantores, as she, Mrs, McPie, is of 
the decani, in the amateur choir of 
Alfredsburg Cathedral. 

There are two or three more fires 
blazing outside, at which we may 
stand without the necessity of any 
violent motion to keep ourselves 
warm ; and on a natural open space 
in the bush, at the edge of ak 
they have purposely fixed our camp, 
the Indians are standing in a body, 
before yet another fire (there is no- 
thing to pay for fuel in the woods), 
with snow-shoes on feet and axes 
in hands ; for the first game is to 
be throwing the tomahawk—with 
which name they dignify their axes 
—at a mark. A low bough grow- 
ing horizontally from a tree-side 
has been cut off, and the stump 
carved and burnt into a rude repre- 
sentation of a bear's head, and this 
is the butt ; the point between the 
bear’s eyes forming, however para- 
doxically, the bull’s eye, for there 
only is a bear supposed to be vul- 
nerable to the strongest arm or the 
sharpest tomahawk. The distance 
fixed is about thirty yards, and 
when the audience is ready the men 
make their throws in turn, the suc- 
cessful ones running on and proudly 
drawing their axes out to make 
room for others. The unsuccessful 
will have to burrow for theirs after- 
wards many feet into the snow; 
and but that they are Indians, 
might think themselves lucky to 
recover their property at all, with- 
out a prophet to make it rise to the 
surface. But to see them throw is 
wonderful. The axe, held perpen- 
dicularly, has to make one whole 
revolution before it reaches the 
mark ; and however straightly it 
may be aimed, unless it has arrived 
at such a point in its revolution as 
to present exactly the top corner of 
its edge to the fore when it reaches 
the mark, it cannot stick there, and 
the throw is a failure. However, 
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in this difficult respect most of 
them succeed, and judge their dis- 
tances as well as if their axes could 
be ‘sighted,’ and were ‘at thirty 
yards ready; but the aim is not 
always so good: some stick in the 
trunk, one lops off an ear from the 
bear, and darting off at a tangent 
nearly does the same by the tutor, 
who is as usual in the wrong place 
(examining possibly to see whether 
he could lead that bear), Some miss 
altogether; Moween’s only sticks 
in the nose, where it gives to the 
bear the appearance of some stage 
in the progress of Darwinite de- 
velopment towards an ‘ Aunt Sally.’ 
It is reserved for Moween-sis, or 
the younger of that name, the heir- 
apparent and Uncas of the tribe, to. 

ant his tomahawk exactly in the 
See of the os frontis—for which 
feat we duly reward him with a 
glass of brandy, the most suitable 
prize ready to hand. 

Then comes a race, and then a 
dance—the snake-dance ; the body 
of that reptile being represented by 
all the Indians in a row with hands 
joined, following Moween, who is 
foremost of the line, and may be 
said to constitute the neck (if in- 
deed snakes have necks;) for its 
head is the head of a ‘musquash, 
or musk-rat, which, together with 
the rest of the animal’s fur, wrought 
about in divers colours with wam- 
pum-beads and stained porcupine 
quills, forms the much-valued 
‘ pitsnoggin,’ or pouch to Moween’s 
full dress as chieftain, and which 
he now holds forward in his right 
hand, imitating therewith the sway- 
ing motion of a snake’s head in the 
most absurd pantomime possible, 
and shaking some grains of shot, 
which supply the place of brains to 
the rat’s present state of existence, 
to add to the fierce effect of the 
supposed serpent. And in this 
chain they trot gravely along side- 
ways, winding about religiously 
after their chief, to the accompani- 
ment of a low muttered monotone 
in chorus, varied occasionally by a 
somewhat startling solo from Mo- 
ween, of the nature of a view-hallo, 
at the beginning of some new 
movement: the correct step being 
to use the heel almost exclusively 
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of the toe, and to give a sort of ad 
libitum duck or curtsey with one 
leg at every third or fourth step, 
thereby supplying the undulations 
of the snake’s body: now in a long 
line, as at ‘follow the leader,’ in 
among the fires and ourselves, tak- 
ing delight in cutting two muffins 
asunder, or cleaving right through 
a group of laughing spectators ; 
now circling up, as at the more in- 
fantine game of ‘ winding up the 
clock, into a seemingly inextricable 
mass, from the centre of which 
suddenly and mysteriously emerge 
the head and neck, and lead it out 
into line again without what ap- 
pears the inevitable process of un- 
winding ignominiously by the tail ; 
now sneaking low under a mass of 
fallen trees, now climbing aloft into 
the branches of a group of standing 
ones: and ever the stamp with the 
heel grows stronger, the curtsey 
deeper, and the chorus louder ; and 
the monster serpent darts and rolls, 
coils and uncoils, pricks up its 
crest, and rattles and growls and 
hisses with ever increasing vehe- 
mence, till the excitement is at its 
height, and suddenly with a fright- 
ful yell it breaks up into its com- 
ponent joints,—which subside again 
at once into calm statuesque figures 
smoking sulky pipes, and ap- 
parently less capable of excitement 
than the battered bear’s head, their 
late butt, which is grinning at them 
through its scars like a prize-fighter 
after a battle. 

And now Dick Winbush, fired 
with emulation, vows that the 
white blood present shall no longer 
remain stagnant, but shall promote 
its own circulation by similar feats. 
So about a dozen of us, responding 
to the call, go forth and gird up 
our loins for a race upon snow- 
shoes, which to inexpert feet, like 
most of those now essaying, is 
nearly a corresponding insanity to 
the race in sacks in which bucolic 
minds do so greatly delight. We 
stand, however, boldly in a row, 
and Moween starts us with a curi- 
ous but expressive Indian formula. 
Half of us fall over each other at 
the very start, a mass of struggling 
and helpless humanity ; two more 
stagger down a few yards further ; 
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and though many of the fallen rise 
and flounder on, it is only to 
tumble once and again at every 
fresh attempt. Loud laughter 
greets our successive failures, and 
the race is with the four who got 
well off at first. Winbush is lead- 
ing, like an expert native as he is, 
but Spencer, who is an acrobat by 
instinct and takes to snow-shoes as 
if he had worn a pair under his 
long-clothes in his earliest infancy, 
is close at his heels ; behind them, 
a bad third and fourth, follow Fox 
the secretary, and Warwick, who 
knows as little about snow-shoes 
as a cat about walnut-shells, but 
whom Baby, his muffin, like a brave 
girl, has sent forth to the contest 
on pain of her immediate dis- 
pleasure. So goes half the race, 
when a temporary derangement of 
Winbush’s foot-gear gives Spencer 
the lead ; behind whom, Fox press- 
ing close, stoops craftily forward to 
seize the pointed heel of his snow- 
shoe, whereby to supplant him as a 
very Jacob ; but, not so successful 
in manceuvre as that patriarch, 
himself plunges head foremost into 
the snow, and is lost to the gaze of 
a deriding audience. The loose 
snow-shoe is now readjusted, and 
native talent again asserting its 
superiority, within a few yards of 
the goal Dick is on the point of re- 

assing Spencer, when that hero 
himself falls, and so immediately 
in front of Winbush that the latter 
cannot choose but fall also; and 
while each is fighting to be first up, 
Warwick plods clumsily but calmly 
in, slowly as he has plodded the 
whole distance, and is an easy 
winner. 

Great istheapplauseand laughter, 
and great the delight beaming in 
the eyes of Miss Baby as she wel- 
comes the victor back to her side ; 
for even in so tortoise-like a manner 
it is no small achievement to over- 
come so fleet a hare as Winbush, 
long the recognised champion in 
athletic sports of the whole coun- 
try-side. By an unanimous impulse 
and by acclamation that young lady 
is elected our ‘ Queen of Love and 
Beauty,’ and a wreath of arbor-vite 
extemporized with agile fingers and 
still studded with the glittering 
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jewellery of nature, is placed in her 
ands, with which she forthwith 
— crowns her victorious 
night, commending him at the 
same time in appropriate phraseo- 
logy worthy of the palmiest days 
of chivalry, 

But soon is the mirth checked, 
for a murmur goes round that the 
tutor has not reappeared since the 
race. Can he have absconded in 
discomfiture at his defeat and fall ? 
Is he gone to recreate exhausted 
nature at the wine-bin in the hut ? 
I involuntarily look towards the 
wooden bear, lest that too may 
have been led off as a companion of 
his flight; but it is not that pro- 

ensity which has lost us our friend. 

he consternation is great, though 
I am bound to say that his two 
— do not appear inconsolable. 

resently near our late starting- 
point some one descries what is 
apparently a stick moving on the 
snow, but is proved by inspection 
to be the tip of a snow-shoe’s heel ; 
and going up to the spot we find 
the poor castigator of youth still 
in the very position into which he 
must first have fallen, where we all 
fell, with a perpendicular ‘ header, 
held inextricably above by the 
snow-shoes, and embraced round 
the neck and shoulders beneath by 
some twigs of not uncongenial birch 
growing far underthesnow. Here, 
suicide and self-buried, he must 
infallibly have remained for the 
winter, but for our timely inter- 
ference, for apoplexy and cold are 
already racing to be first in at his 
death. We lift him from his grave, 
and bear him, black in the face, and 
spluttering what may be dead lan- 
guages, but certainly is no known 
living one, beneath the shelter of 
the wigwam, where, under the skil- 
ful hands of extemporary Miss 
Nightingales, he gradually resumes 
his former bearing and tempera- 
ment,—a rise-of not perhaps so 
many degrees of animation as might 
be expected, considering the depths 
of snow and asphyxia from which 
we rescued him, 

The sun is now going down, and 
for the last hour or so the harder 
frost has been baking afresh the 
crust which the day’s sun had 
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sodden ; we have yet an hour before 
we must be returning, and now is 
the time for ‘coasting.’ The Indians 
reappear after an absence of some 
duration, in which (known only to 
the initiated) they have been finish- 
ing a manufacture of ‘ coasting- 
sleds’ commenced this morning ; 
and laden with these the whole 
party adjourns a few hundred yards 
to the anes gorge of the river, 
which, with a somewhat broader 
adjunct of valley than the Pokio- 
chikook for the most part affects 
forms just there a first-rate ground 
for coasting. 

Now, I have no hesitation in 
saying that coasting is emphatically 
and without exaggeration the very 
best fun in the whole world; and 
as a loyal subject I cannot hel 
lamenting that the flight of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales through Canada 
was not in the winter, that he might 
have expanded and invigorated his 
mind with the enjoyment thereof. 
The game is played thus: On the 
top of a hill-side, or other declivity 
of frozen snow, one or more coasters 
sit down in their sled (which I can- 
not better describe than by saying 
that a large tea-tray, slightly turned 
up at one end for the front, and 
with a handle of rope fastened to 
the middle of the end so turned up, 
would make as good a specimen as 
could be desired), launch it over the 
edge, slide down at a tremendous 
pace, and are borne far over the 
plain below or up the opposite hill. 
Of course, the steeper and longer 
the descent, the greater the excite- 
ment; which is also much increased 
by any obstacle in the nature of a 
fallen tree, a ditch, or a low wall or 
other fence, which may cross the 
line of descent, at which the use 
of the up-turned point and the 
string attached becomes apparent ; 
and a pull in season with the latter 
will raise the point sufficiently to 
make the sled touch lightly and 
fly over any ordinary obstruction, 
far out into the air on the lower 
side, with a leap to which a five- 
barred gate on a free-going horse 
is a mere nothing as a matter of 
esthetics, and which certainly, in 
a physical point of view, involves 
as much danger to the seat of a 
NN2 
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novice, the balance required to pre- 
serve it being something between 
that of riding without saddle, 
and that of sitting the lightest 
possible racing-skiff through the 
wash of a Thames steamer. Your 
good coaster, however, will, with 
the aid of his rein of rope, put his 
wooden steed at leaps in breadth 
and depth certainly, and under 
favourable circumstances even in 
height, equal to any feat which 
Mr. Mytton or Mr. Assheton Smith 
would have thought practicable for 
their thoroughbreds, and at a pace to 
which those heroes never attained 
—no, not the former, even figura- 
tively speaking: on regaining the 
ice he finds the onward sliding im- 
— quite sufficient to bear him 

armless through any depth of 
drop, and settling himself in his 
seat he shoots on again faster than 
ever, gathering up his reins and 
holding his horse well together for 
the next leap. Still it is not always 
possible to preserve a close impinge- 
ment on one’s seat, and over amore 
ferocious leap than ordinary the 
sled and its driver describe two 
distinct ares through the air, an 


inner and an outer, joining again 


on the other side: even as the 
beautiful and accomplished Madlle. 
Kamptulica, universally proclaimed 
to be the sylph of the modern 
circus, in her grand equestrian and 
saltatorial entertainment, styled 
Circassian Courtship, or the Brigand 
and the Bounding Bride of the 
Balkhan (exhibited by particular 
desire of the nobility and gentry), 
flies high aloft through Mr. Merri- 
man’s papered hoop, while her 
spotted steed surmounts his al- 
lotted hurdle below, and the double 
feat performed, horse and rider 
are reunited ; she turning, coquet- 
tish, with triumphant smile, flees 
ever onward from her pursuing 
lover. 

But there is a still more pleasant 
phase of this most delightful of all 
invented sports, which may be 
more aptly compared to the closing 
scene of the same hippodramatic 
performance, when constant love 
is rewarded, and the maiden relent- 
ing has allowed her brigand swain 
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to overtake her, and the two, united 
upon one steed, ride together very 
happily all the rest of their lives, 
For whereas all young ladies have 
not the nerve necessary for the due 
guidance of the coasting-sled, and 
for the exactly punctual touch of 
the rein which alone produces the 
leap, now these, with excellent good 
taste do, for the most part, commit 
themselves to the care and guidance 
of some judicious cavalier, behind 
whom and on whose sled each 
takes her seat, as on a pillion, re- 
lieved from the anxieties and in 
full humour for the pleasures of the 
game. am sure that when I 
state that such good sense was 
found to characterize nearly all the 
ladies of our party, no one will be 
surprised to hear that many of us 
remained coasting on the slope of 
the Pokioctikook long after the 
hour fixed for our departure, each 
vieing with the other in the pace 
and in the height of the leaps at 
which we carried our respective 
partners; and that Warwick was 
the very last to become persuaded 
of the long-patent necessity of 
abandoning the sled and the hill- 
side for a larger vehicle and amore 
level road. 

Returning to the wigwam we 
find the elders of the party sitting 
patiently over the fire, discussing 
maize-cakes and stirrup-cups of 
Indian concoction ; and from the 
light of battle visible in the eyes 
of the two ladies of the choir, I 
argue that there has been singing, 
let us hope with more real than 
figurative harmony. Now, in that 
I said anon ‘ over the fire, I used 
the phrase advisedly, and with a 
consciousness of its being less a 
misnomer than is usual with it; 
for our blazing logs, somewhat 
raised above our level in the morn- 
ing, have by this time eaten their 
way far downwards into the soil, 
which is but a lower continuation, 
more decomposed and closer packed, 
of the débris of the fallen timber 
of centuries described above—an- 
other of those wonders (another 
and the same) which must be under- 
stood before an idea can be formed 
of the wildness of the aboriginal 
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forest. At how great a depth in 
this downward process of gradual 
decomposition real undeniable 
earth may be said to begin, I do 
not know; but in the bush the 
easiest, though perhaps not the 
shortest, way to dig a pit is to light 
a fire, which in the course of a day 
will often burrow many feet into 
its vegetable hearth—a stratum of 
deposit even now undergoing its 
slow decoction towards forming 
the coal-bed of some future con- 
dition of our planet, a wonder to 
its geologists and a fortune to its 
landowners. Our very picnic to- 
day has doubtless been at the ulti- 
mate cost of at least five shillings 
at the pit’s mouth to a smutty- 
faced coal proprietor of some yet 
undeveloped stage of animal exis- 
tence. 

Undeterred by so solemn a 
thought, we are content to let our 
fire burn on a little longer while we, 
too, prepare ourselves with fortify- 
ing beverages for our journey home- 
wards—that silent moonlit ro- 
mantic journey, fraught, as it has 
turned out, with such momen- 
tous consequences to more than 
one of our party. For when I 
rejoin the gallant Eleventy-second 
next week, shall I not find that 
Warwick, my chum and my chiefest 
mate, my companion, and mine 
own familiar friend, with whom I 
took sweet counsel on every circum- 
stance of life, and shared every- 
thing, from a purse to a tobacco- 
pouch, without whom I was but as 
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the left arm of a maimed soldier— 
is no longer known to the barracks 
and the mess-room, no longer to be 
found for a game at billiards or a 
stretch across country; but has 
dwindled to a mere denizen of dis- 
tant lodgings in the same garrison 
town, devoted to domestic pursuits 
and engrossed with household cares 
—has given up smoking and the 
manly arts in general, is to be seen 
only on parade, to be heard only in 
his own drawing-room,—in short 
has degenerated into a married 
man? Little did our agent think 
(as, indeed, how should he’), with 
whom I but now deposited my 
name for an exchange, and who 
marvelled at my anxiety to leave 
so crack a regiment, that it was all 
owing to the inability of another 
to resist a pair of blue eyes ina 
moonlit snowlit valley four thou- 
sand miles distant. 

Yet, while the sleighs are coming 
round, and their owners are still 
‘fitting the halter and traversing 
the cart, and are loth to quit the 
warmth, outer and inner, which 
they are preparatorily acquiring, I 
cannot better take leave of those 
readers who have patiently per- 
severed with me hitherto, than by 
giving them (by kind permission 
of the author) what Spencer calls 
the ‘doggrel ditty’ which he has 
composed for the occasion, and 
which he chants forth to us just 
ere we finally leave our wigwam 
to the wild-beasts and the ele- 
ments :-— 


Oh! ’tis pleasant to thread Pokioctikook’s bed, 
When Spring gives first loose to his gambols, 

When his freshest whirls fast the huge lumber-logs past, 
And the May-flower peeps from the brambles ; 

When his open banks rest the red tribes of the West, 
The maple’s juice honied who flock to cook : 

But Spring’s not the time I would praise in my rhyme 
As the best on the wild Pokioctikook. 


Then how great is the pleasure to stroll in cool leisure 
"Neath his woods in full ‘livery of season ;’ 

To shun the hot sore gust that parches in August, 
Till to name but exertion is treason ; 

With rod and with tackle, brown warp and green hackle, 
Where the trout ’neath the pendulous rock take hook : 

But Winter’s far sweeter to those who will greet her, 
When she reigns on the wild Pokioctikook. 
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And how grand the days brief ere the fall of the leaf, 
When Nature with pencil indulgent 
Each gorgeous tint limns on from golden to crimson, 
Till his banks are as rainbows refulgent ; 
When the storm is abroad, and the huge trunks are strawed, 
Upwrenched by its fierce equinoctic hook : 
But ‘tis grander and better when Frost’s heavy fetter 
Has stilled all the wild Pokioctikook. 


Yes, sweeter than ever, are wild wood and river 
In the charms which to day have been lent them, 
When merry hearts gather, and love it the rather 
That Nature conspires to prevent them. 
We, the highest, the least, from our queen of the feast 
To Moween, who so ably has mocked a cook, 
With joy will remember this day of December 
On the banks of the wild Pokioctikook. TGF 
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Badajos, April, 1812.—‘That desperate soldier of the 95th, who in his 
resolution to win, thrust himself beneath the chained sword-blades, and there 
suffered the enemy to dash his head in pieces with the butts of their muskets.’ 
—Napier’s Peninsular War, vol. iv. book xvi. p. 432. 


I. 


WE left the plunder of the town while yet the east was grey, 

All in the dewy dreary dawn, we sought them where they lay 
High-piled in that accursed breach, each as he passed away ; 
By night ’twas like the mouth of Hell, strewn like its floor by day. 

But who was he, and what was he? We asked it all in vain. 

The bravest brave, the foremost fallen, the flower of English slain ? 


II. 


He was stricken down on the breach’s crown, we found him there outspread ; 
Thrust underneath their pikes of steel, the first of all the dead ; 

We buried him proudly where he fell, we made right little moan, 

For no man knew his shattered face, his mother had not known. 


III. 
And if you care for praise of men, why think upon his fall ; 
He hath no fame on earth, he lies unknown beneath the wall. 
He gave his life most willingly, where willing men were all ; 
It may be that before the Lord his meed shall not be small. 
Perhaps the noise of human pride were idle all and vain, 
For him—the foremost and the best of all the English slain. 


Ch, Ch., Oxford. 
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THE ENGLISH POMPEIL 


\ JE of the nineteenth century 
live not merely in an age of 
railways, but in one of railway 
pace, as if everything partook of 
that rapid acceleration which was 
inaugurated by Stephenson’s first 
locomotive. Not only does every 
science and every branch of manu- 
facture take part in the grand race 
to perfection, but society, litera- 
ture, and mind, all jostle each other 
in the feverish efforts to be first. 
The world lives fast, as though 
its momentum was increasing more 
rapidly as all things approach the 
end, The universal motto is For- 
ward, and to stand still is to retro- 
grade, 

And yet it is pleasant and 
wholesome, occasionally, to retire 
from the bustle which goes on 
around, and catch a glimpse of the 
world as it was. I do not wish to 


carry my reader back into the 
primitive world, or conjure up for 
him the denizens of created na- 
ture before man existed; but am 
content to visit with him a ve 

small spot of our native island, 


and show him a picture of society 
as it existed in England many 
centuries ago; a picture transient 
and limited indeed, but valuable 
for those very reasons, since such 
opportunities are rarely afforded 
us—in a word, the long-buried 
city of Uriconium, or, in our own 
tongue, Wroxeter. Roman remains 
are frequent in Great Britain, and, 
in the shape of roads, villas, ruins, 
ornaments, and coins, have at diffe- 
rent times and in different places 
shown us of the present day that 
there is nothing new under the 
sun, and that what we were advanc- 
ing as a grand improvement had 
been thought of by them long ago. 
But it is seldom that such favour- 
able occasions occur, as at Urico- 
nium, of observing the habits and 
social economy of a departed nation. 

The village of Wroxeter is about 
five miles distant from quaint old 
Shrewsbury, and the easiest way of 
reaching it is by taking a ticket 
to Upton Magna station, on the 
Shropshire Union Railway, from 
whence a short two miles, through 


lanes embowered in wild roses and 
honeysuckle, will bring the visitor 
to the place in question ; but should 
he be of an active disposition, he 
will find the walk from Shrewsbury 
very enjoyable along the banks of 
the fair and placid Severn, past the 
lovely river-side church of Atcham 
and the lordly woods and mansion 
of Attingham. Either way is plea- 
sant, for it allows one time, after 
the noise of the town or railway, to 
attain the mens cequabilis with 
which such a scene should be 
visited. 

First of all, however, it will be 
well to state the circumstances 
under which these ruins have been 
brought to light. It had long been 
known that a Roman town had 
existed here, both from traditionand 
from the fact that the Watling-street 
and other ancient roads converged 
at Wroxeter; and if this was not 
sufficient, a mass of ruined ma- 
sonry, upwards of twenty feet high 
and seventy-two feet long, has 
always been visible, and known b 
the country people as the Old Wa 
At a meeting of the North Wales 
and Shropshire Antiquarian So- 
ciety, in 1858, attention was 
directed to the probable discoveries 
which might be made by excava- 
tion ; and aconsiderable sum being 
promptly subscribed on the spot, 
the preparations were begun early 
in the following year. But they were 
soon interrupted by the very un- 
scientific behaviour of a _ surly 
farmer, who preferring the welfare 
of his turnips io hypocausts and 
tesselated pavements, laid a strict 
embargo on the further progress of 
the works. The agriculturist was 
disgusted at the number of people 
who came to inspect the locality ; 
and although frequently appeale 
to by the despairing antiquarians, 
conservatism held fast and gained 
the day. For a time the works 
were Cadel: but eventually 
affairs took a more prosperous turn, 
and the committee were enabled to 
rent about two acres of land, which 
they had permission to dig about 
as they liked. But excavations, 
simple as they seem, cost money, 
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and a large amount has already 
been iy ee although it is fer- 
vently hoped that fresh supplies 
will flow into the archeological 
coffers, to enable such a nationally 
interesting work to proceed. 
Putting aside the Old Wall, which 
from its elevated position is a 
conspicuous object for some dis- 
tance round, a person might easily 
walk — the field without guess- 
ing the nature or extent of the 
operations, as the earth which has 
been dug out has been regularly 
embanked on the inside. Many, too, 
on entering the enclosure, would 
not imagine that it contained any 
object of interest, as at first sight 
the peculiarities of the buildings 
do not challenge observation. But 
as we are not ignorant passers-by, 
or unscientific farmers, ket us look 
more closely at the results of the 
excavation. The first thing that 
meets the eye is a long wall, in 
which were two gateways leading 
into a court, paved in the style 
known to archeologists as herring- 


bone work ; and on the opposite 
side are four small chambers, It 
is evident that this was a public 


court, and much used, since the 
step of one gate is worn into a 
regular groove, as though people 
were in the habit of entering from 
the street in a particular direction ; 
while the other gate had no step, 
but a rather broad inclined slab, as 
if to allow of the entrance of carts 
and barrows. The odds and ends 
<liscovered in the chambers bear 
out the supposition that they were 
artisans’ shops, or stalls, since 
weights were found here, together 
with charcoal, bones, and horns, 
bearing marks of being cut or 
turned by a lathe. 

The most important results at 
present have been obtained just 
along and inside of the north wall, 
where a series of buildings, or 
rather the lower stories of build- 
ings, have been laid open. Now, 
the Romans warmed their houses 
not by fire-places, but by hypo- 
causts, which were basement cham- 
bers floored with cement, and con- 
nected with the story above by 
numerous stacks or pillars of tiles, 
generally about three feet high. 
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The uses to which these chambers 
were applied is sufficiently evident 
from the appearance of flues and 
the remains of ashes and soot. 
Indeed, in one small apartment a 
considerable quantity of coal or 
charcoal was found. The largest 
hypocaust is about thirty-seven feet 
by twenty-five, having an apse at 
the north end, and bearing traces 
of colouring on the outside ; while 
in another upwards of a hundred 
and twenty of these pillars or 
columns of bricks were counted. 
By the wanton mischief of some 
drunken colliers, they were all 
thrown down, and were only re- 
stored, after a great deal of patience 
and ingenuity, by Dr. Henry John- 
son of Shrewsbury, who had luckily 
taken a drawing of them as they 
appeared when first opened. From 
the size and number of these hot- 
air chambers, it has been conjec- 
tured, by Mr. Wright, that this series 
of buildings was the public bath 
of Uriconium. 

But pavements and tiles are not 
the only memorials bequeathed to 
us ; for in one of the hypocausts a 
discovery was made which brings 
before one the history of those times 
more vividly than all besides, and 
which must have strangely touched 
the feelings of those who superin- 
tended the excavations—the disco- 
very of three skeletons, two of 
which, apparently female, were 
stretched on the ground by the side 
of the wall, while the third, that of 
an old man, lay in a crouching posi- 
tion in one corner, in company with 
a heap of Roman coins. Here we 
have an episode in the destruction 
of the city—the massacre of the 
inhabitants and the creeping into 
the hypocaust, forshelterand safety, 
of these miserable creatures, who 
were in all probability suffocated 
by the fumes of thecharcoal. The 
old man is mindful of his small 
store of riches as well as personal 
security, and clutches his hoard 
with the eager grasp of avarice—a 
story which has had its parallel 
more than once in the subsequent 
annals of civilization. But old age 
wis not the only representative of 
human life ; for in a court at the 
back lay the skeleton of a very 
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young child, which had doubtless 
een butchered and thrown over 
the wall. A staircase behind the 
hypocaust led to a small court, one 
corner of which appears to have 
been kept as a receptacle for sweep- 
ings, in the same manner as a house- 
maid’s dust-bin at the present day. 
Here were found all the odds and 
ends of domestic clearing, mingled 
with ornaments and articles of 
utility—coins, nails, hairpins, 
brooches, bits of iron, lead, bronze, 
glass, hoofs, stag-horns, oyster- 
shells, &c. 

How extraordinary it seems that 
this miscellaneous collection of 
‘ nothings’ swept away by a Roman 
slave, should, after the lapse of 
twelve centuries, be brought again 
to light, to be wondered at and 
admired by thousands of curious 
eyes. In viewing these objects 
which are to be seen in the Natural 
History Societys Museum at 


Shrewsbury, one scarcely knows 
whether their extreme preservation 
or their similarity to articles in use 
at the present day, is the most sur- 
prising. For instance, the hair- 
pins (which seemed to be in great 


request amongst the ladies of Uri- 
conium,asmorethan thirty varieties 
have been found) were mostly made 
of bone, and were occasionally 
ornamented with a rudely-carved 
head; some of them, too, have 
evidently been saturated with a 
greasy substance, showing us that 
Rowland’s Macassar came very late 
in the day, and that hair-oil or 
pomatum is essentially a Roman 
invention. Tweezers there are, 
too, with which the fashionable 
beauties of the sixth century era- 
dicated the superfluous hairs or 
incipient moustaches. And, even 
more curiously than these, a bottle 
was picked up which had contained 
a lotion or wash for the eyes, as 
was proved by the actual inscrip- 
tion of the quack doctor, who 
puffed up his infallible patent 
medicine, no doubt trusting to the 
gullibility of the nostrum-buying 
inhabitants with as much success 
as is done now. 

Having satisfied ourselves on the 
point of Anglo-Roman civilization, 
im many instances so similar to our 
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own, let us briefly glance at the 
history of Uriconium as far as it is 
known, and the causes which led to 
its overthrow. 

At the time when Roman empire 
held sway over Great Britain, 
it was a large and populous 
town, connected by the well-known 
road of the Watling-street, with 
Deva, or Chester, on the north, and 
Magna Castra, or Kenchester, in 
Herefordshire, on the south. Other 
roads probably diverged from the 
city to Rutunium (Rowton), and 
perhaps on the west to Caertlos, or 
Caersws, near Newton, in Mont- 
gomeryshire. But, notwithstanding 
the splendid organization which 
seems to have marked the Imperial 
rule, Britain was a difficult country 
to hold and govern, owing partly to 
its distance from the central sway, 
and partly to the turbulence of the 

opulation, which consisted of dif- 
ferent races foreign tothe soil. In 
many cases the inhabitants of the 
towns rebelled, and probably elected 
a governor of theirown. So when 
the Saxons and other barbarous 
nations paid their frequent visits 
to the coast of Britain, they found 
a nation divided against itself— 
each town occupied in preserving 
its own independence, and engrossed 
in their intestinal quarrels. Asa 
matter of course, district after dis- 
trict fell an easy prey to the in- 
vaders, who pursued their career 
with ceneneiane fire and sword, 
and were not deterred by any feel- 
ings of respect for the fine arts, 
from demolishing and burning the 
beautiful villas which they had 
already plundered. That the cata- 
strophe took place in the sixth cen- 
tury is sufficiently proved by the 
coins found by the side of the old 
man’s skeleton in the hypocaust, 
which all belonged to the currency 
of that period ; and this has been 
pointed out by Mr. Wright as a 
remarkable instance in which we 
are not obliged, as usual, to have 
recourse to supposition, but have 
plain facts brought before us in an 
unmistakeable manner. The coins, 
which were a hundred and thirty- 
two in number, belonged to the 
reigns of Tetricus, Claudius, Con- 
stantius, Valens, &c. 
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The reader may probably ask 
why so important and populous 
a city—possessing the key to 
all the fertile country between 
the Severn and the Welsh hills— 
was never rebuilt, but was al- 
lowed to remain in such a ruinous 
state. First of all, it must be 
taken into consideration that in 
those days towns were few and far 
between, while the districts outside 
were frequently untenanted. A 
conquered and retreating nation 
was not likely therefore to return 
and build fresh towns, only again 
perhaps to tempt the licentious 
eye of the barbarian invaders. 

Secondly, Mr. Wright has pointed 
out that ruined buildings and cities 
were especial objects of super- 
stition,and therefore of fear, to the 
Teutonic invaders, who believed 
that deserted dwellings of the pre- 
vious occupiers of the soil were 
entirely given up to evil spirits. 
These reasons are sufficient to ac- 
count for Uriconium remaining a 
heap of ruins for years and years, 
until vegetation began to spring up 
wildly and rankly, and beasts of 
prey to make it their habitation. 
Geological causes too assisted in 
the progress of oblivion, as little 
by little the ground filled in until 
the lower stories were concealed 
from view. So matters remain 
until ‘merrie England’ becomes 
more thickly inhabited. Landsare 

arcelled out with some regard to 
aw and order ; villages spring up, 
and noble abbeys and churches are 
dotted over the country. The 
ruins of Uriconium are found use- 
ful (for the science of Archeology 
has not yet risen to preserve the 
records of a previous race); and 
now, as from a ready-made quarry, 
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the Roman walls and villas are 
pulled to pieces to assist in the 
erection of modern edifices. The 
lower stories only remained unsus- 
pected and unknown, or, if known, 
not considered worth the trouble 
of digging out and transplanting. 
Every succeeding year added an- 
other seal to the buried treasures, 
until the grand recovery which has 
filled with delight so many zealous 
antiquarians, and interested thou- 
sands who have not attained to the 
dignity of F.S.A. 

After inspecting the ruins, the 
visitor may visit with a great deal 
of pleasure the Norman church of 
Wroxeter, which has been restored 
with great taste, and contains 
some unique altar-tombs, the re- 
cumbent figures on which are 
painted in the most wonderful 
manner, the colours and gilding 
apparently as fresh as on the da 
when they were applied. Wit 
more questionable taste, the gate- 
way of the churchyard consists of 
a couple of highly ornamented 
Roman shafts and capitals, which, 
though beautiful in themselves, are 
rather out of place in their present 
situation. roxeter itself is a 
lovely Shropshire village, embo- 
somed in trees, and surrounded on 
all sides by a panorama seldom to be 
surpassed. The Wrekin, the stee 
pointed summits of the Chure 
Stretton Hills, the Stiper Stones, 
the Long Mountain, the volcanic 
peaks of the Breidden Hills, all 
rise up in glorious array, while in 
the foreground the graceful spires 
of Shrewsbury pleasantly recal to 
our attention the world of the 
present, and the contrast between 
England as it was and England as 


it is, 
G. P. Bevan. 
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CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


NDIA, which is forgotten when 
Parliament is sitting, rises into 
importance when the vacation gives 
us time to think how we are to 
govern a hundred millions of Ori- 
entals, and keep down the interest 
on sixty millions of debt, with an 
expenditure constantly in excess of 
the revenue. The sudden deaths 
of Sir Henry Ward and Mr. Wilson 
have added new anxieties to those 
ermanent ones that our rule in 
ndia involves, Here are two men 
sacrificed to the disastrous climate 
of India exactly in the moment 
of their highest efficiency. Mr. 
Wilson’s death especially causes us 
serious apprehension. It would be 
difficult enough to govern India if 
the climate were healthy; but the 
difficulty is enormously augmented 
by the action of the climate on the 
class of men who are sent, late in 
life, to occupy high positions. 
Those who have crept up in the 
ordinary course of Indian promo- 
tion have gradually accustomed 
their constitutions to tropical heat ; 
but with persons sent out to rule 


those who conduct the ordinary 
machinery of government, the case 


is very different. In order that 
their official superiority may be 
justified, these persons must have 
attained some degree of Parliamen- 
tary eminence. ‘They must there- 
fore have passed the term of middle 
life. Directly they land, they have 
to do something which will account 
for the distinction they have re- 
ceived, and have to show they are 
sensible of the immense responsi- 
bility they have undertaken. They 
will therefore generally be elderly 
men, exposed for the first time to 
the heat and pestilential air of 
India, and obliged to work without 
intermission. Some will survive 
the trial, but many will sink under 
it ; and the risk will soon be found 
great enough to deter any man 
with a career open to him in Eng- 
land from perilling his life in order 
to acquire a little more wealth and 
fame. But the Home Government 
will be obliged to satisfy the thirst 
for Parliamentary interference in 
Indian affairs by appointing officials 


connected with our Parliamentary 
system ; and as greater reluctance 
to go to India will be felt, the only 
resource will be to take men of an 
inferior calibre. The civil authori- 
ties in India will naturally com- 
plain if they are subjected to the 
sway of broken-down Parliamen- 
tary adventurers; a struggle will 
ensue between the Civil Service 
and the class of minor jobbers in 
the House of Commons; and as 
popular opinion will probably do 
most injustice to those furthest off, 
the Civil Service will have to yield 
and its character and standing will 
be lowered in order that it may 
offer no opposition to the sort of 
men who would be ready to govern 
India or the whole of Asia at a 
month’s notice. 

This is not an imaginary danger. 
An ignorant clamour against the 
Civil Service of India has already 
begun, Unfortunately, the Civil 
Service has very slight means of 
doing itself justice in England. By 
the late India Bill the few persons 
who knew India well, and were 
likely to gain opportunities of in- 
structing the public, have been de- 
coyed into the silence and impo- 
tence of the Indian Council ; and 
all, or nearly all, of the Indian cor- 
respondents of the English press 
belong to the cliques in India 
which detest the Civil Service’ be- 
cause they are annoyed by its 
superiority, and thwarted by it in 
their wish to treat the natives as 
they please. The recent indigo 
riots have been made a great occa- 
sion of murmuring against the 
Civil Service. The machinery of 
civil justice is said to have broken 
down, and the magistrates are said 
not to have given the planters suf- 
ficient redress. The simple fact, 
we believe, is that the ryots hate 
growing indigo, and the planters 
only get the crop sown by lending 
the money to the ryots, and threat- 
ening to sue them and ruin them 
if the indigo is not sown. This 
year the ryots all struck work at 
once, and the threat of civil pro- 
cess, which would have been effec- 
tual against a few, became power- 
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less against a large number. The 
Civil Courts could not possibly give 
judgment in time to oblige the 
ryots to sow the crop of this year, 
and the Government stepped in 
and passed a bill taking the matter 
out of the sphere of civil remedies, 
and forcing the ryots to sow the 
indigo. The planters consider that 
the difficulty in which they have 
been placed is owing to the feeling 
of the Civil Service in favour of the 
natives, and to the inefficiency of 
the courts. No one can doubt that 
many of the native courts are as 
incompetent as native courts must 
always be; but they are at present 
under the control of Englishmen 
of education and position, who have 
the courage to see that the native 
has his rights, and who combat the 
fatal tendency of English adven- 
turers to treat the Hindoo as the 
cotton-planter treats the negro. 
Our retention of India depends on 
this tendency being combated suc- 
cessfully. ‘The recent announce- 
ment of Sir Hugh Rose, that pro- 
motion in the army in India will 
henceforth be determined by merit, 
has caused general satisfaction, and 
no merit deserves a higher reward 
than that which consists in treat- 
ing the natives with consideration 
and justice. If no officer receives 
high promotion who has displayed 
the insolent and vulgar airs of 
affected pride which, since the 
mutiny, have characterized the 
bearing of many Queen’s officers 
towards the natives; and if the 
public in England is wise in time, 
and resolutely declines to deterio- 
rate the character of the Civil Ser- 
vice, we shall some day perhaps 
govern India by other means than 
those of brute force, 

The local authorities in India 
seem, however, inclined to make 
one great mistake. They are far 
too much disposed to adopt the 
doings of their native officials as 
their own, and to regard any ex- 
posure of misconduct in these offi- 
cials as derogatory to themselves. 
The Oude Gazette not long ago 
charged a native collector with ex- 
tortion and cruelty, and he brought 
an action for libel. The action has 
been successful ; but the evidence 
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given against the collector, even if 
it is susceptible of explanation so 
far as it relates to particular acts, 
seems to have established that 
complaints of cruelty have been 
made by English officials against 
native officials, and that the former 
have been visited with punishment 
by the Government for their ob- 
trusive zeal. The greatest care 
should be taken to avoid scandals 
of this kind. As an ordinary rule, 
the native officials are kept in tole- 
rable order and checked with 
tolerable efficiency by the English 
members of the Civil Service ; but 
no one knows in England what 
happens ordinarily in India. It is 
only exceptional cases that attract 
attention here ; and all the huma- 
nity, patience, and independence 
of the Civil Service weighs nothing 
in the balance against one striking 
fact that seems to prove it a partner 
in native iniquity. 

It is too soon as yet to pronounce 
an opinion on the Indian career of 
Mr. Wilson. He arrived there at a 
moment of great embarrassment, 
and every one was glad that all the 
responsibility of deciding how this 
embarrassment was to be removed 
should be shifted on tothe shoulders 
ofa stranger who brought a financial 
reputation from Europe. The more 
they praised him the more they 
made him, and him alone, answer- 
able for the future. We must not, 
therefore, think too much of the 
favourable reception he is said to 
have met with. His great unques- 
tionable merit lies in his seeing 
that new taxes must be imposed 
and collected at all hazards, He 
disabused India, and what is 
equally important, he disabused 
England, of the notion that the 
Indian deficit can be removed by a 
reduction of expenditure. Mr. 
Wilson has brought every one to 
see that the only choice lies be- 
tween one tax and another. The 
particular tax he selected was the 
income-tax. Until we find that an 
income-tax can be collected in 
India, it will be too early to pro- 
nounce Mr. Wilson’s choice a good 
one. The same remark applies to 
his currency measure, Will it 
practically be found that the natives 
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have confidence in the particular 
scheme he suggested? It must be 
remembered that at present Mr. 
Wilson’s reputation rests on his 
having done something. Inashort 
time -he has planned and carried 
definite schemes, It isthe contrast 
between the hesitation of the ordi- 
nary officials and the promptitude of 
the extraordinary one that strikes 
on our attention. But whether the 
something he did was right is a 
different question, and it is one 
that time alone can answer. 

The Trish have not distinguished 
themselves much lately. In the 
most distant parts of the globe 
they have favoured the world with 
exhibitions of the peculiar kind of 
folly in which they excel. It is 
difficult to say whether the Orange- 
men of Kingston, or the Macmahon 
deputation, and the captives of 
Spoleto make the most foolish ap- 
pearance. Perhaps, however, the 
palm of contemptible stupidity 
ought to be awarded to Grand 
Master Flannigan and the other 
loyal idiots who compose his lodge; 
for they were in a sort of position 
of authority, and they abused their 
authority in order to deprive their 
fellow townsmen of a sight and a 
treat that can come to them only 
once in their lives. The progress 
of the Prince will, however, do 
good even at Kingston. There 
must be enough of English feeling 
in Upper Canada to throw cold 
water on any party that has once 
made itself supremely ridiculous ; 
and as human folly could scarcely 
go further than that of submitting 
to the dictation of an Irish butcher 
who showed his loyalty by driving 
away his Prince,weshould hope that 
a reaction against Orangeism will 
soon show itself even in Kingston. 
The MacMahon deputation would 
have been beneath notice had it not 
been for the ludicrousness of the 
situation in which the traitors 
found themselves, They went 
solemnly and heroically to talk 
treason, and the Government they 
attacked treated them as funny 
fellows that could do no harm. It 
is hard on a man who hopes he is 
a rebel to find that he is only a 
joke. The surrender: of the six 
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hundred Irish at Spoleto is a more 
serious affair. We do not in the 
least doubt the sincerity of the 
feeling that prompted these men 
to go on their useless errand; nor 
do we for a moment question their 
courage. Whatever sins can be laid 
to the door of Irishmen, no one can 
accuse them of an unwillingness to 
get their heads broken. But the 
Irish found that the cause of the 
Pope’s temporal power was not a 
cause that it was possible to fight 
heartily for. The German merce- 
naries seem to have fought pretty 
well, for they had most of them 
been eight or nine years in the 
Austrian service, and had learnt to 
fight as a matter of professional 
routine. But the Irish were raw 
volunteers, and raw volunteers will 
not fight unless they like the cause 
for which they are fighting. At a 
distance it sounded romantic and 
pious to step forward as_ the 
champions of the Church and the 
defenders of the Holy Father in his 
hour of need; but a nearer view 
showed them that the Holy Father 
was a puppet in the hands of aman 
like Antonelli, and that his tem- 
poral power meant a system under 
which ecclesiastics attempted to 
coerce by wholesale massacres that 
portion of a population of three 
millions that they failed to de- 
moralize. The Irish had also pri- 
vate griefs that must have rankled 
in their breasts. They were very 
badly fed, and were thought very 
ugly ; and when we consider how 
trying it must be to fight on an 
empty stomach for a bad cause in 
behalf of a people that lets you 
know how atrociously plain it 
thinks you, we shall not wonder 
that the prowess of the Irish at 
Spoleto was not very remarkable. 
Put the same men in the Connaught 
Rangers, where their wants would 
be cared for and the power of the 
sovereign they fought for would be 
a reality and a blessing, and they 
would rush cheerfully to lead a 
forlorn hope or to face a regiment 
of Zouaves. 

English news comes from the 
ends of the earth, and the news 
that comes almost always divides 
itself under two heads. Either 
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new avenues of commerce are being 
opened, or new wars are beginning. 
We shall probably have some 
trouble before we have got rid of 
the New Zealand insurrection. 
The defeat of the troops under 
Colonel Gold is a small thing in 
itself, and can easily be repaired, 
but it will cost many precious lives 
to repair it, and thousands of Eng- 
lish families will be exposed to 
cruel anxiety before perfect security 
from the natives can be again esta- 
blished. Whether Colonel Gold 
committed more than a pardonable 
error in judgment, is a question 
which we must leave to the deci- 
sion of a regularly constituted 
court. In a very different quarter 
of the world we may congratulate 
ourselves on having achieved a 
success that is decidedly pleasant, 
In the Bay of Ta-lien-whan lies an 
English force, naval and military, 
ig equipped, in excellent 
ealth, ready at any moment to 
attack Pekin. But this is a joint 
expedition, and the English force 
is waiting for the French. Their 
contingent is not in the least ready. 
Their administration has broken 
down. Their gun-boats have been 
sent out with wrong or insufficient 
fittings, and they are short of 
naval supplies and ammunition. 
We cannot pretend to be sorry for 
this, and we hope that Baron de 
Bazancourt will have the task im- 
— upon him of writing the 
istory of the Chinese expedition, 
In the romance which he con- 
structed to the honour of France, 
in recording what might have hap- 
ened in the Crimean campaign, 
1e was full of a sublime pity for 
the poor English, who were such a 
clog on the French, and who never 
could learn how to do the simplest 
thing in time. A week’s cruise in 
the China seas would do him a 
world of good, and would probably 
make him hate these joint expe- 
ditions as cordially as we do. 

An imaginary attempt on the 
life of the Emperor has suggested 
tothe Z'imes an inquiry, what we 
should gain by his death? and the 
answer arrived at is, that his death 
would be profitless to us, because 
any other Government would be as 
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likely, or even more likely, to de- 
clare war against England. This 
is perhaps true ; but discussions of 
this kind may be apt to nourish a 
suspicion that Englishmen have no 
other interest in foreign Govern- 
ments than that which springs 
from their own fears. This is suf- 
ficiently refuted by the great glee 
with which the downfall of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons has been 
hailed, and yet no one could feel 
any apprehension lest the young 
King of Naples should attack us. 
A Government which should re- 
present the education, the morality, 
and the political principle that 
exists in France, would, we may 
hope, be a source of genuine satis- 
faction to Englishmen, although it 
might be more inclined to quarrel 
with us than Louis Napoleon is. 
The Empire is a great disadvantage 
to us. It is a great loss to all 
Europe that the French intellect 
should be absolutely prevented 
from expressing itself. France has 
passed away from the list of think- 
ing nations, and this alone is 
enough to make us long for the 
time when liberty may restore 
thought to a nation brilliant, sug- 
gestive, and sometimes profound, 
But this is not all. The French 
empire resembles the late Nea- 
politan Government in many 
points very closely. It endea- 
vours, by making use at once of 
the soldiers and the mob, to crush 
the educated classes, and the argu- 
ment that the nation is only fit for 
such a Government, and that it 
has got what is suited to it, applied 
to the Neapolitans as well as to 
the French. Either we wish that 
liberty should triumph in the ter- 
ritories of our neighbours, or we 
are indifferent to it. In the former 
case, we must judge of France as 
we judge of Naples, and deplore 
the existence of a despotism in the 
one country as much as in the 
other. In the latter case, why do 
we take interest in the fortunes of 
Garibaldi ? 

The Empire has indeed at last 
made a convert, and now numbers 
in the ranks of its supporters one 
man who is both able and honest. 


M. .Michel Chevalier is a man of 
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one idea. He has set his heart on 
free-trade. To abolish protection 
. is the one end of which he dreams, 
and in which he is utterly ab- 
sorbed. The Emperor has taken 
a step, and not a very great step, 
towards making the commercial 
code of France more liberal, and 
M. Chevalier idolizes him. He 
has made an oration in honour of 
his patron that shows how com- 
pletely the gratification of a parti- 
cular hobby can overpower the 
sense and taste of a sensible and 
well-educated man. We have these 
sort of men in England, men who 
are utterly careless of political 
freedom if they can but carry some 
alteration in taxation, currency, or 
finance, on which they have set 
their fancy. There are people in 
England who would be ready to 
back a despotism of Jesuits if the 
despots would but issue the right 
quantity of inconvertible bank 
notes, or take a farthing a week in 
coin from every workman instead 
of taxing his tobacco. We are 
chiefly sorry for the defection of 
M. Chevalier because those who 
do not understand the particular 
case may suppose that the aliena- 
tion between the Empire and all 
that is intellectual and noble in 
France is not as strong as it was. 
On the contrary, it has never been 
stronger. The Government has 
succeeded in producing a complete 
silence; but that is all. It may 
perhaps cause some hesitation in 
accepting the common saying, that 
the Empire is the best thing France 
can have, when we find that no 
Frenchman, at once independent, 
able, and unprejudiced, ever says 
so. Meanwhile the flow of official 
adulation is more thick and full 
than ever. The Emperor has been 
making a tour, and the prefects 
and mayors have been addressing 
him as mandarins address the 
Emperor of China. One enthusiast 
informed him that his presence 
ripened corn, and the stupidity of 
vulgar flattery touches its extreme 
in this. In Savoy, and especially 
at Chamounix, the tour was a 
failure. They are poor creatures 
in those parts, with very few quali- 
ties that attract the stranger; but 
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they felt their humiliation in some 
degree, and they felt still more 
keenly that the Emperor's visit did 
not pay. Regular tourists are much 
more profitable, and his coming 
drove the regular tourists away. 
The Swiss question appears to be 
at an end; for the Swiss Govern- 
ment has brought the matter to a 
definite issue by saying that the 
only security for their neutrality 
worth having would be a conces- ° 
sion to them of the southern shore 
of the Lake of Geneva, and the 
French Government distinctly de- 
clines to give up an inch of its 
Savoyard territory. There is no 
use in any further discussion, and 
the hope expressed in the Queen’s 
Speech that France would not do 
what it was perfectly obvious she 
intended to do, has been speedily 
disappointed. The warnings which, 
under the veil of hopes, Lord 
Palmerston is conten offering 
to his former friend, are to all ap- 
earance utterly ineffective. The 


mperor is determined to gratify 
the desire for territorial aggrandize- 
ment that sways all except a very 
small minority of Frenchmen, and 


it is highly probable that the rest 
of the Lake of Geneva may have 
been fixed on as the next acquisi- 
tion of the Empire. Every pretext 
is taken to find a cause of complaint 
against the Swiss Confederation, 
and the fortification of Thonon is 
the practical fulfilment of the 
a to respect the neutrality of 
orthern Savoy. Geneva is under 
the rule of an ultra-democratic 
faction, and if sufficient tempta- 
tions were held out to the heads of 
this party, it might be discovered 
that Geneva wished to avoid the 
risks attending the independent at- 
titude assumed by the Bernese 
Government, and was longing to 
vote itself into a French prefec- 
ture. The consequences of this 
new aggrandizement of France 
would entirely depend on the cou- 
rage shown in the first instance by 
the Swiss Confederation. If they 
declare that they will not allow 
their country to be dismembered, 
and are ready to fight, it is ver 
unlikely that the Emperor wi 
begin what must end in being a 
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general war. Prussia would never 
allow Switzerland to be crushed. 
These are questions not of the re- 
mote but of the immediate future. 
The Emperor, in his speech at Mar- 
seilles, has proclaimed again the 
identity of the Empire and peace. 
This is so far true at the present 
time that a general war would be 
greatly to his disadvantage, and 
that he can scarcely find any 
* theatre of war where the contest 
would be local. But even if peace 
is maintained, he may flatter the 
vanity of his subjects by gaining 
new acquisitions of territory for 
them. ‘There is reasonable ground 
for suspecting that this is his pre- 
sent policy. The French intrigues 
in Switzerland are notorious, and 
the French papers have recently 
been instructed to say that France 
does not wish to annex Elba and 
Sardinia. This is ominous ; for it 
has become recognised as the first 
step to annexation that the pro- 
posed annexation shall be dis- 
claimed. The world is made 
familiar with the notion against 
which it is asked to be on its 
guard, and when once the annexa- 
tion has been made a matter of 
discussion, the world is not sur- 

rised to hear that the discussion 
is to be ended in rather a different 
way from that publicly announced 
at first. 

Austria seems inclined to set her 
house in order. The meetings of 
the Council of State have borne 
fruit, and Austria is almost a Con- 
stitutional country. The Emperor 
and his Ministers are no longer 
absolute, and a representative body 
virtually directs the policy of the 
Empire. The long debate in the 
Council on the future constitution 
of the Empire has terminated in 
favour of those who wish to see 
each province possessed of complete 
local independence; and Count 
Rechberg has announced that the 
Emperor will adopt the opinion of 
the majority of the Council. The 
great system of government orga- 
nized by Baron Bach and Prince 
Schwarzenberg has been brought 
to a sudden end. It rested on two 
main pillars—on a centralization 
absorbing the provinces in a de- 
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spotic uniformity, and on a Con- 
cordat making the Ultramontane 
party as supreme in ecclesiastical 
affairs as the central bureau at 
Vienna was to be in temporal 
affairs, The scheme, boldly con- 
ceived, was carried out with the 
unscrupulous strength of a govern- 
ment in the first flush of a re- 
actionary triumph. It has proved 
a failure, and the Council has now 
published to the world why it 
proved a failure. It is not because 
it was resisted that it failed ; but 
it failed because its success in- 
volved ruin. The country got poor 
under it. The provinces did not 
refuse to obey, but they refused to 
thrive. The total want of political 
confidence engendered by the at- 
tempt to impose a factitious unity 
on nearly forty millions of people 
belonging tothe most heterogeneous 
races, destroyed the springs of 
material prosperity. The budgets 
began to exhibit a serious deficit, 
and the limits of possible taxation 
had been reached. No more money 
could be had, unless the system of 
government was altered, and re- 
stored confidence gave an impulse 
to business and enterprise. The 
Imperial Cabinet has decided to 
restore confidence if possible. Hun- 
gary must be appeased, and that 
very quickly, or Austria is lost. 
Kossuth and Klapka at Turin are 
near enough to suggest the extreme 
peril of delay. It is said also that 
disaffection has spread in the army, 
and that a considerable portion of 
the garrison in Venice has been 
removed as unreliable. No wonder, 
then, that the independence of the 
provinces has been promised, and 
the only doubt is whether a con- 
cession made through necessity 
will content the Hungarians. 

The vitality displayed by the 
Council is the most hopeful sign 
that Austria presents. Its bold- 
ness increases every time it meets, 
and this must inevitably be the 
case if it has any life at all. For 
a Council meeting to deliberate in a 
moment of danger either finds its 
recommendations attended to, and 
is pushed on to make great changes 
by its increasing sense of respon- 
sibility, or it acknowledges its im- 
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potence and fades into insignifi- 
cance. A Constitutional Parlia- 
ment could scarcely have asserted 
its privileges more resolutely than 
the Council did when it proceeded, 
a few days ago, to pronounce a 
virtual censure on Count Thun, the 
Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
and to record a condemnation of 
the Concordat. The representatives 
of the Protestants and of the Greek 
church had numerous instances to 
adduce of the wholesale plunder, 
the insolence, and the harshness, 
of which the Ultramontane party 
had been guilty under the protec- 
tion of the Concordat, and the 
evidence was considered sufficiently 
convincing to warrant the Council 
in advising the termination of the 
present religious system. A Coun- 
cil which can feel competent to 
make such suggestions, and is con- 
fident of its suggestions being 
adopted, really holds the reins of 
government though not of adminis- 
tration. 

The reconciliation of Austria and 
Russia is easy to explain. It has 
been effected by the mediation of 
Prussia, and the three great Powers 


of Eastern and Central Europe have 
been brought to a good under- 
standing by the common danger 
that threatens them. What they 
each fear is not revolution only, but 
revolution excited by French in- 
trigues, and perhaps supported by 


French intervention. Against this 
danger a coalition of the threatened 
States will provide an effectual 
remedy. But there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that the 
coalition will lead to active oppo- 
sition to France, or to the inter- 
vention of one member in the in- 
ternal affairs of another. Thedays 
of the Holy Alliance and of Russian 
interferencein Hungary are equally 
gone by. Russia is, however, the 
strongest Power of the three, and 
the strongest member of a coalition 
generally imposes some conditions 
on the weaker. When the Turkish 
Empire reaches its next stage of 
dissolution, it may appear that 
Austria is prepared to show that 
she knows her to be grateful to 
her new friend. 
Attention to foreign affairs and the 
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occupation of mind caused by the 
dreadful uncertainty that overhangs 
the political world,have proved asin- 
compatible with internal reform in 
Germany as elsewhere. The Na- 
tional Association has met at 
Coburg, and its meeting has been 
an utter failure. The paucity of 
attendance showed that its pro- 
ceedings attracted little interest, 
Prussia has, in fact, shown that she 
will claim the position in war 
which the Association assigned her ; 
and the internal relations of Ger- 
many in peace are little thought of 
at a time like the present. The 
only circumstance that made. the 
meeting worthy of notice, was that 
the members could not be induced 
to discuss any other subject than 
the policy or impolicy of assisting 
Austria in the defence of Venetia. 
The general opinion seemed to be 
that Germany could not afford to 
let Austria lose the Quadrilateral. 
This is remarkable, for the members 
of the Association are among the 
leading Liberals of Germany, and 
yet they hold that the interests of 
Germany must prevail over their 
sympathy with the Italians. We 
cannot blame this feeling, for we 
certainly should not give up so 
important a naval station as Corfu 
because the Corfiotes wished to 
join the kingdom of Greece ; and 
though the two cases are not ex- 
actly parallel, they are nearly so. 
But we do not think that Germany 
is really likely to assist Austria in 
defending Venetia, unless France 
joins in the attack. If Austria 
cannot defend Venice by herself, 
and calls in German aid, she wi 
make those who assist her partners 
for the future in her government 
of the Venetians, and the North of 
Germany will recoil before the 
responsibility. Nor is it very 
likely that Prussia will voluntarily 
engage France in the only quarrel 
which would keep England neutral. 
That Garibaldi’s success at Naples 
would be rapid was generally ex- 
pected as soon as it was discovered 
that the Neapolitan fleet had not 
offered any serious opposition to 
his passing the straits. But no 
one could have anticipated that he 
would have outstripped his army 
oOo 
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and entered Naples with half a 
dozen attendants in a few days 
after he landed. It was equally 
difficult to foresee that the King of 
Naples would be deserted with 
such scandalous unanimity by all 
the creatures whom he and his 
father had gathered about the 
court, who had fed on his bounty, 
bound themselves to him by count- 
less oaths, and urged him to adopt 
the policy that led to his ruin, 
The last scene of this poor young 
man’s kingship rouses our pity, 
and mitigates the joy which his 
dethronement produces. We can- 
not avoid some shame for human 
nature when we hear that a monarch 
who had only done as his hereditary 
counsellors advised, sat on the eve 
of a flight from his capital, with 
letters up to his elbows, each an- 
nouncing a fresh desertion. It is 
true that many of the officers of 
the army were really liberal at 
heart, and were honest in declaring 
that it went against their con- 
science to shed Italian blood now 
that a refusal to shed it was con- 
sistent with their own safety. But 
there were hundreds of men who 
had no pretensions to liberalism, 
who owed everything to the Bour- 
bons, and who ought to have died 
a hundred times rather than desert 
their sovereign. He seems to have 
tried very hard to keep his-crown. 
If it is true that he offered to join 
Garibaldi in an attack on Venetia, 
he went beyond the limits of a 
sovereign’s honour; but no one 
doubts that he was ready to make 
every possible concession, and the 
manner in which he at last retired 
was not wanting in dignity. He 
may thank Garibaldi for lie 
conferred on him the privilege of 
retiring into private life, and for 
having terminated a reign the true 
nature of which must be now made 
evident to the sovereign himself by 
the conduct of the ignoble cowards 
for whose exclusive profit he 
reigned, 

‘the march of the Piedmontese 
troops into the Papal territory 
took all the world by surprise. 
The difficulty in which the cabinet 
of Turin was placed by the success 
of Garibaldi and his near approach 
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to Rome was evident, but great 
resolution was needed to cut the 
knot by seizing on the patrimony 
of theChurch, The only justifica- 
tion that Piedmont can really urge 
is, that her safety required the im- 
mediate termination of a govern- 
ment, pronounced by Europe gene- 
rally to bea public scandal. The 
ultimatum sent to Cardinal Anto- 
nelli scarcely deserves serious con- 
sideration. Piedmont could not 
take possession of a neighbour's 
dominions without some ground of 

uarrel, and if the pretext of the 

ope’s hiring mercenaries was a 
flimsy one, it is hard to say what 
would have been better. The logic 
of feeling, at any rate, determines 
that there must be something 
wrong in a system which, however 
protected by international law, in- 
volves a Christian bishop in such 
crimes as the massacre of Perugia. 
The mercenaries themselves, also, 
have provoked needless ill will, 
and incurred unnecessary ridicule, 
The suddenness with which his 
forces have melted away at the 
touch of real war, may not be a 
fair indication of the military 
capacity of General Lamoriciére ; 
but his comparison of the free 
Italians to Mahometans, on account 
of their hostility to the church, 
betrayed a reckless arrogance that 
seemed to invite chastisement. He 
has utterly failed in his mission, 
and has done neither the Pope nor 
anyone else good of any sort. 
Directly it appeared that France 
was not going to oppose Piedmont, 
and that Austria kept aloof, there 
could be no doubt as to the issue 
of the contest in which he was en- 
gaged; but he might have fought 
the fight better, we should have 
thought, or else refrained from 
sacrificing honour, life, in a strug- 
gle he knew to be hopeless, 

What is now the situation of 
Garibaldi? and what is that of 
Piedmont? If French interference 
was at an end, ifthe Pope would 
but take the kind hint of the Con- 
stitutionnel, and run away, all 
would be simple. Garibaldi could 
carry out his programme, and on 
the summit of the Quirinal he would 
bestow the crown of the Two 
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Sicilies on Victor Emmanuel. But 
if the Pope prefers staying at 
Rome, neither Garibaldi nor Victor 
Emmanuel can get there. The 
state of things now existing in 
Naples must soon end; for at 
Naples a regular government is 
absolutely necessary. The lower 
orders are the slaves of the priests, 
and although some of the priests 
are supporters of the revolution, 
the bulk long to see the old order 
of things restored. A sweating 
Virgin has already nearly led to a 
reaction, and isolated efforts to 

roduce a change favourable to the 
Royalist priesthood are continually 
being made. The only effectual 
means of preventing anarchy would 
be to annex Naples and Sicily at 
once, But Garibaldi has taken 
the trouble to go himself to Paler- 
mo to say that annexation is to be 
deferred. He has called the Re- 
publicans to his councils. He has 
made his old Roman ally, Count 
Saffi, Pro-Dictator in Sicily. He 
will not give Naples to Victor 
Emmanuel unless Victor Emmanuel 
will dismiss Count Cavour. The 
King neither declines nor accepts 
this offer. He says that he himself 
will not dismiss Count Cavour, and 
that the Italian Chambers shall 
decide whether the present ad- 
visers of the King shall remain in 
office. The Chambers are therefore 
to meet as early in October as pos- 
sible, and by their decision the 
King and Count Cavour will abide. 
Whether Garibaldi will accept 
their decision as final, is a different 
matter, 

Garibaldi ought to be judged 
fairly, and not hastily accused of 
making a needless rent in the 
newly woven garment of Italian 
unity. Count Cavour has made 
one great mistake, and it happened 
that his mistake cut across Gari- 
baldi’s public principles and _ pri- 
vate feelings. The cession of Savoy 
and Nice, and especially of the 
latter (his birthplace), rankles in 
the breast of Garibaldi. He sees 
in Cavour a man who led the King 
through as dirty a piece of work as 
a sovereign could go through; a 
man who has brought the odium 
of secret trickery, and of affirma- 
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tions only uttered to be falsified, 
on the sacred name of Italian 
liberty ; a man who has committed 
the sin of actually ceding to a 
foreigner Italian soil, and has in- 
corporated a free Italian town with 
a despotism. Garibaldi may reason- 
ably wish to be sure that nothing 
of the kind will occur again. The 
French press has begun to whisper 
that the cession of Sardinia and 
Elba ought to be the price of the 
acquiescence of France in the new 
enlargement of Piedmont. Gari- 
baldi wants to be quite certain that 
there is no more possibility of 
Victor Emmanuel ceding these 
islands to France than there is of 
her ceding them to Austria; and 
in order to make this quite certain 
Garibaldi desires to banish from 
the King’s councils the man who 
advised the cession of Nice, Pro- 
bably some means of arranging the 
difficulty may be found without 
Italy losing the services, almost 
equally material to her, of her chief 
warrior or her chief statesman. 
When the Chamber meets, if not 
before, Count Cavour can easily 
find an qe of solemnly 
pledging himself never again to 
cede an inch of Italian ground. 
It is true that Garibaldi has de- 
clared that he can never be recon- 
ciled with the authors of the cession 
of Nice, but if he once obtains a 
formal undertaking from the King 
and his Ministers never again to 
sell or cede Italian ground, he may 
be content. 

The history of the Syrian mas- 
sacres begins to grow clearer. The 
Druses and the Maronites were 
long accustomed to annoy each 
other with bursts of predatory war- 
fare. Stimulated by missives from 
their hierarchical authorities an- 
nouncing the approach of great 
events, and confiding in the superi- 
ority of the arms of which they had 
recently become possessed, the 
Maronites thought the hour had 
come fora great slaughter of the 
Druses. *The Pagans were numeri- 
cally inferior, and everything pro- 
mised an easy victory to the Chris- 
tians: but the Pagans fought best, 
and victory proclaimed itself on 
their side. They proceeded to take 
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such a revenge as Orientals take on 
religious and hereditary enemies. 
They massacred the Christians as 
the followers of the Nana massacred 
the Christians at Cawnpore. Un- 
fortunately the Turkish authorities 
were delighted at what had hap- 
pened, and thought the murder of 
Christians commendable, from 
whatever quarter it might begin. 
They expected that their zeal would 
be either commended and forgiven, 
or else unknown at the Porte. The 
soldiers, therefore, that were nomi- 
nally sent there to protect Turkish 
subjects of every creed, were used 
to slay the infidels whom the 
Pashas hated. Fuad Pasha has 
amply vindicated the authority of 
the Supreme Government. A long 
list of military executions has cul- 
minated in the public punishment 
by death of the late Pasha of Da- 
mascus. There seems to have been 
no shrinking on the part of the 
Turkish commander, though the 
expostulations of English officials 
‘ may have been needed to keep him 
up to his work. He appears to have 
succeeded in the two great objects 
of inflicting a terrible punishment 
on the offenders, and of leaves the 
French force nothing to do. No 
evidence has yet transpired which 
will justify us in attributing the 
origin of the disturbance to the 
direct interference of any European 
power. Some connexion is always 
maintained between the Greek 
Christians and Russia, and between 
the Latin Christians and France; 
but it appears that the Druses 
reckoned as confidently on English 
support as their opponents did on 
the support of France or Russia. 
We know that this was a delusion 
with regard to ourselves, and we 
may therefore be content to suppose 
other European nations equally 
unconcerned in the matter until 
cogent proof of their complicity is 
obtained, 
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The speech of Mr. Seward at 
Detroit has been the chief event 
of recent American politics. He 
had the courage and candour to 
tell his countrymen some truths 
that are hardly reconcilable with 
the usual tone of American talking. 
He reminded his audience that the 
Republic was rapidly losing its 
prestige abroad, that its Govern- 
ment was profoundly corrupt, and 
that it was rent asunder by in- 
ternal dissensions. His hearers 
were prepared to agree with him 
that the root of all this evil lay in 
the one great mistake made by the 

eople of the States. During the 
ast forty years the area of slavery 
had been extended, and thus 
slavery, instead of dying away, as 
the founders of the Constitution 
hoped, had attained gigantic pro- 
portions, and was every year a 
source of greater misery and strife. 
Certainly the evils of slavery are 
sufficiently apparent at this mo- 
ment in the Slave States them- 
selves. The accounts of the popular 
panic in some of those States, and 
especially in Texas, are hardly 
credible. The bonds of law and 
order appear utterly broken up, 
and society is preying on its own 
vitals in terror at the thought of a 
possible servile war. The fury 
against abolitionists is like the 
fury against aristocrats in the worst 
days of the French Revolution. 
Men are hung by scores on the 
mere suspicion of being suspected 
to favour emancipation. No evi- 
dence is required: a simple de- 
nunciation is sufficient, and the 
life of every man is in the hands of 
an enemy who chooses to affirm 
that he is an abolitionist. This 
state of things is too horrible to 
last; but before it. terminates a 
great crisis must come, and the 
veteran statesmen of America may 
well look forward to what is coming 
with the keenest apprehension. 
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